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John  F.  Goldenbogen. 
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John  F.  Goldbnbogbn, Clerk. 

Gborgb  E.  Mybrs, Page. 
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RBdiBBNCB. 


TThomas  Boutaxi,..,    17  Bridge  St 
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f  Martin  Housb 468  Jennings  Ave.. 

IfF.  A.  Kbndai.1, 44  Cornel  St., 


PI^ACE  OP  BUSINBSS. 
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292  Dare  Street 
275  Willey  Street. 
308  New  England  Bldg. 
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Meetings  every  Monday  evening  during  School  year,  and  on  the  first 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING. 
F.  A.  KBNDAi,!,,  F.  C.  Ei^MBR,  M.  R.  Daykin. 

*  Elected  at  large ;  term  of  office,  two  yean, 
t  Term  expires  ApriM898. 
H  Term  expires  April,  1899. 
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Charlbs  F.  Lbach, Secretary. 

Offices,  190  Euclid  Ave. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BOARD. 

John  C.  Hutchins President 

Evan  H.  Hopkins, Secretary. 

John  A.  Smith,  R.  K.  Pbi*ton, 

Edw.  W.  Horn,  Cari.  Nau, 

Mars  E.  Wagar. 

Wm.  H.  Brbtt, Librarian. 

'  Offices,  190  Euclid  Ave. 


CITY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Chas.  P.  Lynch, President. 

Wai^TBR  Jacobi, Clerk. 

Thomas  Piwonka, 
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M.  G.  Watterson. 

185a 

Geo.  Willey. 

1878. 

D.  B.  Smith. 
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Geo.  Willey. 

1879. 

D.  B.  Smith. 

1852. . 

1880. 

D.  B.  Smith 

1853. 

Chas.  Bradbum. 

i88t. 

J.  D.  Jones. 

1854. 

Geo.  Willey. 

1882. 

R  L.  WUlard. 

1855. 

Geo.  Willey. 

1883. 

J.  H.  Schneider. 

1856. 

Chas.  Bradbum. 

1884. 

B.  Mahler. 

1857. 

Chas.  Bradbum. 

1885. 

B.  Mahler. 

1858. 

Chas.  Bradbum. 

1886. 
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1859. 

James  A.  Thome. 

1887. 
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James  A.  Thome. 

1888. 

Peter  Zucker. 

1861. 
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1889. 
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1862. 
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1890. 

J.  A.  Gilbert 

1863. 

John  H.  Sargent 

1891. 

J.  E.  Cook. 
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1892.    S.  S.  Pord.  1893.    Thomas  Boutall. 

1894.    Martin  House.  1895.    William  V.  Backns. 
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LIST  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTOR'S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Cleveland,  O.,  June  i,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

The  provisions  of  law  under  which  the  School  Director 
is  required  to  report  at  least  once  a  year  to  your  honorable 
body  **  as  to  all  matters  under  his  supervision"  have  un- 
doubtedly a  twofold  object.  First,  that  the  School  Council 
should  be  informed  more  or  less  in  detail  as  to  the  practical 
operations  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Board,  the 
work  accomplished,  with  such  advice  and  recommendations 
as  might  be  properly  suggested,  and  all  to  the  end  that,  by 
reviewing  past  experiences,  future  errors  might  be  avoided, 
improved  methods  adopted  and  material  progress  and  ad- 
vancement be  assured  to  the  public  educational  interests  of 
the  city.  And  second,  that  the  public  shall  know  in  what 
manner  and  for  what  purpose  the  public  funds  have  been 
expended,  and  what  physical,  moral  and  educational  advan- 
tages have  been  afforded  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools. 
That  the  public  shall  know  whether  the  powers  conferred 
upon  this  Board  have  been  so  honestly  and  intelligently  ex- 
ercised as  to  secure  adequate  and  satisfactory  returns  for 
the  moneys  which  have  been  contributed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools.  In  short,  that  the  public  may  know 
whether  we  have  been  its  faithful  or  unfaithful  servants. 

I  believe  that  public  interests,  no  more  than  private 
interests,  can  be  permanently  subserved  by  any  attempt  at 
misrepresentation,  evasion  or  concealment.  It  will  be  my 
purpose,  therefore,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year. 
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12  SCHOOL   director's 

to  State,  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
operations  of  the  several  departments  related  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cleveland,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my 
observation  or  supervision. 

FINANCIAL. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year  will,  I  believe,  satisfy  the  public  de- 
mand that  there  be  such  prudence  and  economy  in  expend- 
itures as  shall  be  consistent  with  maintaining  the  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  year  ending  April  15,  1897,  were  $1,206,161.38,  and  for 
the  preceding  year,  $1,091,896.82,  being  an  increase  of 
$114,264.56.  This  increase  is  very  largely  due  to  two  ex- 
traordinary items  of  expenditure,  namely,  the  payment  of 
$85,000.00  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Board  and  the  increase 
of  $9,494.61  in  the  amount  paid  for  books  for  indigent  pu- 
pils, caused  by  the  change  in  text-books. 

The  amount  expended  for  operating  expenses  was 
$979,262.59,  an  increase  of  $28,250.26  over  the  previous 
year,  which  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  larger  cost  of 
indigent  books,  as  before  stated,  and  partly  by  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  employed  by  reason  of  the  increased 
number  of  school  children. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  was  41,442,  an 
increase  of  2,823,  niaking  the  cost  per  capita  for  operating 
expenses  $23.63,  being  a  decrease  of  99.5  from  that  of 
THE  year  preceding.  THE  CLEVELAND  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  OPERATED  AT  SO 
LOW  A  PER  CAPITA  COST  SINCE  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  economical  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
Board  and  the  causes  for  the  small  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditures are  plainly  exhibited  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  increase  and  the  decrease  in  the  several  items 
of  operating  expenses : 
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14  SCHOOL   DIRECTOR  S 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
to  the  teachers,  caused  by  the  increased  attendance  of  pu- 
pils, is  more  than  the  total  net  increase  in  the  operating 
expenses,  and,  but  for  the  change  of  text-books,  the 

OPERATING    expenses    WOULD    HAVE    BEEN    STILL    FURTHER  RE- 
DUCED 22)4   CENTS  PER  PUPIL. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  there  was  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  light,  which 
was  effected  by  the  use  of  a  cheap  smokeless  coal  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  hard  coal  heretofore  used  in  many  of  our 
buildings.  The  Board  was  forced  to  try  the  experiment  of 
using  this  cheaper  coal  by  reason  of  a  combination  among 
the  producers  and  handlers  of  hard  coal.  This  combination 
placed  the  price  of  coal  so  high  last  year,  that  had  the 
Board  of  Education  submitted  to  its  demands  our  fuel  would 
have  cost  fully  $10,000  more  than  the  year  before. 

A  similar  combination  was  attempted  by  the  manufact- 
urers of  school  desks  and  seats,  the  results  of  which  were 
formally  reported  to  the  School  Council  Aug.  3,  1896,  but 
by  prompt  action  and  the  co-operation  of  your  honorable 
body  this  combination  was  also  defeated. 

It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
school  furniture  have  recently  formed  a  much  stronger 
organization,  by  which  all  competition  is  prevented,  and 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  prices  for  all  school 
boards  throughout  the  country.  The  existence  of  such  an 
organization  or  combination  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove, 
but  the  prices  recently  submitted  for  school  desks,  and  the 
fact  that  only  two  bids,  which  are  exactly  alike,  were  made, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  such  report. 

If  no  other  way  can  be  devised  by  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  purchase  our  school  furniture  at  reasonable  prices 
and  prevent  this  contemplated  extortion,  I  shall  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Board  manufacture  its  own  furniture. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  other  cities  with  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  amount  expended  for  permanent  improvements 
during  the  year  .was  $134,996.75,  which  is  comprised  in  the 
following  items: 
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For  new  buildings 1123,183  44 

For  furniture  and  fixtures 89689  67 

For  paving,  grading,  curbing,  sewers,  etc 3,12368 

Total $134,996  79 

MANUAL  AND   DOMESTIC  TRAINING. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  manual  and  domestic 
training  was  $35,610.35. 

Of  this  amount  $15,088.27  was  paid  for  new  machinery, 
fixtures  and  permanent  improvements  for  the  Central 
Manual  Training  School,  and  for  repairs  made  necessary 
by  the  fire  at  that  building,  which  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

The  balance,  $20,522.08,  was  for  the  general  operating 
expenses  of  this  department,  and  was  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Supervisors*  and  teachers'  salaries |  13,262  42 

2.  Engineers,  janitors  and  carpenters 2,789  50 

3.  Fuel  and  light 851  77 

4.  Repairs 563  84 

5.  Supplies,  including  material  for  use  of  pupils 2,681  05 

6.  Contingent  expenses 73  50 

7.  Insurance 300  cx) 

Total $  20,522  08 

SINKING   FUND. 

During  the  year  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund 
have  fully  demonstrated  its  value  and  the  wisdom  of  creat- 
ing it.  In  June,  1896,  $85,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  Board  of 
Education  matured.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken  to 
refund  these  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and,  undoubt- 
edly, this  would  have  been  accomplished,  but  just  at  that 
time  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  handed  down  a  decision 
which  seemed  to  render  doubtful  the  legality  of  all  bonds 
issued  in  Ohio  under  the  authority  of  so-called  **  special 
legislation." 

This,  together  with  the  agitation  that  began  at  that 
time  in  the  political  world  concerning  our  money  standards, 
deterred  dealers  in  such  securities  from  making  any  further 
investments.     In  consequence,  our  bonds  could  not  be  sold. 
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Fortunately,  the  sinking  fund  was  in  such  condition  that 
the  Commissioners  were  able  to  take  up  and  cancel  this 
block  of  bonds.  If  the  sinking  fund  had  not  been  estab- 
lished, the  Board  of  Education  would  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  this  $85,000  from  its  regular  revenues,  and  the 
schools  would  have  been  very  seriously  crippled  this  year 
by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  drain  upon  our  resources. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  briefly  recite  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  way  of  reducing 
and  refunding  our  bonded  debt  since  the  present  system  of 
school  management  was  inaugurated. 

In  1892,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion amounted  to  $1,061,000.00.  They  now  amount  to 
$865,000.00,  a  reduction  of  $196,000.00,  being  at  the  rate  of 
$39,200  a  year. 

In  the  five  years  preceding  1892,  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness was  increased  $765,000.00,  being  an  increase  at  the  rate 
of  $153,000.00  a  year.  In  other  words,  in  place  of  running 
in  debt  $153,000.00  each  year,  we  have  promptly  met  all 
current  expenses  and  have  been  paying  the  obligations  con- 
tracted under  the  old  system  at  the  rate  of  $39,200  a  year. 

In  addition  to  this  large  debt  reduction,  the  Board  was 
able,  in  1894,  to  refund  $190,000.00  of  its  bonds  at  4  per 
cent. ;  so  that  by  canceling  part  of  our  bonds  and  refunding 
part  of  them  at  a  lower  interest  rate,  our  annual  interest 
charges  have  been  reduced  from  $47,609.00  in  1892,  to 
$41,017.17  in  1897,  a  yearly  saving  of  $6,591.83. 

The  additions  to  our  bonded  debt  and  annual  payments 
for  interest  thereon,  caused  by  the  annexation  of  West 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn  villages,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  statement,  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Cleveland  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  those 
bonds,  but  was  compelled  to  assume  the  debt  at  the  time  of 
annexation,  and  the  sinking  fund  is  not  charged  with  their 
payment  and  cancellation. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 
During  the  past  year  the  eight-room  annex  to  Clark 
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School,  the  Barkwill  building  of  eight  rooms,  and  Willard, 
of  twelve  rooms,  were  completed  and  furnished  and  imme- 
diately filled  with  pupils.  Besides  these  twenty-eight 
rooms,  an  addition  of  eight  rooms,  has  been  made  to  Buhrer 
School,  and  Quincy  building,  of  twelve  rooms,  is  nearly 
completed,  making  a  total  of  forty-eight  rooms  constructed 
during  the  year.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  two  last-named  buildings,  comprising  twenty  rooms, 
were  erected  by  means  of  anticipating  the  revenues  of  the 
Board  for  1897.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  about 
$60,000.  The  fund  available  for  buildings  this  year  has, 
therefore,  been  reduced  by  this  amount. 

A  suitable  site  has  been  purchased  and  bids  have  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Fullerton  School  build- 
ing, comprising  sixteen  rooms. 

Nearly  all  the  contracts  have  been  approved  and  the 
work  of  construction  already  commenced.  This  building  is 
designed  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Huck, 
Broadway  and  Union  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  ist  of  September. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  school  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  two  years.  Better  hygienic  conditions  have 
been  provided  and  the  buildings  are  more  substantial  and 
enduring.  The  architect  has  given  closer  attention  to  the 
details  of  plans  and  specifications,  and  through  the  build- 
ing inspectors  it  has  been  possible  to  more  rigidly  enforce 
the  execution  of  contracts.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  con- 
tractors themselves  have  come  to  realize  the  fallacy  of 
the  theory  that  any  quality  of  material  and  any  kind  of 
work  will  do  for  a  school  building. 

They  are  not  elaborate  in  design  nor  expensive  in  orna- 
mentation. The  purpose  has  been  to  have  them  commodi- 
ous, convenient,  healthful  and  durable,  with  rooms  well 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  desire  to  present  for 
your  serious  and  careful  consideration  a  plan  by  which  I 
believe   the  usefulness  of   our    school    buildings  may  be 
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largely  augmented.  In  addition  to  the  regular  study  and 
recitation  rooms,  as  now  provided,  I  would  recommend 
that  in  every  building  of  twelve  or  more  rooms  an  as- 
sembly room  be  constructed,  of  sufficient  size  to  comfort- 
ably seat  at  least  the  four  higher  grades — and,  better  still, 
if  it  could  be,  made  large  enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

I  have  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  of  such 
a  room,  but  do  not  believe  it  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  plan  objectionable.  Its  advantages  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enumerate.  Here  the  pupils  could  be  gathered  for  physic- 
al exercise,  for  singing,  for  illustrated  lectures  and  for 
instruction  upon  subjects  of  special  interest  and  value,  but 
which  are  not  included  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  It 
might  be  very  appropriately  and  profitably  used  for  con- 
certs, lectures  and  debating  clubs.  It  would  be  a  suitable 
place  for  the  meeting  of  philanthropic,  educational  and 
benevolent  societies. 

Indeed,  such  a  convenient  place  of  assembly  would 
stimulate  the  formation  of  such  societies.  It  would  excite 
a  greater  interest  in  public  education  and  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship.  It  would  in  time  become  the  center  of 
all  educational  activities  in  the  school  district  and  do  much 
to  promote  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  citizens.  This  plan  has  already  been  successfully  in- 
augurated in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  A  suitable  assem- 
bly room  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  every  High  School  building.  Why 
could  not  such  a  room  be  made  of  equal  value  to  those  who 
will  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the  High  Schools? 

RESPONSIBILITY   OF    CONTRACTORS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sowinski  School  building,  the  Board  had  much  difficulty  in 
securing  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  by  the  car- 
penter contractor,  and  that  finally  it  was  compelled  to  take 
charge  of  and  complete  the  work. 

Although  no  loss  accrued  to  the  Board,  yet  the  laborers 
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and  material  men  would  have  been  very  heavy  losers  if 
they  had  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  the  contractor 
for  the  payment  of  their  claims. 

The  Board  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  to  in- 
sert in  the  bond  which  was  attached  to  the  contract  a  clause 
which  stipulated  that  the  undertaking  should  be  for  the  use 
of  any  laborer  or  material  man  having  a  just  claim,  as  well 
as  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  sureties  to  this  bond  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
liability  on  these  claims  of  the  laborers  and  material  men, 
and  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  courts  to  secure  payment. 
The  sureties  were  ably  represented  by  counsel,  and  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  wording  of  the 
contract  and  bond,  and  the  proceedings  that  were  taken  by 
the  Board  in  completing  the  work,  after  default  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  court,  however,  found  that  the  contract  and 
bond  were  drawn  in  accordance  with  law,  and  so  explicit 
in  their  terms  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  misconstruc- 
tion, and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount 
of  their  claims. 

The  Board  has  been  compelled  to  take  charge  of  and 
complete  the  work  of  two  other  contractors,  namely,  the 
contractors  for  the  lathing  and  plastering  at  the  Sowinski 
and  Willard  School  buildings,  but  in  each  case  the  matter  has 
been  adjusted  without  loss  to  the  Board,  and  the  bonds  will 
amply  protect  the  workmen  and  the  parties  who  furnished 
the  materials. 

While  the  Board  has  been  able,  by  the  utmost  diligence 
and  care,  to  avoid  any  financial  loss  by  reason  of  dishonest 
or  incompetent  contractors,  yet  it  has  caused  great  annoy- 
ance, and  much  valuable  time  and  energy  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  endeavor  to  secure  good  work.  And,  besides, 
there  has  been  serious  delay  in  the  completion  of  school 
buildings.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  secure  such  modification 
of  the  present  law  governing  contracts  as  will  enable  the 
Board  to  accept  only  such  bids  for  public  work  as  are 
offered  by  competent  and  reliable  as  well  as  responsible 
contractors? 
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NEW   BUILDINGS. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  at  length  the 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  new  buildings.  So  long  as 
there  continues  to  be  an  annual  normal  increase  of  more 
than  two  thousand  children  of  school  age,  so  long  must 
there  be  constructed  each  year  at  least  forty  rooms  for  their 
accommodation. 

There  are  at  this  time  sixty-five  separate  and  distinct 
school  buildings,  comprising  over  i,ooo  school  rooms,  and 
yet  in  all  of  these  buildings  there  are  but  six  rooms  unused. 
This  statement  is  significant,  and  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
conditions  existing  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Ala- 
bama building  was  entirely  unoccupied,  and  in  Rockwell 
and  other  buildings  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  vacant  rooms.  From  this  it  will 
be  observed  that  not  only  have  the  pupils  increased  in  the 
more  remote  and  residence  portions  of  the  city,  but  they 
have  multiplied  in  the  older  and  business  parts  as  well. 

The  situation  also  very  clearly  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  School  Council  in  determining  sites  for  the  new 
buildings  which  have  been  constructed  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  present  plan  of  school  administration. 

I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  at  this  time  to  make  any 
formal  recommendations  as  to  the  location  of  prospective 
buildings.  This  most  important  subject  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  not  only  by  your  Building  Committee,  but 
by  every  member  of  the  School  Council,  before  definite 
action  is  taken.  The  congested  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  Dennison,  Gordon,  Walton  and  Waverly  districts  on  the 
West  Side,  and  a  similar  or  worse  condition  in  East  Madi- 
son, Hough,  Dunham,  Sowinski,  Woodland  Hills  and  Fow- 
ler districts,  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
city,  will  suggest  to  every  member  of  the  Board  the  direc- 
tion in  which  careful  investigation  should  be  made. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  actual 
necessity  exists  for  new  buildings,  but  however  liberal  may 
be  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assessment  in  granting 
the  tax  levy,  this  year,  for  school  purposes,   the  limited 
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fund  placed  at  your  disposal  will  undoubtedly  force  your 
lionorable  body  to  base  your  final  action  upon  the  compara- 
tive and  more  urgent  necessity. 

HIGH    SCHOOJ.S. 

The  recent  action  of  your  honorable  body  in  authoriz- 
ing the  leasing  of  rooms  for  the  relief  of  the  Central  and 
West  High  Schools  will  remove  the  necessity  for  double 
sessions  after  the  close  of  this  school  year.  For  this  there 
is  certainly  cause  for  congratulation.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  while  this  action  will  improve  some- 
what existing  conditions,  it  does  not  furnish  either  adequate 
or  permanent  relief.  There  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
the  necessity  for  two  additional  High  School  buildings. 
One  to  be  most  conveniently  and  centrally  located  for  the 
pupils  of  the  South  Side,  and  one,  east  of  Madison  and 
north  of  Euclid  avenue,  for  the  pupils  of  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  city.  These  buildings  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  provide  for  the  expected  increase  of  pupils  for  the 
next  ten  years.  Ample  grounds  should  be  secured  and  the 
buildings  so  constructed  that  additions  might  be  conven- 
iently made  whenever  required. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  these  buildings  is,  I  be- 
lieve, conceded  by  every  member  of  the  School  Council.  And 
there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
proper  location.  The  only  question  now  to  be  seriously 
considered  is  the  best  way  to  secure  funds  with  which  sites 
may  be  purchased  and  suitable  buildings  erected.  This 
larger  and  more  difficult  problem  has  engaged  your  atten- 
tion and  been  discussed  at  length  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Two  plans  have  been  proposed  by  which  this  may 
be  accomplished. 

First,  by  the  sale  of  the  property  commonly  known  as 
the  Public  Library  Building,  which  is  owned  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  and,  second,  by  the  issuing  of  bonds.  Pur- 
suant to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  School  Council,  the 
property  referred  to  was  twice  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  in  November  and  December,  1895.     But  the  price 
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offered  was  not  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  its  ac- 
ceptance, and  hence  the  sale  was  not  effected.  I  believe, 
however,  that  with  improved  industrial  and  financial  condi- 
tions, the  time  of  which  I  trust  is  not  distant,  that  this 
property  of  the  board  may  be  readily  sold,  and  at  a  price 
which,  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  would  justify 
the  sale. 

Concerning  the  policy  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  required  each  year,  by  reason 
of  the  normal  and  constant  increase  of  school  children,  my 
opinion  was  fully  expressed  in  a  communication  to  your 
honorable  body  one  year  ago.  I  have  always  firmly  opposed 
this  policy  as  being  unjust  and  extravagant,  and  for  the  tax- 
payer a  most  delusive  and  expensive  method  of  action.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  erection  of  High 
School  buildings  can  hardly  be  called  a  current  expense. 
The  cost  of  building  does  not  have  to  be  met  each  year. 
The  construction  of  such  buildings  as  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  for  the  needs  in  this  direction  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
or  injustice  in  spreading  the  cost  over  a  number  of  years. 
In  other  words,  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  such  purposes, 
while  not  desirable,  may  be  fully  justified.  No  other  prac- 
tical plan  has  been  suggested.  Our  present  revenue  for 
building  purposes  barely  suffices  to  meet  the  needs  for  ad- 
ditional buildings  each  year  for  the  relief  of  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools. 

I  should,  therefore,  strongly  oppose  the  appropriation 
of  a  single  dollar  from  this  limited  fund  for  building  High 
Schools.  Our  first  duty,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

After  the  most  careful  and  studious  examination  of 
this  perplexing  problem,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
issuing  of  bonds  is  the  only  feasible  plan  by  which  we  can 
relieve  the  congested  condition  of  the  High  Schools.  The 
authority  to  do  so  must  be  obtained  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature. I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  your  honor- 
able body  take  appropriate  action  to  secure  from  the  next 
General  Assembly  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  in  such  amount  and  for  so  long  a  period  as,  after 
further  consideration,  may  appear  advisable.  I  would  also 
advise  that  provision  be  made  for  the  cancellation  of  these 
bonds,  or  other  bonds  of  the  Board  of  equal  value,  when- 
ever the  sale  of  the  hibrsLTy  property  may  be  effected,  so 
that  the  bonded  indebtedness  may  not  be  permanently 
increased. 

NORMAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  annual  message  to  your  honorable  body  I 
-urged  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  should 
make  careful  and  studious  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  the  Normal  Training  School  and  its  relation  to  the  in- 
struction department,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as 
might  be  deemed  best  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
This  matter  was  briefly  considered  by  your  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  no  formal  report  was  made  to  the  School  Coun- 
cil, and  no  legislation  was  effected.  I  desire  to  renew  and, 
if  possible,  to  emphasize  the  recommendations  which  I 
made  at  that  time.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant subject  which  demands  your  attention. 

TRUANCY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  truant  officer,  which  is  published  in 
connection  with  the  annual  school  report,  exhibits  in  detail 
the  work  of  the  truancy  department  for  the  past  year.  It 
affords  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  both  Mr. 
McBane  and  Mr.  Kiefer,  who  have  had  charge  of  this  de- 
partment. In  the  execution  of  the  difficult  and  often  deli- 
cate duties  of  their  office  they  have  displayed  rare  tact  and 
discrimination.  They  have  prosecuted  their  work  persist- 
ently and  vigorously,  and  yet  with  intelligent  judgment 
and  discretion,  having  but  a  single  object  in  view',  namely, 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children  whose  inter- 
ests it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect.  The  duties  of 
the  truant  officers  have  been  greatly  extended  and  enlarged 
during  the  past  few  years.     They  are  not  only  required  to 
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enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  they  are  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  child  labor  and 
the  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  to 
minors.  They  must  also  make  investigation  and  certify  to 
the  City  Infirmary  the  cases  of  children  who  are  unable  to 
attend  school  for  want  of  shoes  during  the  winter  season. 
In  a  city  so  large  in  area  and  population  as  Cleveland  it  is 
impossible  for  two  men,  however  faithful  and  efficient,  to 
fully  and  satisfactorily  enforce  the  laws  which  I  have 
named.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  your  honorable 
body  provide  for  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  additional^ 
truant  officer  at  an  early  date.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
such  action  will  be  amply  justified  by  the  greater  good 
which  can  be  accomplished. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  most  important  feature  of  our  work  which  has 
been  inaugurated  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  establish- 
ing free  Kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem. The  necessity  or  advisability  of  such  action  has  been 
long  discussed.  No  decisive  steps  were  taken,  however, 
until  about  one  year  ago.  On  April  20,  1896,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  School  Council  to  consider  this  subject 
made  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  report,  concluding  with 
the  following  recommendation  and  resolution: 

*'  In  view  of  the  facts  obtained  from  other  cities;  of  the 
spirited  words  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, W.  T.  Harris;  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
made  Kindergartens  the  subject  of  long  years  of  study;  of 
the  approval  of  the  Director;  of  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments of  the  Superintendent,  and  of  your  own  convictions, 
your  committee  warmly  recommend  the  introduction  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School  System.  Your 
committee,  however,  think  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  care- 
ful and  conservative  manner,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  should 
b.e  allowed  to  develop  and  accommodate  itself  to  our  con- 
ditions. 

**  Your  committee  therefore  submit  the  following: 
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**  Resolved,  That  the  Director  is  hereby  requested  to 
take  proper  action  to  secure  a  levy,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth 
of  a  mill,  as  provided  for  in  Section  3958a  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ohio  (90  O.  L.  349). 

**  That  Kindergartens,  not  to  exceed  six^be  established 
in  accordance  with  this  provision,  but  that  no  money  from 
the  Common  School  Fund  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

'*  That  a  generous  policy  be  followed  and  that  the  pur- 
chase of  such  appliances  as  are  needed  for  successfully  car- 
rying on  the  work  be  authorized. 

**  That  Kindergartens  shall  not  be  placed  in  rooms  that 
would  otherwise  be  needed  for  the  Common  Schools,I[and 
that  there  shall  be  no  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
children  of  school  age." 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  your  honor- 
able body  and  received  my  hearty  and  unqualified  approval. 
The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assessment 
of  a  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  was  subsequently  secured. 
The  amount  estimated  to  be  realized  from  this  levy  was 
$13,400,  and  this  sum,  on  January  i,  1897,  when  it  became 
available,  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Kindergarten 
Fund.  The  auditor  of  the  Board,  at  my  request,  keeps  an 
entirely  separate  account  of  the  moneys  received  from  this 
levy,  and  all  expenditures  made  on  account  of  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  Kindergartens  are  charged  to  that  fund. 

About  the  ist  of  January,  six  Kindergartens  were  estab- 
lished, one  room  being  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  the 
Brownell,  Woodland,  Hicks,  Orchard,  Fairmount  and  Ster- 
ling School  buildings.  And  on  the  ist  of  April,  Kindergar- 
tens were  opened  in  the  Detroit  and  Kinsman  buildings, 
making  in  all  eight  Kindergartens  now  in  successful 
operation. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to  war- 
rant the  opening  of  one,  or  possibly  two  more,  on  the  first 
of  September  next- 
Experienced  teachers  have  been  provided,  every  room 
is  full  to  its^limit  of  forty  pupils,  and  the  daily  average  at- 
tendance is  higher  than  in  any  of  our  regular  schools.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Kindergartens  have  been 
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fairly  inaugurated  as  a  part  of  our  general  educational  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  their  value  and 
influence  will  be  so  manifest  as  to  demand  their  further  ex- 
tension and  development. 

Instruction  department.    > 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  me,  nor  is  it  expected  that  I 
should  discuss  at  length  matters  which  are  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  the  Instruction  Department.  My  official  rela- 
tions, however,  to  that  department,  and  the  familiarity 
which  I  must  naturally  acquire  regarding  its  operations, 
will  justify  a  word  of  comment. 

I  believe  that  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  and  with  en- 
tire truth,  that  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year 
in  this  department  has  been  highly  commendable.  The 
schools  have  been  singularly  free  from  interruption,  a 
deeper  interest  by  pupils  and  patrons  has  been  manifest, 
and  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  have  worked  to- 
gether harmoniously,  loyally  and  devotedly.  The  highest 
ideals  have  not  been  attained,  but  there  has  been  marked 
progress  and  improvement,  and  the  standard  of  public  edu- 
cation has  been  notably  advanced. 

There  is  abundant  cause  for  encouragement  and  con- 
gratulation, and  there  is  also  abundant  reason  for  greater 
watchfulness  and  zeal,  for  an  increased  energy  and  fidelity, 
and  for  a  more  intelligent,  faithful  and  conscientious  effort 
to  honestly  and  efficiently  perform  the  duties  of  the  respon- 
sible office  which  each  one  of  us  has  assumed,  and  thus 
promote  the  highest  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

Respectfully, 

H.  Q.   SARGENT, 

School  Director, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Instruction. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Instruction^ 

August 31,  J 897. 

Honorable  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  law  relative  to  re- 
ports from  the  Superintendent  to  the  School  Director,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Instruction  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1897.  This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  third 
year  of  my  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction in  Cleveland,  and  the  sixty-first  in  the  history  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

The  customary  statistics  follow  in  the  usual  order. 
The  arrangement  facilitates  comparison  with  those  of  form- 
er years,  to  the  end  that  it  may  readily  be  determined 
therefrom  whether  we  are  progressing  in  those  matters  which 
best  test  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  school  work .  As  you 
will  see  by  these  tables,  the  number  of  different  pupils  regis- 
tered shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  2,412  pupils,  an 
unusually  large  increase  in  registration.  But  better  than 
this  is  the  showing  that,  while  the  whole  number  registered 
increased  2,412,  the  increase  in  average  daily  attendance 
was  still  greater,  being  2,775.  I^  is  further  shown  that 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  who 
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remain  steadily  in  school  the  whole  year,  or  nearly  enough 
the  whole  year  to  secure  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  work 
of  the  school  year  in  full.  These  are  matters  that  attest 
the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  so  quiet  a  way  that  the  public 
rarely  heeds  or  even  knows  of  the  change ;  but  the  real 
benefit  of  such  progress  is  greater  than  that  of  many  things 
that  are  held  up  before  the  public  as  great  reforms  in  edu- 
cation. But  I  shall  not  comment  further  here,  as  the  figures 
are  herewith  presented,  and  are  given  more  in  detail  in 
Exhibit  A. 

STATISTICS.    ' 

The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  in  1897  gave 
48,937  boys  and  48,783  girls,  making  a  total  school  popula- 
tion of  97,720,  a  gain  of  3,859  over  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  number  here  enumerated  in- 
cludes all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  Many  of  these  are  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
while  others  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  High  Schools  was  52,783,  an  increase  of  2,563 
over  the  corresponding  registration  last  year. 

The  number  of  different  pupils,  counting  each  but 
once,  was  49,523.  The  difference  between  these  numbers 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  counted  twice  through  trans- 
fers from  one  building  to  another. 

The  pupils  were  distributed  among  the  grades  as  fol- 
lows: Primar>^  grades,  34,085,  or  64.6  per  cent.;  Grammar 
grades,  15,661,  or  29.7  per  cent.;  High  Schools,  3,037,  or 
5.7  per  cent. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  enumeration  of  children 
of  school  age  and  those  registered  in  the  public  schools 
were  as  follow: 


Rnamention. 

1894 87,887 

1895 91.453 

1896 93,861 

1897 97,720 


Per  cent,  of  those 

enamemted  who 

Registration. 

44,002 

50.0 

48,576 

53.1 

50,454 

53.7 

52,987 

54.2 
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The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  eight 
years  of  the  Elementary  Course,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
years  of  the  High  School  Course  during  the  last  two  school 
years,  was  as  follows : 

189G-7.  1896-6. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  first  year 11,720  10,830 

"            "                   "          second  year 7»9o8  7,527 

third  year 7,339  7,061 

"            "                   "          fourth  year 7,120  6,853 

fifth  year 5,789  5.796 

"                   "          sixth  year 4,564  4,386 

"            "                    "          seventh  year 3,335  2,852 

"            *'                   "          eighth  year i»973  2,024 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  High  6chool  first  year  .    1,253  1,201 

second  year      831  859 

"       third  year.       586  453 

fourth  year      367  377 

Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered  last  year  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,  25,467  were  boys  and  24,279  were 
^rls;  in  the  High  Schools  there  were  1,229  boys  and  1,808 
^rls.  There  were  204  pupils  in  the  Normal  Training 
School.  This  number  in  the  Normal  School  includes  both 
the  class  graduated  in  March  and  the  entering  class  of  last 
September. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools,  21,150,  or  42.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  registered  in  the  Elementary  Schools  be- 
longed the  entire  year;  in  the  High  Schools,  1,933,  or  ^3-^ 
per  cent,  of  those  registered  in  the  High  Schools  belonged 
the  entire  year. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools,  3,836  pupils,  or  7.7  per 
cent,  of  those  registered  in  the  Elementary  Schools  were 
present  every  day  during  the  entire  school  year;  in  the 
High  Schools,  421  pupils,  or  13.8  per  cent,  of  those  regis- 
tered in  the  High  Schools  were  present  every  day. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  all  the 
schools  was  43,603,  or  82.3  per  cent,  of  enrollment.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  41,388,  or  94.9  per  cent,  of 
the  number  belonging. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  1,092. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  48. 5. 
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Based  upon  the  number  of  different  pupils  (counting  no 
pupil  more  than  once)  the  average  number  per  teacher  was 
45.5.  Statistics  of  this  character  are  a  little  more  accurate 
when  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  counting  each 
but  once,  though  in  previous  years  they  have  been  based 
upon  total  registration,  which  always  includes  transfers. 
In  making  comparisons  with  previous  years  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

The  following  table  of  comparisons  may  be  of  interest : 

PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLLMENT  BELONGING  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


1877 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883, 


29.8 

32.9 
25.2 

.  30-0 
.  26.9 
.  29.6 
■  30-6 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


30.8 
28.9 
30.9 
29.4 
28.9 

34.7 
26.9 


1891  . 

1892  . 
1893 
1894. 
1895 
1896. 
1897. 


36.6 

33-7 
36.6 

37.5 

35.2 

.41.1 

43.8 


COST   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  entire  cost  of  instruction — supervision  and  teach- 
ers' salaries,  not  including  manual  training — was  $761,- 
386.98.     So  that  the  cost  per  pupil  based 

1895-6. 

$785 
14  67 

18  07 

19  08 


1896-7. 


Upon  the  census  enumeration  was $  7  79 

Upon  the  enrollment 14  37 

Upon  the  average  daily  belonging 17  46 

Upon  the  average  daily  attendance 18  39 


Full  Statistical  information  is  transmitted  in  the  ac- 
companying tables.  (See  tables  immediately  following  this 
report.  Exhibit  A). 

The  year  just  closed  was  one  of  general  prosperity  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland.  There  were  no  epidemics 
of  disease  to  interfere  with  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 
The  general  feeling  of  confidence  exhibited  by  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  placed  the  teachers  at  their  ease  and  allowed 
them  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  detailed  work  of 
their  various  positions.  It  is,  after  all,  the  work  of  the 
room  teacher  that  tells  most  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Whatever  disturbances  arise  in  other  quarters,  it  is  essen- 
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tial  that  the  individual  teachers  be  left  free  to  work  in 
original  ways,  and  that  they  be  inspired  to  their  highest 
professional  capacity.  It  is  the  business  of  Superintendent 
and  Supervisors  to  direct  and  inspire,  but  it  must  be  left 
for  the  teacher  to  teach. 

The  adoption  of  many  new  text-books  by  the  Board  of 
Education  made  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  Course  of 
Study.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  took  this  as  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  re-arrange  and  otherwise  improve  the 
course  of  study,  to  the  end  that  it  might  still  better  serve 
the  purposes  of  right  education  and  training  for  the  young. 

To  make  a  good  course  of  study  for  the  Elementary 
Public  Schools  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  The 
problem  does  not  seem  to  grow  any  more  easy  as  our  civil- 
ization becomes  more  complex.  The  requirements  of 
business  and  social  life  grow  more  numerous  as  time  goes 
on.  The  standards  of  excellence  which  would  very  well 
have  served  the  general  purposes  of  life  in  times  past  are 
now  subject  to  severe  criticism.  The  number  of  things 
about  which  the  average  person  must  become  more  or  less 
intelligent  has  greatly  increased  with  the  development  of 
science,  invention,  and  good  government.  Especially  in  a 
country  in  which  all  the  people  are  privileged  and  required 
to  take  part  in  the  government,  must  a  high  grade  of  intel- 
ligence be  maintained.  All  things  have  tended  in  these  lat- 
ter days  toward  a  more  and  more  complicated  and  intense 
life ;  and  the  added  burden  of  preparing  the  young  to  act 
their  part  with  intelligence,  skill,  and  honor  in  this  increas- 
ing complexity  of  living  rests  largely  upon  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Many  of  the  developments  of  modem  life 
open  great  temptations  to  the  young.  This  makes  it  very 
desirable  that  the  power  of  resisting  temptation  be  devel- 
oped at  an  early  age.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  the  boy 
who  enters  the  store  or  the  counting-house  should  be  strict- 
ly honest  and  truthful  as  it  is  that  he  should  know  how  to 
calculate  or  to  write  the  English  language  correctly.  This 
necessity  does  not  release  him  from  the  original  necessity 
of  doing  both  these  other  things ;  but  the  temptations  to 
dishonesty  and  prevarication  have  greatly  increased  in  the 
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fierce  competition  of  modem  business  life.  The  character 
which  under  slight  temptation  seems  strong  and  upright  may 
be  wholly  incapable  of  standing  against  the  stress  and  press- 
ure of  peculiar  and  excessive  temptation.  It  has  therefore 
come  about,  in  these  later  years,  that  there  is  the  strongest 
kind  of  demand  made  upon  the  Elementary  Public  Schools, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  instances  the  schools 
should  fail  to  meet  completely  these  strenuous  requirements. 
Many  influences  for  evil  exist  in  their  most  intense  form  in 
large  and  prosperous  cities.  The  school  itself,  therefore, 
must  spend  much  of  its  time  and  strength  in  combating  evil 
influences  which  formerly  did  not  exist  in  such  excess. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  quite  fully  into  account  by 
any  one  who  would  arrange  a  course  of  study  that  shall 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety, with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort,  time,  strength 
and  money.  When  such  course  of  study  has  been  wrought 
out,  it  must  always  be  considered  as  subject  to  such  modifi- 
cations as  progress  may  seem  to  make  desirable  and  nec- 
essary. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  problem  of  education 
which  tends  to  place  the  results  at  a  disadvantage  before 
public  opinion  and  to  make  adverse  criticism  natural  and 
easy.  It  is  the  somewhat  peculiar  fact  that  the  judgments 
of  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  young  are  neces- 
sarily made  by  adult  persons — those  who  in  the  whirl  of 
business,  or  the  pressing  engagements  of  social  life,  have 
lost,  to  a  considerable  extent,  their  sympathy  with  and  un- 
derstanding of  child  life  —  whose  ideals  have  been  subject  to 
great  change,  and  whose  conceptions  of  fitness  no  longer 
correspond  with  those  of  their  earlier  life.  It  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  memory  that  the  personally  pleasant  events  are  re- 
membered with  interest  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  imagina- 
tion, while  matters  of  more  painful  kinds  are  much  dwarfed 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  It  therefore  occurs  that 
the  business  man  who  employs  a  boy  in  his  store  or  factory 
is  greatly  surprised  at  the  immaturity  and  lack  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  which  the  boy  exhibits,  especially  when  he 
remembers  (or  thinks  he  remembers)  how  intelligent  and 
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skillful  he  was  at  the  same  age.  If  he  was  himself  brought 
up  in  the  country,  he  remembers  quite  distinctly  (or 
thinks  he  does)  the  superiority  of  the  country  boy  over  the 
city  boy.  In  the  quiet  country  life  the  school,  however 
poor,  was  yet  the  most  important  and  memorable  institu- 
tion or  event  of  the  year ;  so  he  immediately  attributes  his 
remembered  superiority  to  the  training  which  he  had  in 
the  old-fashioned  district  school.  He  leaves  out  of  account 
all  other  factors  in  the  calculation  and  assigns  an  effect  to 
the  one  cause  which  is  always  uppermost  in  his  own  mem- 
ory. It  is  also  true  that  the  judgments  of  parents  are  made 
upon  observation  of  one  or  two  instances,  and  that  general 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  deficient  data. 

It  thus  happens  that  all  casual  observations  of  the 
work  of  the  Public  Schools,  as  exhibited  in  the  children 
now  passing  through  the  schools,  or  who  have  recently 
completed  the  course  of  study,  are  subject  to  these  common 
errors  of  judgment,  and  differ  quite  considerably  from  what 
would  be  the  matured  considerate  judgment  of  the  same 
persons  when  they  are  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility 
which  require  them  to  be  careful  and  conservative  in  their 
statements.  It  is  especially  easy  for  persons  who  have  no 
responsibility  in  public  matters  to  pass  criticism  on  the 
work  of  public  institutions.  In  many  instances,  these  same 
persons  if  placed  in  positions  of  official  and  personal  respon- 
sibility, requiring  them  to  investigate  fully  and  decide  finally 
on  these  same  questions,  would  change  so  soon  as  their  new 
sense  of  responsibility  led  them  to  make  careful  and  thor- 
ough investigations.  Even  teachers  who  are  constantly  at 
work  in  the  schools  are  subject  to  a  constant  change  of 
ideals,  and  consequently  of  judgment,  of  the  daily  work  of 
pupils.  As  they  have  progressed  in  efficiency  of  teaching, 
their  ideas  of  thoroughness  have  undergone  very  great 
changes  and  the  tests  which  they  now  apply  to  their  pupils 
from  time  to  time  differ  greatly  in  thoroughness  and  diffi- 
culty from  those  which  they  gave  when  they  commenced 
teaching.  Thus,  without  much  reflection,  they  are  fre- 
quently quite  surprised  that  the  pupils  of  the  present  time 
do  not  reach  as  high  a  record  on  the  tests  which  they  now 
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present  to  them  as  their  old-time  pupils  did  upon  the  much 
less  difficult  tests  which  they  were  then  accustomed  to  give 
them.  Superintendents  and  supervisors  are  subject  to  the 
same  influences,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent,  because  of 
the  corrective  influence  of  the  wider  range  of  their  observa- 
tions. However,  under  the  combination  of  influences 
originating  with  superintendents,  teachers,  parents  and  the 
general  public,  the  children  themselves  seem  to  be  sub- 
jected to  pretty  rigorous  treatment  and  held  to  very  strict 
account.  It  is  surprising  when  we  think  of  it  that  any  of 
them  finally  receive  commendation  from  all  these  sources. 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  certain  quarters,  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  children  are 
not  so  well  taught  as  formerly,  and  do  not  show  as  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  substantial  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  as  they  did  formerly ;  and,  especially,  to 
charge  that  this  seeming  change  has  come  about  chiefly 
through  a  crowding  of  the  curriculum  with  music,  drawing, 
nature  study,  civics  and  similar  work,  thus  reducing  the 
time  devoted  directly  to  the  chief  subjects  of  the  old  curric- 
ulum— the  three  R's,  so  called. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  study  this  matter  fully  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  have  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides 
quite  in  detail. 

Those  who  believe  in  a  limited  course  of  study  say  it  is 
more  important  to  have  children  thoroughly  drilled  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  thus  prepared 
for  what  is  called  business,  than  it  is  to  have  them  taught  any 
of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  or  of  art  or  litera- 
ture, or  any  other  of  those  studies  which  assist  so  much  to 
give  general  intelligence  and  to  develop  common  sense  in 
affairs.  They  further  claim  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography  is  to  restrict  attention  to  these  and  to  devote  the 
entire  time  of  the  school  to  drill  upon  them. 

Persons  holding  the  other  view  claim  that  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  can  best  be  taught  by  carrying  these 
subjects  hand  in  hand  with  the  elements  of  other  subjects, 
all  of  which,  taken  together,  make  for  the  broader  intel- 
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ligence ;  that  to  teach  a  child  to  read  is  not  to  teach  him  to 
call  words  merely,  but  to  master  the  thought  of  what  he 
reads  as  well.  It  is  further  held  that  it  is  more  important 
to  give  the  child  a  taste  for  good  reading  than  it  is  merely 
to  fit  him  to  read,  and  that  it  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
young  to  have  their  interests  in  life  broadened  and  deep- 
ened by  having  them  know  something  of  and  become  inter- 
ested in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  art  and  in  the  courses  of 
conduct  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  persons  holding  this  view  that  the 
subjects  of  botany,  zoology,  astronomy  and  physics  should 
be  taught  as  such,  or  as  sciences,  in  the  lower  grades;  but 
that  some  of  the  commoner  facts  of  these  subjects  should 
be  intertwined  with  the  work  in  reading,  language  and 
geography,  to  the  end  that  the  entire  round  of  the  child's 
knowledge  shall  be  available  for  his  use,  not  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  efficiency,  but  also  as  constituting  character 
and  the  means  of  resisting  temptation. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the  increased  intelligence 
thus  created  by  the  more  liberal  treatment  so  reinforces  the 
child's  efforts  in  the  regular  subjects  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  that  he  is  able  with  less  time 
devoted  to  these  subjects  to  make  really  greater  progress 
toward  their  efficient  mastery.  I  am  myself  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  true ;  or,  if  not  yet  true  it  will  become  so  as 
soon  as  teachers  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  methods  of 
teaching  all  these  subjects  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  in- 
fluence of  one  react  favorably  upon  all  the  others,  and  to 
avoid  confusing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  thrusting  too 
many  of  them  upon  their  attention  at  once. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  true  problem  here 
is  not  entirely  one  of  a  course  of  stu4y,  but  chiefly  one  of 
training  in  good  teaching.  To  learn  how  to  teach  well  is 
really  a  matter  of  a  life-time  of  work,  although  many  per- 
sons reach  a  commendable  degree  of  efficiency  after  a  very 
few  years  of  earnest  effort ;  while  some,  through  relaxation 
of  that  effort,  soon  begin  to  decrease  in  efficiency,  because 
of  the  failure  to  continue  in  mental  growth  for  themselves 
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and  in  sympathy  with  child  life.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  [  believe,  in  a  general  way,  in  a  liberal  course 
of  study.  The  tendency  of  the  best  thinkers  for  the  last 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  the  profession  of  teaching, 
has  certainly  been  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  An  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  in  this  city  to  discredit  the  present  course  of 
study,  by  claiming  that  its  disastrous  effects  are  already 
visible  in  the  High  Schools.  One  statement  that  has  been 
made  is,  that  since  examinations  have  been  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  the  lower  grades,  pupils  have  been  crowded  into 
the  High  Schools  at  too  early  an  age.     ' 

The  following  table  of  average  entrance  age  of  pupils 
of  the  Cleveland  High  Schools  for  twenty-five  years  dis- 
proves the  assertion : 

AVERAGE  AGES  OF  PUPILS  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Tear.    Central.    West.      East.      South.  Year.    Central.    West.      East.     South. 


1872 

15.2 

1873 

15. 1 

15-4 

1874 

15. 1 

15.2 

1875 

15.3 

15.3 

1876 

15. 1 

15.5 

1877 

15. 1 

154 

1878 

14.9 

16. 1 

1879 

15.0 

15.2 

1880 

14.8 

15.2 

I88I 

15.0 

I5.« 

1882 

15.2 

16.2 

1883 

15.2 

15.7 

1884 

15-2 

15.0 

15.1  

15.8  

15.3  

15  o  

15.8  

15-5  15.9 


1885 

15.3 

15.1 

1886 

15.3 

151 

1887 

15.0 

15.2 

1888 

15.0 

15.0 

1889 

15.0 

15.0 

1890 

15.0 

15.0 

I89I 

15. 1 

15.0 

1892 

15.0 

15. 1 

1893 

14.9 

15. 1 

1894 

15.0 

15.5 

1895 

15.0 

15. 1 

1896 

T4.9 

15.0 

T5.0 
15. 1 


The  evident  meaning  of  this  table  is  that,  even  with 
the  greatly  increased  demands  made  upon  the  High  Schools 
by  the  colleges,  we  have  by  improved  teaching  in  the  High 
Schools  and  in  the  grades  below  been  able  to  maintain  the 
entering  age  at  about  the  same  figure  for  twenty-five  years. 
I  wish  we  might  also  have  reduced  the  entering  age,  but  we 
seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  do  so.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  lowest  age  reached  was  in  the  Central  High 
School  in  1880,  under  the  most  rigid  system  of  examina- 
tions in  all  grades.     It  certainly  disproved  the  assertion 
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that  our  teachers  have  been  reckless  or  careless  in  making 
their  promotions,  since  their  judgment  has  been  made  an 
important  factor. 

Another  assertion  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  pu- 
pils have  recently  been  sent  into  the  High  Schools  less  well 
prepared  for  their  work  there.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  has  been  shown  by  the  unusual  number  of  pupils  who 
now  drop  out  of  school  during  the  year,  or  fail  to  be  pro- 
moted at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Let  us  examine  into 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  have  compiled  from  the  report 
made  annually  by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  the  fol- 
lowing table.  It  shows  the  per  cent,  of  falling  off  of  each 
first  year  class  since  1881-82;  that  is,  the  percent,  (omit- 
ting fractional  per  cents.)  of  the  first  year  class  in  each 
case  which  failed  of  entering  the  second  year  class  of 
the  next  year.  The  table  here  given  is  for  the  Central 
High  School,  since  that  was  the  building  against  which  the 
charge  was  made ;  though  the  figures  from  the  other  High 
Schools  would  doubtless  make  the  same  showing: 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Class  of  1881-2 60  per  cent. 

Class  of  1882--3 57  " 

Class  of  1883-4 45  " 

Class  of  1884-5 43  " 

Class  of  1885-6 33 

Class  of  1886^7 25  " 

Class  of  1887-8 28  " 

Class  of  1888-9 31 

Class  of  1889-90 40  " 

Class  of  1890-1 52  " 

Class  of  1891-2 33  " 

Class  of  1892-3 32  " 

Class  of  1893-4 36  " 

Class  of  1894-5 35  " 

Oass  of  1895-6 31  " 

The  above  table  covers  fifteen  successive  classes.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  new  course  of  study  could  have  affected 
in  any  way  any  of  these  classes  except  the  last  two.  The 
members  of  the  class  of  1894-95  were  in  the  eighth  grade 
when  the  new  course  was  adopted,  and  could  have  been 
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under  its  influence  (good  or  bad)  but  one  year.  Those  of 
1895-96  were  in  the  seventh  grade  and  could  have  had  but 
that  year  and  the  eighth  before  entering  the  High  School. 
It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  claim  any  very  marked 
influence  for  either  good  or  evil  for  these  pupils  from  this 
source.  Even  a  hasty  look  at  the  tables  shows  that  at  least 
the  influence,  however  slight  it  was,  could  not  have  been 
bad.  It  is  true,  however,  that  teachers  in  this  building 
have  struggled  against  great  odds  for  two  years  last  past; 
in  1894-95,  from  the  large  size  of  classes,  and  in  1895-96, 
from  the  difficulties  of  double  sessions  and  dark  rooms.  It 
would  not  have  surprised  me  to  have  seen  an  increase  of 
failures  from  these  sources;  and  that  there  has  not  been  is 
creditable  to  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  as  well  as 
those  in  the  grades  below. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  elementary  science 
work  has  been  introduced  into  the  grades  below  the  High 
School,  it  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  work  in 
language,  and  that  but  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  re- 
ferred to  there  is  ever  under  consideration  at  one  time.  It 
has  been  charged,  with  some  reason,  I  think,  that  in  some 
instances  too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tory part  of  the  composition  work,  and  too  little  time  de- 
voted to  the  actual  writing.  Wherever  this  has  been  true 
it  is  a  mistake  incident,  I  think,  to  the  introduction  of  this 
work,  and  is  a  matter  of  easy  adjustment  when  teachers 
come  to  understand  fully  what  is  required.  To  teach  com- 
position properly  requires  that  the  pupils  shall  have  some 
interesting  subject  upon  which  to  think,  and  that  each 
shall  write,  in  his  own  way,  what  he  finds  out,  as  far  as 
may  be,  at  first  hand.  The  elementary  science  work  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  observe  and  think  and  ex- 
press himself  in  an  original  way. 

It  seems  to  me  much  wiser  to  have  this  observation  and 
thinking  done  upon  subjects  that  are  in  themselves  valuable, 
rather  than  to  have  it  done  upon  disconnected  and  irrel- 
evant themes.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  pupil  will  get 
any  systematic  view  of  these  subjects,  but  that  he  will 
rather  become  interested  in  thinking  upon  some  of  the  more 
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common  manifestations  of  those  important  forces  of  nature 
with  which  he  is  every  day  in  contact,  and  which  in  many 
occupations  condition  his  success  or  failure.  When  these 
subjects  were  first  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  they 
seemed  formidable,  and  required  much  extra  preparation 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  first  result  was  evidently  the 
process  of  cramming,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  pupils  whom  they  instructed.  As  there  comes  to  be 
a  better  understanding  of  the  very  small  amount  of  work 
that  is  actually  required,  and  as  it  comes  to  be  better  un- 
derstood that  it  is  a  method  of  actual  observation,  and  not 
that  of  cramming  by  reading,  which  is  intended,  teachers 
will  be  relieved  of  much  apprehension  and  much  of  the 
burden  of  preparation.  As  the  experimental  part  itself 
becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  the  teacher  through  repeti- 
tion, less  time  will  be  required  for  that  part  of  the  work,  and 
more  of  the  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  process  of  composing. 

Perhaps  the  most  educative  process  that  any  child  ever 
passes  through  in  school  is  that  of  being  led  to  observe 
closely,  to  think  intensely,  and  then  to  write  what  he  has 
observed  and  what  he  thinks,  in  his  own  way,  using  his  own 
language.  Compositions  produced  in  this  way  will  have 
the  merit  of  originality,  and  will  develop  in  tlje  pupil  a  per- 
sonal independence ;  but  it  is  true  that  they  will  not  make 
a  very  good  showing  when  the  teacher  collects  them  and 
considers  them  from  the  standpoint  of  works  of  art.  Teach- 
ers need  to  be  reminded  that  compositions  are  written  by 
pupils  for  their  own  benefit ;' and  that  if  it  were  desired 
to  produce  articles  of  special  merit,  we  should  not  employ 
the  pupils,  but  the  teachers,  to  produce  them. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  notice  that  the  text-book  in 
grammar  adopted  last  summer  assigns  for  the  sixth  grade 
composition  work  almost  identically  the  same  list  .of  sub- 
jects as  that  which  we  had  in  our  own  course  of  study. 
There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  the  best  schools  toward  this 
kind  of  thoughtful  composition  work,  and  it  seems  to  me 
our  proper  course  is  not  to  throw  it  out,  but  to  systematize 
it  and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  proportions  and  its  proper 
relative  place  in  our  scheme  of  work. 
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It  seems  to  me  in  place  here  to  refer,  incidentally,  to 
the  beneficent  moral  effect  which  these  nature  studies  and 
supplementary  reading  work  naturally  have  upon  the  pupils 
who  receive  instruction  in  the  lower  grades.  The  study  of 
natural  laws  and  physical  forces  tends  greatly  to  enlighten 
the  mind  and  free  it  from  the  many  superstitions  which 
cling  inevitably  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  In  the  study 
of  animals  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to  develop  humane 
sentiments  and  to  interest  children  in  the  kind  of  compan- 
ionship with  animals  which  is  particularly  calculated  to  en- 
noble childish  character.  To  develop  an  interest  in  the 
habits  and  characteristic  actions  of  animals  is  also  to  open 
a  field  of  interesting  literature  to  children. 

Children  will  read  something ;  and  it  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, better  that  they  should  be  interested  in  natural  history 
reading  than  be  allowed  to  drift  into  the  reading  of  such 
writings  as  are  constantly  thrust  before  them  on  the  shelves 
of  the  small  newsdealers. 

In  a  similar  way,  to  interest  the  child  in  plant  life,  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  flowers,  conditions  under  which 
plants  best  thrive,  and  to  create  a  feeling  of  personal  com- 
panionship with  growing  things,  is  to  make  the  beginning 
for  the  child  of  a  life-long  interest  in  things  that  are  pure 
and  ennobling.  To  interest  the  child  even  slightly  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  at  night,  to  give  him  the  most 
limited  notion  of  the  immensity  of  space  which  separates 
the  stars,  is  to  give  him  a  sense  of  the  sublime,  of  the  illim- 
itable, which,  however  vague  it  may  be,  fascinates  his 
mind  and  keeps  him  from  thinking  of  baser  things. 

All  such  thoughts  and  such  feelings  enter  into  the  up- 
building of  a  character  whose  tendency  will  always  be  away 
from  the  low,  base,  and  ignoble ;  and  any  child  whose  inter- 
ests are  well  set  in  such  things  as  these  will  be  ever  after 
safer  from  temptations  which  the  life  of  a  great  city  natu- 
rally thrusts  upon  his  attention.  In  like  manner,  the  supple- 
mentary reading  which  is  used  in  this  connection  as  a  basis 
of  a  part  of  the  composition  work  and  for  some  of  the  drill  in 
reading  is  of  a  character  whose  moral  effect  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  doubted.     Look  at  the  list  of  books  for  the  grades: 
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FOURTH   GRADE. 

Andersen's  Stories. 

Alcott's  Little  Men. 

Dunton's  Our  Own  Country. 

Edgeworth's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not. 

Gibeme's  Among  the  Stars. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  of  New  England. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

King's  The  Land  We  Live  In. 

Saunders'  Beautiful  Joe.  ] 

Scudder's  Fable  and  Folk  Stories. 

Se well's  Black  Beauty.. 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside. 

Century  Book  for  Young  Americans. 

Whittier's  Child  Life,  in  poetry  and  prose. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

Talks  About  Animals. 

American  Life  and  Adventure. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Alcott's  Little  Women. 
Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes. 
Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees. 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Dunton's  Our  American  Neighbors. 
Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Holmes'  Grandmother's  Stories. 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
King's  This  Continent  of  Ours. 
King's  Rocky  Mountains. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Fiske's  War  of  American  Independence. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Buckley's  Fairy  Land  of  Science. 
Boyesen's  Modern  Vikings. 
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Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe. 
Dickens'  Christmas  Stories. 
Dunton's  Modern  Europe. 
Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country.* 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.     Part  II, 
King^ley's  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Montefiore's  Leaders  Into  Unknown  Lands. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Warner's  Being  a  Boy. 

SEVENTH   GRADE. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Bolton's  Famous  American  Authors. 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Chivalry. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     • 
Fiske's  Washington  and  His  Country. 
Irving' s  Sketch  Book. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
McCook's  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries. 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History. 
Whittier's  Snow  Bound. 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

Abbott's  Naturalist's  Rambles  About  Home. 

Ballou's  Footprints  of  .Travel. 

Black's  Story  of  Ohio. 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

Stoddard's  Life  of  Lincoln. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 
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Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees. 
Warner's  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
Dole's  American  Citizen. 
Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct. 
My  Hunt  After  the  Captain. 
Franklin's  Poor  Richard. 

*  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  homes  from  which  our 
pupils  come  books  like  the  above  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  the 
homes  from  which  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  are  gath- 
ered not  a  copy  of  the  above  books  can  be  found ;  nor  in- 
deed of  any  books  the  reading  of  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
pupils,  outside,  perhaps,  of  the  text-books  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  bought  by  the  various  members  of.  the 
family.  The  children  who,  in  the  Public  Schools,  have  be- 
come interested  in  books  of  this  kind  are  easily  interested 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  like  these,  or  better,  in  the 
Public  Library,  and  that  they  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  I 
would  myself  prefer  to  have  my  child  spend  his  evenings 
engrossed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  reading  of  some  of  these 
books  than  to  have  him  ineet  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  com- 
rades in  a  shed  upon  the  rear  part  of  some  vacant  lot  to 
spend  his  evenings  in  smoking  cigarettes  and  gossiping 
with  his  mates. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  interest  all  children  so  thor- 
oughly in  books  that  they  are  safe  from  these  other  tempta- 
tions; of  which  fact  we  have  been  made  painfully  aware  in 
some  of  the  recent  investigations  made  by  the  truant  officer 
in  some  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  crowds  of  children  who  frequent  the  Public 
Library  and  its  branches  are  evidence  that  we  do  so 
reach  a  considerable  number;  and  the  thousands  of  good 
books  devoted  to  children  sold  in  the  book  stores  of  Cleve- 
land give  further  evidence  that  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Public  Library  are  raising  up  a  generation  of  readers  who 
will  continue  to  read  the  better  class  of  books. 

There  is  always  some  new  subject  clamoring  for  en- 
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trance  into  the  Public  School  course  of  study.  It  will  not 
do  to  accept  every  suggestion  of  specialists,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  shut  the  doors  positively  against  progress. 
Old  subjects  clamor  for  their  allotted  time,  sometimes  be- 
yond reason.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  reason  must 
determine  upon  a  just  and  appropriate  number  of  studies 
and  give  to  each  its  equitable  portion  of  time.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  past  has  been  toward  undue  conservatism  and 
undue  attention  to  those  subjects  which  require  skill,  which 
can  be  attained  by  drill  only,  rather  than  toward  subjects 
which  allow  larger  liberty  in  thought  and  require  greater 
independent  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils.  A  wise  in- 
troduction of  the  elements  of  subjects  which  require  ob- 
servation and  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  those 
which  develop  the  moral  consciousness  of  pupils,  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  helpful,  provided  this  be  done  in 
such  way  as  to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  progress  in  es- 
sentials. That  this  can  be  done  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  by  some  of  the  best  schools,  private  and  pub- 
lic, in  this  country;  while  abroad,  the  distinctive  tendency 
in  the  best  schools  is  toward  studies  whose  ideas  are  of 
worth  rather  than  toward  restriction  to  "  drill  "  studies. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  contended  strongly  that 
the  line  of  progress  lies  in  this  direction.  He  has  labored 
earnestly  for  many  years  for  the  introduction  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  number  of  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of 
giving  so  much  time  to  a  few.  He  holds  that  experience 
in  college  work  has  shown  that  such  persons  have  larger 
intelligence  and  greater  power,  more  adaptability,  and  that 
they  are  in  every  way  better  students  in  college  and  better 
and  more  successful  workers  after  college  life.  He  admits 
that  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  a  part  of  this  con- 
clusion is  theory,  because  the  liberal  course  of  study  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  this  country  is  a  matter  of  the  last 
few  years  comparatively;  but  he  shows  conclusively  by  a 
comparison  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  schools  in  this 
country  with  those  of  France  and  Germany  for  many  years 
that  they  have. fairly  outstripped  us  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taught,  though  these  subjects  do  not  appear  in  their 
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courses  of  study  under  names  so  pompous  as  those  some- 
times given  them  in  ours.  Every  subject  mentioned  in 
our  course  of  study  in  Cleveland  has  been  regularly  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  France  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  Germany  during  a  much  longer  period ; 
and  the  outcome  in  those  schools  has  been  considered  very 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  to  the  persons  thus  educated,  and 
to  the  government  under  whose  control  the  work  has  been 
done.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  tendency  in  this  country 
has,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  toward  an  enrichment  of 
our  course,  which  shall  make  our  work  to  some  extent  ap- 
proach the  thoroughness  and  liberality  of  those  of  Prance 
and  Germany.  We  have  the  added  necessity  upon  us  in 
this  country  for  a  large  amount  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  government,  which  becomes  much  more 
necessary  in  a  land  like  ours  than  it  is  under  monarchical 
government. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  through  the 
somewhat  famous  committee  of  ten,  has  elaborated  with 
great  care  a  comprehensive  course  for  secondary  schools, 
and  through  the  committee  of  fifteen  (of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member)  a  similar  report  has  been  made 
upon  the  work  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  In  view  of 
these  movements,  and  of  the  thoughtful  character  of  the 
consideration  that  has  been  given  to  these  matters  by  some 
of  the  best  thinkers  on  public  education,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  examine  carefully  before  making 
radical  changes  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  very 
things  which  they  recommend.  In  the  committee  of  ten 
and  the  committee  of  fifteen  the  ripe  scholarship  of  such 
men  as  President  Eliot  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  been  used  with 
marked  effect.  These  are  men  who  have  not  confined  their 
studies  to  the  school  side  of  the  problem,  but  are  indeed 
men  of  affairs  as  well.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  neglect 
entirely  the  study  of  the  problem  from  the  side  to  which 
they  have  called  attention.  There  is  not  a  wide-awake, 
progressive  city  in  this  country  whose  course  of  study  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  influence  of  these  two  reports. 
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One  of  the  most  important  ends  sought  in  modem  pub- 
lic education  is  the  preparation  for  citizenship.  Civilized 
life  is  distinguished  by  the  idea  of  obedience  to  the  law. 
Civilized  people  live  in  institutions.  The  character  of  the 
institution  is  largely  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it  or  who  live  in  it.  Government 
(the  state)  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these  institu- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  so  thoroughly  fundamental  that  it  as- 
sumes to  regulate  many  of  the  others.  Whatever  else  the 
Public  Schools  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  there  must  be  no 
omission  here,  and  since  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Public 
Schools  leave  them  at  an  early  age,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
the  instruction  in  civics  and  the  history  of  our  country  in 
the  lower  grades.  Fortunately,  the  elements  of  civil  gov- 
ernment are  very  simple  in  their  nature,  and  the  facts  of 
our  history  are  especially  interesting  to  children  through 
the  elements  of  patriotism  and  heroism  which  have  charac- 
terized the  personal  action  of  our  immediate  ancestry. 

In  the  course  of  study  as  now  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  city,  this  work  is  begun  in  the  lowest  grades 
and  followed  in  one  form  or  another  through  all  the  grades 
below  the  High  School.  In  each  succeeding  grade,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  a  review  is  had  of  the  work  of 
prior  grades,  and  the  enlargement  is  made  in  each  grade 
upon  some  special  phase  of  our  country's  life  history.  The 
work  is  chiefly  oral  in  the  first  six  grades,  consisting  of  in- 
struction by  the  teacher,  recitation  by  the  pupil  of  stories 
which  he  has  heard  or  which  have  been  taught  to  him, 
learning  and  reciting  of  literature  especially  related  to  his- 
torical events,  and  the  writing  of  compositions  upon  selected 
themes.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  text-book 
on  American  history  (Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
American  History)  is  used,  and  in  this  way  a  thorough  re- 
view from  the  text-book  is  made  of  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  to  the  present  time.  Throughout  this  work  special 
attention  is  given  to  those  things  which  illustrate  best  our 
progress  as  a  nation,  which  show  our  institutions  worthy  of 
the  love,  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  citizens,  and 
which  naturally  lead  children  to  an  enthusiastic  participa- 
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tion  in  the  patriotic  impulses  which  belong  to  a  free  people. 
These  things  will  be  better  illustrated  by  references  to  the 
course  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  work  in  the  first  grade  must  of  necessity  be  very 
simple.  It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  preparation  of  the 
child  to  receive  historical  ideas.  The  anniversarj'  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus  occurs  in  October.  A  little  celebra- 
tion of  this  day  tends  to  invest  Columbus  with  a  charm  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  He  is  represented  as  a  hero,  a 
man  who  has  dared  much  and  suffered  much,  in  order  that 
be  might  make  his  discoveries.  Columbus  is  interesting  to 
us  because  he  discovered  our  land,  North  America. 

In  November  is  another  opportunity  to  awaken  patri- 
otic and  benevolent  impulses.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  made 
interesting  to  the  children  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Stories 
are  read  concerning  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
poem  of  Mrs.  Childs  is  read  and,  if  possible,  committed  to 
memory  by  the  children.  A  little  later  in  the  course,  the 
relation  of  Thanksgiving  Day  to  early  New  England  his- 
tory will  be  dwelt  upon. 

In  February,  Washington's  Birthday  is  the  center  of 
childish  interest.  In  the  upper  grades,  Lincoln  will  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Washington,  but  at  first  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  think  of  Washington — Washington  as  a  child, 
Washington  as  a  noble  man,  Washington  as  our  first  Presi- 
dent. As  a  preparation  to  understand  the  anniversary  of 
birthdays  of  celebrated  people  an  attempt  is  made  by  teach- 
ers to  interest  children  in  their  own  birthday  anniversaries 
and  those  of  their  mates.  It  is  a  time  when  best  wishes 
for  one  another  rise  easily  to  the  lips.  The  controlling 
thought  is,  **  I  am  glad  you  were  ever  born,  because  you 
help  to  make  life  sweeter  and  better. '  * 

Washington's  relation  to  the  government  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  first  lessons  on  the  American  flag.  Attention 
is  called  to  its  colors  and  pattern ;  why  it  is  referred  to  so 
frequently  as  the  stars  and  stripes.  Childhood  is  the  time 
for  symbols.  The  flag  is  worth  nothing  in  itself;  it  is  worth 
everything  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try- and  signifies  to  us  the  heroism,  the  devotion  and  self- 
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sacrifice  of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  for  us  that  we 
might  be  able  to  have  our  happy  homes  and  to  live  in  a 
country  where  law  and  order  prevail. 

In  May  the  opportunity  comes  to  specialize  more  dis- 
tinctively this  personal  devotion  to  heroes  who  have  repre- 
sented in  their  lives  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  for  their  country  in  the  Civil  War  still 
live  among  us  and  they  are  invited  to  appear  in  the  school 
rooms  and  make  short  addresses,  representing  in  this  way 
Grand  Army  posts.  Children  tell  stories  of  their  parents 
and  friends  as  related  to  the  Civil  War.  The  flowers  are 
brought  to  the  school  and  presented  to  the  Grand  Army 
posts  for  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers'  graves.  These 
practical  lessons  enforce  the  idea  of  deep  affection  for  coun- 
try, willingness  to  live  or  die,  as  may  be  required,  in  her 
service,  as  no  mere  abstract  teaching  could  ever  do. 

In  the  second  grade,  yery  few  new  topics  are  taken  up, 
but  there  is  quite  an  enlargement  made  upon  these  same 
topics  which  have  been  treated  in  the  first  grade.  Espe- 
cially are  the  children  encouraged  to  talk  as  fully  as  they 
may  be  inclined  upon  these  topics,  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher  may  not  only  find  out  what  they  think  and  how 
they  feel  about  their  country,  but  that  she  may  find  oppor- 
tunities of  deepening  their  veneration  and  intensifying 
their  love  for  heroes  and  heroism.  It  is  the  feeling  that 
must  be  roused  at  this  early  age ;  definite  instruction  can 
only  come  later. 

A  line  of  ideas  in  civics  proper  is  carried  on  side  by 
side  with  or  connected  to  the  historical  ideas  referred  to. 
In  the  first  and  second  grades  some  little  reference  is  made 
to  local  government,  how  it  is  constituted.  In  the  first 
place,  school  government,  relationship  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils to  the  principal  of  the  building,  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  director ;  the  name  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  is 
taught;  the  service  which  letter  carriers  do  for  people; 
some  little  idea  of  these  local  officers  is  explained. 

In  the  third  grade  the  first  real  teaching  in  historical 
facts  is  begun.  The  biographical  element  is  emphasized 
by  a  little  study  of  Columbus,  emphasizing  the  difficulties 
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of  his  voyage  and  the  perseverance  which  he  manifested  in 
manhood.  Some  little  notion  of  the  characteristics  of  In- 
dians whom  he  found  in  possession  in  this  country  is  given 
to  the  children  through  pictures  and  stories;  a  little  ac- 
count of  the  coming  to  this  country  of  the  English  immi- 
grants is  given.  The  first  settlements  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  are  told  to  the  pupils.  The  settlement  of 
Connecticut  offers  an  opportunity  for  showing  the  connec- 
tion between  that  fact  and  the  settlement  of  our  own  city. 
The  statue  of  Moses  Cleaveland  in  the  Square  now  has  a 
meaning  to  children.  When  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
is  mentioned  the  full  meaning  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  found.  As  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  a  feeling 
is  made  predominant  —  real  love  of  country  the  end  of  in- 
struction. In  this  year  there  is  some  little  notion  given  of 
the  settling  of  the  different  colonies ;  the  idea  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies  made  clear.  Washington  is  now  as- 
sociated with  his  own  St^te,  as  well  as  with  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  story  of  the  oppression  of  the  British,  their  mal- 
treatment of  the  Boston  boys,  the  heroic  attitude  which 
these  boys  assumed,  are  told.  Children  learn  to  sing  patri- 
otic songs,  such  as  **  America,"  *'  Red,  White  and  Blue," 
etc.  A  very  slight  treatment  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  given. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  work  is  enlarged  upon  by  deal- 
ing with  stories  of  exploration  and  adventure  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  healthy  children  of  this  age.  The  explora- 
tions of  La  Salle  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes,  down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  have 
now  special  interest  for  children  living  in  this  State. 
There  is  especial  study  made  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio 
at  Marietta  and  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union ;  also 
a  specific  study  of  the  Western  Reserve.  A  reference  is 
made  to  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Perry's  monument  is 
now  seen  to  have  significance.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  and  in  connection  with  exercises  incident  to 
Memorial  Day,  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  give  the  chil- 
dren some  little  outline  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War, 
the   threatened   disunion,    the   names   of   the    States  that 
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claimed  that  they  had  seceded,  how  armies  were  raised,  the 
earnest  devotion  with  which  men  left  all  occupations, 
dropped  their  work  to  save  their  country.  President  Lin- 
coln is  made  the  central  figure,  and  Ohio's  part  in  the  Civil 
War  is  given  prominence.  Many  of  the  leading  generals 
from  Ohio  are  named  and  stories  are  told  about  them.  The 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Monument  stands  for  the  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  our  country.  Children  are 
taught  to  sing  *'  Marching  Through  Georgia."  An  account 
of  the  raid  of  Stonewall  Jackson  opens  the  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  to  read  to  the  children  **  Barbara  Fritchie. "  An 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
short  reading  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech.  General 
Sheridan's  hurried  ride  to  Winchester  opens  the  way  for 
the  reading  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed's  poem.  An  ac- 
count of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  to  Grant  brings  Gen- 
eral Grant  prominently  forward  to  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren.    He  is  the  generous  victor. 

Before  the  pupils  leave  the  fourth  grade,  they  are 
taught  the  names  of  the  various  officers  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  are  given  illustrations  of  some  of  the  practical 
work  performed  by  the  City  Council,  such  as  paving  the 
streets,  building  sewers,  and  such  things  as  involve  the 
idea  of  work  done  for  the  public  rather  than  for  individuals. 
The  idea  of  the  community  life  and  what  co-operation  of 
the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interests  of  all  means 
must  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  children  through  the  years. 
It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  produced  instantly  by  a 
simple  piece  of  information.  It  is  particularly  true  of  ideas 
of  this  class  that  they  are  most  strongly  enforced  by  indi- 
vidual examples  which  come  within  the  experience  of 
pupils. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  somewhat 
upon  the  various  topics  presented  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
teach  the  pupils  to  do  more  thinking  upon  the  various  rela- 
tions of  the  different  people  who  made  up  the  different  col- 
onies; reciprocal  interests  among  the  colonies  and  colo- 
nists ;  some  little  indication  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
final   union   among  the   colonies;    conditions   of  trade   in 
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Europe  leading  to  adventure  and  discovery  are  studied; 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  are  re- 
counted, and  maps  are  shown  indicating  the  route  followed ; 
some  references  are  made  to  the  claims  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  discovery  of  America ;  a  little  account  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America  is  given ;  evidences  of  the  mound 
builders  in  Ohio  are  referred  to,  and  a  study  is  made  of 
their  mode  of  life  in  peace  and  war.  The  traits  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Indians  are  treated  at  more  length.  The 
somewhat  conflicting  claims  of  explorers  are  touched  upon. 
The  explorations  made  by  the  Cabots  are  shown  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  claims  of  England  to  the  Atlantic  slope ; 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Balbot,  and  that  of  the 
Mississippi  by  De  Soto,  are  shown  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  our  history.  The  settlement  of 
Jamestown  is  re-studied;  the  class  of  people  included  in 
the  emigrants  being  particularly  noted.  Study  is  made  of 
the  adventures  and  services  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant  upon  the  peculiar 
form  of  colony  life,  viz.,  scattered  population,  is  shown. 
Some  little  account  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
in  this  country;  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
Indians;  the  characteristic  life  of  the  Dutch  settlers  is 
shown.  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England  are  com- 
pared, as  to  their  characteristics,  with  the  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  differences  in  methods  of  government  and 
social  life  arise  out  of  the  differences  in  character  of  the  in- 
dividual people  in  the  two  colonies.  The  founding  of  Har- 
vard College  is  noticed  as  the  first  movement  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education.  A  short  account  of  the  coming  of 
William  Penn  is  given ;  the  founding  and  growth  of  Phila- 
delphia is  studied.  A  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Southern  colonies,  especially  that  of  Georgia, 
based  on  Oglethorpe's  philanthropic  plan.  This  is  noted 
as  the  thirteenth  of  the  original  colonies.  A  brief  account 
is  given  of  the  conflict  between  the  French  and  English  in 
America;  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  readings  from  **  Evangeline. "  Washington  is 
brought   to   notice   in   connection  with   the   expedition  of 
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Braddock.  The  fall  of  Quebec  and  close  of  the  war  are 
noted.  There  is  a  brief  review  made  here  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  study  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
battles,  and  especially  the  campaigns  leading  up  to  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world*  Sufficient  is  said  about  the  campaigns  in  the  South 
to  indicate  the  practical  unity  of  the  colonies  in  self-defense. 
The  close  of  the  war  and  the  formation  of  a  government  are 
noted.  The  topics  of  this  grade  are  made  so  numerous  that 
each  teacher  may  make  selection  of  those  special  topics 
which  she  feels  best  able  to  treat  and  concerning  which 
she  can  most  readily  find  suitable  reading  matter.  It  is  es- 
sential, in  work  of  this  character,  to  place  teachers  at  their 
best  by  allowing  them  to  do  such  phase  of  the  work  as  they 
can  enter  into  with  most  enthusiasm. 

Nothing  develops  more  completely  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher,  and  through  such  teaching  the  individuality 
and  independence  of  thought  of  the  pupils.  Older  courses 
of  study  are  deficient  in  that  they  restrict  teachers  and  pu- 
pils to  such  definite  lines  of  thought  there  is  little  room  for 
the  development  of  special  power  in  either  teachers  or 
pupils. 

The  sixth  grade  carries  the  work  forward  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Study  is  made  of  the 
customs  and  mode  of  life  and  general  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  The  threefold  character  of  the  govern- 
ment is  illustrated  by  the  naming  of  its  three  departments. 
The  struggle  for  balance  of  power  between  the  North  and 
South  as  different  States  are  admitted  to  the  Union,  is  illus- 
trated by  maps.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country  since  the  war.  The 
inventions  of  the  telephone,  electric  motor,  electric  street 
railways,  the  growth  of  great  cities,  trans-continental  rail- 
road systems,  ocean  cables,  the  greater  intimacy  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  are  all  mentioned  as  indications  of 
progress  in  the  material  prosperity  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  benevolent  spirit  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  A  brief  outline  of  the  Constitution,  naming  the 
different  officers  of  the  administration,  is  given — Washing- 
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ton,  the  first  President,  the  only  President  that  has  ever 
been  elected  unanimously  for  two  terms.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  is  noted;  and  its  influence  on  the  politics  of  the 
times  is  studied.  Pupils  draw  maps  illustrative  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  and  the  growth  of  the  Union  by  the 
admission  of  new  States.  The  subsequent  history  is  stud- 
ied by  administrations  down  to  the  Civil  War;  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  the  final  act 
of  secession ;  some  of  the  chief  movements  and  battles  of 
the  Civil  War.  Especial  study  is  made  of  the  character  of  . 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  who  lived  in 
Ohio,  or  were  directly  connected  with  Ohio's  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the  study  of  the  Civil  War  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  some  impression  of  the  vast  sacri- 
fices of  money  and  men  made  by  the  North;  that  the 
struggle  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  that 
there  were  many  incidental  issues  of  the  war,  such  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves;  but  that  the. one  paramount 
issue  was  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Nation  over  the  individual  State  in  cer- 
tain important  matters  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  local  character  of  State  government  is  easily  shown  by 
examples  of  those  things  which  interest  chiefly  the  people  of 
one  locality,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  appeal 
equally  to  people  everywhere.  A  brief  rt^sumif  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation  since  the  war — the  development  of  com- 
merce, building  of  railroads,  invention  of  telephone,  and 
many  other  things  of  national  progress  are  noted. 

The  vast  improvements  in  education,  especially  in  the 
Public  Schools,  receive  some  attention,  and  the  connection ' 
of  all  this  with  the  progress  of  church,  state  and  social  life 
is  slightly  explained.  All  this  oral  work  is  necessarily  su- 
perficial, and  in  a  way  merely  prepaiatory  to  the  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  topics  in  the  text-book,  which  is  done 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  has  not  all 
been  on  the  side  of  instruction  in  social  and  political  sub- 
jects. 

The  course  of  study  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools 
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of  this  city  differs  most  from  those  which  have  preceded  it 
by  reason  of  the  amount  of  subject-matter  which  is  included 
in  it  under  the  ^general  head  of  nature  study.  The  things 
taught  under  this  title  may  be  conveniently  considered  un- 
der five  heads :  Lessons  on  plants,  lessons  on  animals,  les- 
sons on  the  elementary  facts  of  physical  forces  (physics), 
lessons  on  observational  astronomy,  and  lessons  on  human 
physiology  and  hygiene.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  lessons 
are  given  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  language, 
and,  wherever  feasible,  the  topics  so  studied  are  made  the 
means  of  composition  writing;  that  is,  they  furnish  the  sub- 
ject-matter which,  when  it  has  been  learned,  in  turn  serves 
as  a  means  of  giving  the  pupils  exercises  in  the  process  of 
composing.  These  are  not  all  of  them  studied  in  every 
grade,  and  but  one  of  them  is  considered  at  any  one  season, 
except  that  physiology  is  taught  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  manifestly  better  that  the  pupils  should  study  plants  in 
the  early  autumn  and  in  the  spring  than  it  is  that  they 
should  attempt  to  do  this  work  in  the  winter  time.  During 
the  autumn  the  ripening  grains,  the  autumn  foliage,  and 
the  richly-colored  flowers  of  that  season  can  readily  be  had, 
so  that  each  child  can  make  his  study  a  matter  of  personal 
observation.  In  the  springtime  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren is  naturally  drawn  to  the  reappearance  of  life  in  seed, 
bud,  and  flower.  It  is  a  revelation  |to  the  child  to  follow 
the  growth  of  a  seed  through  its  various  changes,  as  root, 
stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  successively  appear.  The 
whole  movement  is  a  type  of  his  own  life.  Lessons  upon 
animals,  since  they  must  largely  be  given  from  pictures  and 
stories,  are  available  in  winter.  Thus  these  two  series, 
lessons  on  plants  and  lessons  on  animals,  are  adapted  to 
succeed  each  other  in  the  school  programme  according  to 
the  season. 

The  lessons  on  physics  are  taken  chiefly  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  are  especially  connected  with  les- 
sons on  the  human  body,  since  the  various  actions  of  the 
organs  of  the  human  system  are  examples  in  a  concrete 
way  of  nearly  all  the  laws  of  motion,  which  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  elementary  physics.     Some  liule  apparatus 
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is  supplied  and  experiments  suggested  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, carry  the  work  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  the 
lessons  in  physiology  require.  In  some  instances  these 
experiments  have  doubtless  been  pushed  in  practice  beyond 
the  original  intention.  The  real  end  of  these  lessons  has 
been  attained  when  they  are  made  the  means  of  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  lessons  in  physiology. 

In  the  first  grade,  during  the  autumn  months,  children 
make  a  study  of  leaves,  becoming  interested  in  the  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  rich  coloring  brought  out  by  the  alter- 
nate touch  of  sun  and  frost.  A  little  study  is  made  of 
some  of  the  more  common  fruits  —  the  peach,  plum,  apple, 
and  grape.  Children  are  encouraged  to  draw  these  various 
forms;  and  some  examination  is  made  into  the  structure  of 
each.  The  work  is  a  mere  matter  of  observation.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  cram  the  mind  of  the  child  with  knowl- 
edge from  books.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  an  occa- 
sional poem  or  a  delicate  piece  of  literature  in  prose  which 
expresses  some  of  the  human  feelings  roused  by  these  beau- 
tiful and  useful  objects  of  nature.  These  are  read  to  the 
children  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

Some  general  observations  upon  the  weather — the  suc- 
cession of  rainy  and  fair  weather,  the  influence  of  frost, 
the  uses  of  snow,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  winter, 
prepare  the  child  for  the  study  of  geography  when  he  shall 
have  become  older.  When  the  spring  comes,  the  natural 
influences  which  revive  plant  life  are  observed  in  their 
action,  and  the  first  opening  buds  of  the  pussy  willow  and 
other  trees  which  yield  readily  to  the  grateful  warmth  of 
the  spring  sun  are  made  the  themes  of  daily  observation 
lessons.  Seeds  are  sown  in  little  boxes  which  are  kept  in 
the  school-room  windows.  The  children  observe  the 
changes  which  go  on  in  the  seed  during  the  process  of  ger- 
mination. Whole  plants  are  studied,  the  use  of  each  part, 
root,  stem,  leaf,  being  taught.  Children  are  led  to  observe, 
and  to  describe  orally,  the  plants  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  they  can  write  little 
sentences  descriptive  of  what  they  find.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  plants  are  not  easily  obtainable,  some  simple 
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lessons  are  given  on  the  domestic  animals,  as  the  cat  and 
the  dog.  These  lessons  are  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and 
increasing  the  interest  of  children  in  animals,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  lessons  on  kindness  to  dumb  animals. 

In  the  second  year  the  lessons  on  plants  and  animals 
are  continued.  Nuts  form  ah  interesting  subject  for  com- 
parison with  the  fruits  studied  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
in  the  early  spring  leaf,  stem  and  buds  become  interesting 
themes  of  observation.  The  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
bud,  through  its  development  into  a  branch  with  leaves 
arranged  systematically  upon  it,  corresponds  to  the  life 
development  of  the  seed  of  the  previous  year.  When  the 
flowers  become  plentiful,  some  general  lessons  are  given 
upon  them;  the  corolla,  calyx,  stamens  and  pistil  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  a  little  hint  is  given  as  to  the  uses  of  the 
pollen.  When  the  children  write  compositions  upon  these 
topics,  they  are  encouraged  to  draw  the  things  about  which 
they  write,  making  an  application  in  this  way  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  receive  at  the  hour  for  the  regular  drawing 
lessons. 

In  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  the  study  of  animal 
life  again  takes  the  place  accorded  to  plants  in  the  early 
autumn  and  spring.  Insects  are  matters  of  unending  in- 
terest. The  cocoon  can  be  followed  in  its  life  development 
into  the  moth  or  butterfly,  and  in  the  following  spring  and 
summer  the  caterpillar  can  be  observed -through  its  meta- 
morphoses, so  that  altogether  the  children  may  learn  by 
actual  observation  the  series  of  changes  from  caterpillar  to 
cocoon,  and  from  cocoon  to  moth  or  butterfly.  The  earth- 
worm, so  like  in  appearance  to  the  caterpillar,  presents  a 
strong  contrast  in  structure  and  habits.  Some  attention  is 
called  to  the  wonderful  use  of  the  worm  in  the  production 
of  soil.  A  few  lessons  on  the  cow  and  the  commercial 
products  produced  in  dairying  are  noticed.  The  general 
appearance  and  structure  of  the  horse  and  his  usefulness  to 
man  are  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  humane  treatment  of 
domestic  animals  is  urged.  In  connection  with  animal  and 
plant  study  in  this  grade  many  interesting  little  pieces  of 
literature  may  be  found,  and  these  are  read  to  the  children. 
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In  the  third  grade,  lessons  on  these  topics  are  extended 
somewhat.  Each  child  is  encouraged  to  select  for  special 
study  some  beautiful  tree ;  he  is  urged  to  make  minute  ob- 
servations daily  and  to  become  able  to  describe  the  tree 
with  reference  to  its  general  shape  and  appearance;  the 
character  of  its  trunk,  the  peculiarities  of  its  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  the  color,  shape  and  size  of  leaf,  etc.  He  is 
encouraged  to  make  estimates  of  circumference,  height  of 
the  trunk  to  the  branches,  and  to  note  peculiar  slant  or 
droop  of  the  branches  themselves.  He  is  encouraged  to 
draw  his  tree  and  to  describe  it  from  memory  in  a  com- 
position. 

As  the  spring  comes  around  a  further  study  is  made  of 
the  opening  life  in  seed  and  flower.  The  child  becomes 
more  self-reliant  and  independent  in  his  observations,  freer 
and  more  capable  of  drawing  and  writing  what  he  finds  in 
his  observations.  In  animal  study,  ants  and  bees  are  taken 
up  as  having  points  of  likeness  and  difference  between 
themselves  and  the  insects  studied  in  the  previous  year. 
The  instincts  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  in  which  they  most 
resemble  man  are  noted;  their  habits  of  industry  and  their 
method  in  work  are  enlarged  upon  and  made  types  for  the 
children.  Some  study  of  birds  is  made.  Attention  is 
called  to  peculiar  modes  of  flight  and  song,  to  food  and  how 
procured,  peculiarities  of  nests  and  eggs;  while  a  more  de- 
tailed study  is  made  of  some  familiar  birds. 

Bird  study  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  reading.  From  this 
time  forward  the  work  in  plants  and  animals  naturally  iden- 
tifies itself  more  or  less  with  the  work  in  geography,  though 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  remaining  grades  it  is  made 
the  basis  of  composition  work. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  collect  and  arrange  their  plants  into  an  herbarium,  and 
a  much  more  systematic  study  is  required  than  that  de- 
scribed in  the  lower  grades.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt 
in  the  plant  study  to  systematize  the  work  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  perfected  knowledge  of  botany.  The  chief  end  is 
accomplished  when  the  child  has  developed  powers  of  keen 
observation,  of  thoughtful  pondering  on  the  causes  of  the 
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various  changes  which  take  place  in  plant  life,  and  when 
an  intense  interest  in  the  life  processes  which  he  observes 
going  on  has  been  implanted  in  him.  In  like  manner, 
there  is  no  intention  of  classifying  the  lessons  on  animals 
into  any  systematic  knowledge  of  zoology;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  an  intelligent  interest  in  animal  life  is  developed,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  humane  treatment  for  all  animals  is 
fixed  for  life  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Since  this  work 
is  so  thoroughly  a  matter  of  observation,  it  gives  a  much 
more  realistic  kind  of  knowledge  than  can  at  first  be  se- 
cured from  book  study,  and  since  the  life  changes  which 
are  described  in  the  compositions  go  on  from  time  to  time 
within  the  child's  observation,  the  compositions  produced 
from  these  subjects  have  an  air  of  originality  and  reality 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  more  abstract  subjects. 
Pupils  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  subjects  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner  should  they  enter  the  High  School,  and  it  is 
the  experience  of  teachers  that  such  elementary  knowledge, 
received  prior  to  High  School  life,  enables  the  pupils  to 
handle  apparatus  and  to  make  original  investigations  there 
much  more  readily  than  can  be  done  by  persons  who  have 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  sciences  in 
the  lower  grades.  It  is  true  that  High  School  teachers 
sometimes  misunderstand  the  purpose  of  this  work  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  expect  of  pupils  systematized  knowledge, 
instead  of  interest  and  power. 

Physiology  is  one  of  the  science  subjects  which  unites 
in  itself  practical  and  cultural  values.  In  this  subject, 
some  of  the  simple  but  necessary  lessons  with  reference  to 
food  and  drink  are  given.  The  influence  of  hot  drinks,  of 
very  cold  drinks,  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  of 
narcotics  are  taught  as  soon  as  pupils  are  old  enough  to 
begin  to  appreciate  these  things.  The  conditions  necessary 
for  good  breathing,  the  sponge -like  formation  of  the  lungs, 
the  bad  effects  of  the  stooping  posture,  and  things  of  this 
character  are  noted,  and  in  the  lessons  on  physical  culture 
these  things  are  practically  enforced  upon  the  children.  As 
this  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  expands  through 
the  grades,  we  reach  a  point  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
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in  which  questions  are  treated  involving  for  their  compre- 
hension some  of  the  commonest  principles  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  processes  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the 
blood,  action  of  the  limbs  in  walking,  of  the  fingers  and 
arms  in  handling  and  carrying,  and  of  the  various  organs 
in  the  movements  required  of  them  in  their  work  for  the 
body, — all  these  things  are  but  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  physics.  This  seems  to  be  the  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and 
to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  some  simple  ex- 
periments illustrative  of  these  functions  and  actions. 

In  reference  to  physical  forces,  some  little  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  force  itself,  the  difference  between  muscu- 
lar force  and  cohesion,  adhesion,  gravitation,  etc.,  etc., 
seems  in  place.  By  exerting  force,  muscles  produce  mo- 
tion, and  various  peculiar  motions  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals  are  noticed  and  compared.  Man's  power  of  loco- 
motion is  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  animals ;  a  little 
study  is  made  of  how  man  has  multiplied,  through  inven- 
tions, his  power  over  nature  in  the  application  of  force 
which  he  does  not  create.  The  bones  are  classified  as  lev- 
ers. This  leads  to  some  practical  study  of  the  muscular 
powers  and  a  comparison  with  the  mechanical  powers — the 
wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined  plane,  etc.  When  respira- 
tion and  circulation  are  reached,  an  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  practical  consideration  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
action  and  pressure  of  fluids.  Simple  experiments  are  per- 
formed to  illustrate  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
simplest  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  pressure. 

In  connection  with  physiology  of  the  eighth  grade, 
there  is  some  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  physical  laws 
governing  the  transmission  of  light,  and  in  connection  with 
the  nervous  system  some  of  the  simpler  laws  controlling 
electrical  force.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  some- 
what the  subject  of  electricity  as  applied  through  inven- 
tions to  the  work  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  nature  study  topic  is  that  of  astronomy. 
This  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  subject  in  any  sense  ex- 
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haustive  nor  even  systematic.  It  is  desirable  that  all  peo- 
ple should  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Through  this  study  children  readily  get  some  con- 
ception of  immense  distances,  of  the  great  spaces  among 
the  stars,  of  the  complexity  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  sym- 
metry in  forms  and  motions  of  the  planets.  The  interest 
is  greatly  increased  if  they  can  make  a  few  observations 
through  a  good  telescope.  Through  these  observations  an 
intelligent  interest  is  awakened  in  collateral  reading,  and 
on  the  whole  a  set  of  ideas  is  obtained  which  are  favorable 
to  elevated  character,  to  belief  in  law  and  order,  and  in  a 
general  conception  of  the  unity  and  harmony  among  cre- 
ated things. 

President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
puts  the  matter  of  the  moral  and  practical  effects  of  nature 
study  in  a  forceful  light  in  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Character-building  is  action,  not  imitation.  The 
chief  value  of  nature  study  in  character-building  is  that, 
like  itself,  it  deals  with  realities.  The  experience  of  li\ang 
is  of  itself  a  form  of  nature  study.  One  must,  in  life, 
make  his  own  observations,  frame  his  own  inductions, 
and  apply  them  in  action  as  he  goes  along.  The  habit  of 
finding  out  the  best  thing  to  do  next,  and  then  doing  it,  is 
the  basis  of  character.  A  strong  character  is  built  up  by 
doing,  not  by  imitation,  or  by  feeling,  or  by  suggestion. 
Nature  study,  if  it  be  genuine,  is  essentially  doing.  This 
is  the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  moral  agent.  To  deal 
directly  with  truth  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  know  truth 
when  we  see  it  in  action.  To  know  truth  precedes  all 
sound  morality.  There  is  a  great  impulse  to  virtue  in 
knowing  something  well.  To  know  it  well  is  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  its  facts  or  laws;  to  feel  that  its  quali- 
ties and  forces  are  inevitable.  To  do  this  is  the  essence  of 
nature  in  all  its  forms.*' 

The  question  of  adding  another  year  to  the  Grammar 
School  curriculum  is  one  that  comes  before  the  public  and 
their  representatives  in  School  Boards  somewhat  irregularly 
but  persistently  through  the  years.  An  idea  that  has  with- 
in it  such  obstinate  persistency  must,   by  its  nature,   be 
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worth  considering.  The  forms  under  which  this  question 
comes  up  for  consideration  are,  of  course,  greatly  varied 
at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  But 
two  of  these  forms  appear  more  frequently  than  any  others ; 
indeed  they  are  always  present  in  the  discussion  whether 
other  phases  receive  attention  or  not.     These  are  : 

1.  Taking  the  first  year  work  of  the  High  School  and 
placing  it  bodily  in  the  Grammar  School,  reducing  the  sub- 
sequent work  of  the  High  School  proper  to  three  years. 

2.  Adding  a  year  of  somewhat  special  or  technical 
work  to  the  Grammar  School  curriculum  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  High  School.  In  this  case  the  study  or  studies 
proposed  are  of  such  character  as  to  fit  immediately  for 
some  useful  occupation,  enabling  the  young  person  to  be 
expert  at  some  particular  kind  of  work. 

Taking  up  the  first  of  these,  we  inquire,  **  What  are 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages?  *' 

The  subjects  thus  to  be  removed  from  the  High  School 
to  the  Grammar  School  are:  English  literature  and  rhetoric, 
Latin  or  German  and  zoology  or  botany,  or  civil  govern- 
ment or  history,  differing  slightly  in  different  schools. 

Advantages  of  the  change : 

I.  Nearness  to  home.  Many  pupils  who  now  stop 
school  would  take  the  additional  year.  Even  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  broadens  the  outlook  of  young  per- 
sons, makes  them  more  capable  in  business  and  perceptibly 
better  citizens.  Pupils  who  now  desire  to  go  on  through 
the  High  School  could  enter  after  this  and  proceed  with 
the  regular  course.  The  High  School  course  proper  would 
then  be  three  years  instead  of  four,  as  now. 

Disadvantages  accompany  the  change  : 

I.  A  considerable  number  who  now  go  to  the  High 
School  would  consider  this  added  year  as  a  substitute  for 
it.  This  would  so  far  be  a  calamity.  A  few  well  educated 
people  living  in  a  community  become  a  force  in  keeping 
alive  the  higher  tendencies  of  living,  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  community ;  and  they  are  in  every  way 
helpful  far  beyond  what  would  be  indicated  by  their  rela- 
tive numbers.     The  High  School  educates  relatively  few, 
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but  it  takes  these  few  from  all  walks  of  life.  These  persons 
become  so  imbued  with  the  better  ideas  and  higher  ideals 
of  living  that  their  influence  over  their  neighbors  and  im - 
mediate  associates  is  far  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  uneducated  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  few 
clear-headed,  determined,  honest,  self-reliant  men  in  a 
community  will  in  many  cases  revolutionize  the  standard 
of  morals  and  methods  of  doing  business,  and  will  elevate 
the  tone  of  public  opinion.  While  these  characteristics 
may  be  found  in  many  men  who  have  not  had  the  direct  ad- 
vantages of  higher  education,  yet  the  influence  of  higher 
education  in  producing  them  is  so  obvious  and  so  well 
settled  by  statistics  that  no  sane  man  any  longer  doubts  the 
truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  they  are  found  in  the 
greater  numbers  relatively  among  the  liberally  educated. 

This  principle  alone  explains  the  enormous  influence 
(greatly  out  of  proportion  to  relative  numbers)  of  college- 
bred  men  in  political  and  social  life.  The  High  School,  as 
now  constituted,  is  the  gateway  to  the  college,  in  addition 
to  its  other  beneficent  offices;  and  nothing  should  be  done 
to  lessen  its  hold  upon  the  young  people  of  the  community. 
The  added  one  year  upon  the  Grammar  Grade,  as  here  out- 
lined, would  distinctly  reduce  the  enthusiasm  for  higher 
education  now  felt  through  the  influence  of  the  High  School. 

Besides,  the  year's  work  done  in  a  Grammar  School, 
with  the  conditions  and  associations  of  the  Grammar  School, 
is  of  much  less  value  to  pupils  than  the  same  work  done  in 
a  well  organized  High  School,  with  its  associations  and 
traditions,  and  with  the  higher  classes  always  in  sight  as 
an  incentive. 

The  pupils  at  this  time  have  become  of  such  an  age 
that  one  desirable  element  of  their  education  is  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  world.  They  need  to  form  new  acquaint- 
ances, cement  new  friendships,  become  acquainted  with 
new  customs  and  to  find  out  that  there  are  different  meth- 
ods and  various  standards  of  life  and  living;  they  must  be 
driven  by  force  of  circumstances  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  to  ponder  upon  new  social  problems;  in  other  words, 
they  need  to  lose,  somewhat,  their  local  limitation  of  habits. 
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customs  and  methods  of  thinking  and  acting  and  take  on 
somewhat  of  the  more  liberal  attitude  that  comes  from 
knowing  a  wider  range  of  social  life. 

The  difference  of  purpose  and  organization  of  the  High 
School  from  the  Grammar  School,  together  with  its  asso- 
ciations and  traditions,  its  opportunity  for  new  and  more 
numerous  acquaintances,  makes  it  the  fitting  instrument 
for  this  liberation  of  the  pupil  from  the  too  narrow  local 
customs  of  his  community  and  school  life  prior  to  this  age. 
In  these  respects  the  year  added  to  the  Grammar  School 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  first  year  of  the  real  High 
School. 

2.  Narrowing  of  the  curriculum.  Not  more  than 
forty  pupils  would  likely  enter  upon  such  work  in  any  build- 
ing. Of  these,  a  portion  would  wish  the  business  course, 
some  the  Latin,  some  the  German  and  some  the  Greek.  It 
would  make  the  number  in  many  of  these  classes  so  small 
as  to  preclude  interest  in  study  or  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ing. Too  few  pupils  in  a  class  is  almost  as  bad  a  condition 
as  too  many.  It  is  impossible  to  do  as  enthusiastic  work 
with  two  or  five  or  ten  pupils  as  with  fifteen  or  twenty,  the 
appropriate  number.  The  result  would  be  to  discourage 
all  pupils  who  are  trying  to  prepare  for  college. 

3.  Deterioration  of  work.  If  the  first  year's  work 
were  distributed  throughout  the  city,  under  seventy  in- 
structors widely  separated,  for  the  most  part  working  in 
isolation  from  others  doing  similar  work,  there  would  un- 
consciously come  a  lowering  of  standards  and  a  deteriora- 
tion of  work.  This  would  inevitably  come  except  under 
the  closest  and  most  exacting  supervision.  In  such  scat- 
tered form,  supervision  of  this  kind  would  be  expensive. 

4.  Added  expenses.  To  the  proper  teaching  of  the 
subjects  enumerated,  there  is  necessary  a  considerable 
amount  of  apparatus,  laboratories,  etc.  To  increase  the 
number  of  buildings  would  necessarily  increase  expense  for 
these  appliances,  for  however  small  the  amount  may  be  in 
any  one  case,  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty-five  or  forty 
would  make  a  considerable  aggregate. 

5.  The   multiplicity   of    subjects    required   in   every 
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room  of  pupils  trying  to  do  higher  grade  work  would  re- 
quire a  larger  number  of  teachers.  It  would,  by  the  best 
possible  arrangement,  require  an  average  of  two  to  each 
school  room,  in  all  about  seventy  teachers  to  do  the  work 
of  the  first  year,  against  half  that  number  now  employed 
in  that  work  in  the  three  High  Schools.  This  would  add 
about  $30,000  to  our  salary  schedule  each  year. 

6.  It  would  require  two  additional  rooms  in  each 
building.  There  are  now  thirty-four  rooms  of  eighth 
grade — 2  x  34  equals  68 — the  number  of  rooms  required  for 
additional  work.  One  of  Ihese  would  necessarily  be  a  ses- 
sion room,  the  other  might  be  a  recitation  room. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $2,500  per  room  for  construction, 
this  would  make  an  expenditure  of  $170,000.  This  is  much 
below  what  the  actual  cost  would  be  to  put  these  rooms 
just  where  we  should  most  need  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  plan  is  that  of  adding  a  year  to  the  gram- 
mar grades  for  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  High  School, 
and  who  desire  immediate  help  in  preparation  for  work  of 
some  kind. 

In  reference  to  this  plan  there  is  really  much  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  While  the  general  Public  School  has  for 
its  aim  the  preparation  for  citizenship,  this  aim  must  be 
kept  a  general  one  in  order  to  inspire  effort  toward  the 
highest  possible  development  of  all.  It  cannot  very  well 
take  entire  care  of  the  personal  tendencies  and  individual 
needs  as  would  otherwise  be  desirable;  at  least  it  cannot 
do  so  without  such  multiplication  of  its  functions  and  such 
increase  of  expense  as  to  be  impossible  of  achievement  un- 
der present  conditions.  The  best  that  the  present  school 
can  do  is  to  develop  power  and  give  intelligence  so  far  and 
so  fast  as  the  immature  stage  of  life  of  the  child  permits; 
without  so  stamping  the  character  of  the  child,  or  setting 
his  ideas  upon  a  specific  course  of  life ;  or  giving  him  dex- 
terity of  an  inferior  kind  as  to  preclude  his  after  develop- 
ment. The  demand  so  often  made  thoughtlessly  that  the 
first  eight  grades  of  school  shall  fit  the  child  for  immediate 
success  in  some  specific  occupation  is  unreasonable,  as  can  be 
shown  from  many  points  of  view.     To  do  so  at  that  early 
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age  would  be  to  lower  aspirations  and  narrow  possibilities. 
But  when  pupils  have  passed  through  the  eight  grades 
they  have  reached  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  prevents 
their  degeneration  into,  mere  machines  by  reason  of  specific 
training  in  a  single  occupation.  They  have  also  reached 
sufficient  maturity  to  undertake  studies  in  direct  prepara- 
tion for  business  or  some  special  form  of  industry.  It  is 
therefore  a  suitable  time  for  those  who  must  soon  go  to 
work  to  make  specific  preparation  therefor.  An  ungraded 
school  in  which  pupils  could  pursue  one  or  two  subjects 
each,  in  the  direct  line  of  pursuits  already  determined  upon, 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  to  whom  the  High  School  means  but  little.  In 
such  a  school,  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  mechanical 
drawing,  carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  foundry  work,  the 
elements  of  electrical  engineering,  should  all  be  taught 
whenever  pupils  of  sufficient  preparation  desire  to  study 
them.  A  good  library  of  well  selected  books  should  be  kept 
in  each  such  school,  allowing  pupils  to  read  up  thoroughly  in 
the  work  in  which  they  are  respectively  engaged.  The 
schools  should  be  open  in  the  daytime  for  those  who  can  at- 
tend them,  and  in  the  evening  for  those  who  must  work 
through  the  day.  Such  a  school  would  easily  become  the 
center  of  a  valuable  social  life,  furnishing  a  safe  place  for 
young  men,  especially  in  the  evenings.  For  g^rls,  besides 
bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  cooking  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided. One  such  school  would  serve  for  three  or  four  ad- 
jacent Grammar  Schools,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  build- 
ings and  appliances-  But  to  serve  the  best  ends  the  dis- 
tance required  to  reach  the  school  must  not  be  too  great. 
If  not  all  the  subjects  indicated  above  could  be  provided 
for,  so  many  as  possible  should  be  taught.  In  so  far  as 
any  of  them,  as  bookkeeping,  or  business  arithmetic,  or  cook- 
ing, should  be  taught,  by  so  much  would  the  needs  of  the 
community  be  met  and  the  general  tone  of  living  elevated. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  attract  into  these  schools  such 
as  can  just  as  well  pursue  a  more  liberal  course  in  the  High 
School  or  College.  There  is  always  danger  in  setting  up  a 
standard  so  low  in  educational  matters  as  to  develop  self- 
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satisfaction  with  minor  achievements  among  those  whose 
circumstances  allow  of  more  liberal  education. 

I  heartily  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  such  a  school  as 
this  and  should  approve  its  adoption.  But  we  provide  so 
poorly  for  the  schools  we  already  undertake  to  maintain, 
and  which  are  so  much  more  vitally  related  to  our  perma- 
nent prosperity,  that  it  is  a  move  of  doubtful  propriety  to 
undertake  many  new  kinds  of  work  till  we  have  more  fully 
provided  for  the  general  intelligence  of  all.  The  money 
which  it  would  require,  were  it  spent  upon  the  Primary 
Schools  in  securing  better  accommodations  and  in  reducing 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  would  so  increase  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  these  schools  as  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
primary  ediication  and  to  make  these  children  now  in  the 
primary  schools  more  capable  men  and  more  desirable  citi- 
zens and  more  efficient  workmen  than  could  possibly  be  ac- 
complished by  its  use  in  supporting  trade  or  business 
schools. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  discuss  all  these  matters 
and  urge  the  importance  of  each ;  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  one  positively  essential  matter  is 
the  bettering  of  our  Primar}'  and  Grammar  Schools,  those 
schools  in  which  the  bulk  of  our  population  will  receive  all 
the  school  education  they  will  ever  get,  together  with  what- 
ever of  uplift  and  inspiration  can  come  from  that  source.  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  Cleveland 
will  come  to  understand  the  paramount  character  of  public 
education ;  when  the  children  will  be  considered  at  least  of 
equal  worth  with  other  elements  of  our  municipal  life. 

In  a  former  report  I  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  your 
attention  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Kindergarten  Schools  as  a  department  of  the  Public  School 
work  in  this  city.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report,  now, 
that  a  very  satisfactory  beginning  of  such  a  system  has 
been  made.  During  the  year  just  closing,  eight  Kinder- 
garten Schools  have  been  established  as  a  part  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  system.  An  excellent  corps  of  teachers  and 
assistants  has  been  employed,  and  necessary  furniture,  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  have  been  furnished.     The  applica- 
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tioBs  for  attendance  in  these  Kindergartens  have  been  very 
large — much  more,  in  many  instances,  than  could  be  accom- 
modated. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  work  during  the  coming  year,  and  through  the 
cordial  support  of  yourself  and  the  Board  of  Education,  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  same  prosperity  which  has  thus 
far  followed  our  efforts  in  this  direction  may  even  increase 
in  the  near  future.  The  necessities  for  this  work  seem  to 
increase  more  and  more  strongly  as  the  little  beginning 
which  we  have  made  serves  to  throw  the  condition  of  the 
children  who  must  as  yet  go  without  such  advantage  into 
darker  contrast.  As  the  years  go  on,  and  my  experience 
in  school  work  broadens  and  deepens,  I  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  it  is  more  economical  to  spend  public 
money  in  the  prevention  of  crime  than  in  punishment  for 
the  crime  after  it  has  been  committed ;  that  it  is  better  to 
spend  money  on  the  formation  of  character  than  in  hope- 
less attempts  at  reformation.  While  the  High  School,  the 
College  and  the  University  are  necessary  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  church,  state  and  society,  no  less,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  Kindergarten  system  a  pre-requisite  to  a  right 
training  of  the  young.  It  is  in  these  first  years  of  life  that 
the  bias  of  a  lifetime  is  set.  The  trend  given  should  be 
that  in  right  directions  rather  than  that  toward  evil  which 
almost  inevitably  results  from  the  associations  of  the  street 
in  great  cities.  While  the  Kindergarten  is  likely  to  prove 
an  expensive  part  of  a  great  Public  School  system,  when 
viewed  merely  as  a  question  of  expenditure  of  money,  it  is 
nevertheless  likely  to  prove  its  most  economical  part  when 
it  shall  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show  us  fully 
its  returns  in  saving  children  who  must  otherwise  inevitably 
be  misled  through  bad  associations.  I  commend  very 
earnestly  the  Kindergarten  movement  to  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
to  the  intelligent  public  through  whom  support  for  such 
public  education  must  always  be  sought. 

SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 
The  growth  of  population  in  a  great  city  usually  ad- 
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vances  more  rapidly  than  does  that  of  the  assessment  roll 
for  school  taxation.  It  will  usually  occur  that  the  more 
prosperous  the  city,  the  greater  will  be  the  discrepancy  in 
such  growth.  It  requires  the  wisest  and  most  economical 
management,  therefore,  to  make  the  fund  generally  voted 
for  school  expenses  provide,  besides  tuition,  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  attend- 
ance. Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Cleveland  for 
many  years;  and  yet,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  at 
this  time  that  there  has,  within  the  last  three  years,  been  a 
commendable  progress  made  in  providing  excellent  build- 
ings, so  that  we  have  relatively  now  fewer  pupils  than  for- 
merly occupying  undersirable  school-rooms.  In  order  that 
the  situation  may  be  improved  rather  than  allowed  to  ret- 
rograde, it  will  be  necessary  that  still  other  school  build- 
ings be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

The  opening  of  Quincy  and  Fullerton  buildings,  both  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  together  with  the  additions  made  to  Oakland,  will 
barely  take  care  of  the  pupils  applying  for  admittance  on  the 
first  days  of  the  school  year.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  ensu- 
ing year  the  pressure  will  manifest  itself  in  a  distinct  degree 
in  the  following  regions .  First,  within  the  Woodland  Hills 
district.  An  addition  of  eight  or  ten  rooms  to  the  accommo- 
dations now  furnished  in  that  district  seems  an  imperative 
necessity.  The  Waverly  School  building  is  already  over- 
crowded, with  some  schools  in  the  basement.  The  Gordon 
and  Jones  buildings,  adjoining,  are  already  crowded.  A 
relief  in  this  particular  region  might  be  obtained  by  an 
addition  to  the  Waverly  building,  or  by  replacing  the  Jones 
School  with  a  larger  and  more  commodious  building.  This 
building,  as  you  know,  is  a  small  frame  and  barely  accom- 
modates six  teachers.  A  building  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
rooms  at  this  point  would  doubtless  relieve  not  only  this 
district  but  that  of  Waverly  also,  which  is  nearby. 

The  buildings  of  Hough,  Dunham,  Madison  and  So- 
winski,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  city,  are  all  of  them 
at  this  time  overcrowded.  The  trend  of  population  is 
strongly  in  this  direction.     A  sixteen-room  building  seems 
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the  only  solution  for  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
buildings  just  enumerated.  Its  location  should  be  such  as 
to  relieve  at  least  three  of  the  four  buildings  just  named. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note  what  seems  to  me  a 
strongly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  building  of  two 
more  High  Schools.  Much  interest  has  recently  been 
manifested  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  proposition 
to  encourage  the  building  of  these  schools.  I  have  hereto- 
fore in  my  report  indicated  to  you  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  appropriate  location  for  these  buildings.  One  of  them 
should  be  on  what  is  usually  known  as  the  South  Side,  in 
the  region  of  Pearl  street  or  Clark  avenue,  and  the  other 
north  of  Euclid  avenue  and  west  of  Wade  Park.  The  loca- 
tion which  I  have  indicated  is  in  each  case  only  general  and 
not  intended  at  all  as  giving  the  specific  place  at  which  it  may 
be  best  to  locate  the  buildings.  I  very  earnestly  urge  upon 
your  attention  the  promotion  of  this  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  High  Schools,  and  reiterate  my  former  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  for  these  two  buildings  in  order  that  the  High 
Schools  of  Cleveland  shall  have  the  opportunities  which 
their  present  excellence  warrants. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  Manual  and  Domestic 
Training,  for  the  year  past,  has  been  productive  of  great 
good,  the  interest  being  certainly  no  less,  and  perhaps 
much  greater,  than  in  the  years  before.  The  teachers  in 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  have  become  more  famil- 
iar with  requirements  in  this  department,  and  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  beneficial  results  to  the  pupils.  I  feel  that 
even  with  the  limited  means  at  our  command,  it  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  attempt  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  shop 
work  and  cooking  schools,  by  establishing  two  more  plants 
for  each  kind  of  work,  one  on  the  West  Side  and  another  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  present  two 
plants  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  all  the  hours  of 
the  school  day  being  employed,  and  yet  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  those  desiring  to  take  this  work  can  now 
be  accommodated.  While  I  greatly  desire  to  see  an  exten- 
sion of  the  manual  training  work  in  the  High  School  grade, 
I  cannot  forbear  the  suggestion  that  the  one  point  at  which 
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a  limited  expenditure  would  serve  the  greatest  good,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  in  the  grammar  grades.  I  hope 
that,  during  the  ensuing  year,  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
direct  the  expenditures  in  line  with  these  suggestions. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  earnest  and 
efficient  body  of  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 
They  have  been  loyal  in  every  relation,  and  prompt  and 
faithful  in  every  required  service.  The  Supervisors  have 
been  diligent  and  successful,  and  the  whole  year's  work 
has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  success  most  gratifying. 
Through  all  the  exhausting  labors  and  somewhat  trying 
details  incident  to  the  management  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  a  great  city,  your  cordial  support  and 
wise  counsel  have  relieved  my  anxieties  and  lightened  my 
labors.  Ver>'  sincerely  yours, 

L.   H.  JONES, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S   REPORT, 


SCHOOL  ENUMERATION  BY  WARDS  FROM 

1889   TO    1897. 


Wards. 


I... 
2... 

3- 
4... 

5-. 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 
10... 
II  . 
12... 
13... 
14... 
15... 
16  .. 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20. . . 
21... 
22... 
23... 
24.. 
25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3« 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Annexed ) 
Terrify ) 


Totals...  77409 


18-9.  ,  1890. 


1315  I  1902 
404   400 


62 


1453 
1324 
1944 
1817 

3137 
1024 

732 
1066 
1191 

966 
1856 
1700 
2197 

1993 
1407 
2061 
1304 
2539 
1355 
4246 
2762 
1802 

2413 
1611 
1013 
1040 
971 
1563 
1767 
2163 
1952 
2586 

3157 
2406 

3125 
2369 


715 
979 
*534 
1245 
1944 
1784 

2599 
1 105 

847 
1013 

1243 
765 
2029 
1758 
2736 
2628 
1881 
2^10 
2861 
2205 

1557 
4838 
2800 
1727 
2467 
1807 
1 152 
1 149 
1029 
1436 
1848 

1405 
1953 
3829 
2354 
2595 
3298 
2164 


1891.       1892. 
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448        444 
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956 
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18ii3. 
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305 

417 
747 
1482 
1484 
2216 
1632 

3009 
846 
892 
994 

1325 
755 

1648 

1909 
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3020 
2103 
2425 
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5294 
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953 
949 
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1896. 

1897. 
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246 

271 

334 

303 

346 

332 

332 

282 

579 

687 

717 
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1340 
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1298 
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M3I 
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1373 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools, 

Truancy  Department^   • 

August 31,  i8()y. 
Honorable  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director^ 

Dear  Sir: — As  provided  by  law,  I  respectfully  submit 
to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Truant  Officer  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1897. 

The  school  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  aggressive 
activity.  The  work  performed  and  its  results  are  given  in 
the  abstract  accompanying  this  report. 

This  department,  with  the  force  at  its  command,  has 
done  its  best  in  enforcing  the  Compulsory  Education  Law, 
and  yet  many  children  of  school  age  were  to  be  seen  upon 
the  streets  during  school  hours,  presumably  truants.  Such, 
however,  were  not  the  facts  in  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
that  number. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  Public,  Private 
and  Parochial  schools;  that  all  of  the  Parochial  and  some 
of  the  Private  schools  have  many  special  days,  during  the 
year,  on  which  their  schools  are  universally  and  invariably 
dismissed,  thus  throwing  .thousands  of  children  upon  the 
streets. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  the  Jewish  children  have  a  se- 
ries of  holidays  at  stated  times,  and  on  such  occasions  some 
school  buildings  are  largely  depopulated. 

Each  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  is  entitled,  either 
by  custom  or  law,  to  a  *' Visiting  Day,*'  and  when  she 
avails  herself  of  this  privilege  her  school  of  fifty  pupils  is 
usually  thrown  upon  the  street  to  enjoy  the  holiday.     Thus 
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several  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  are  fre- 
quently dismissed  on  the  same  day. 

As  in  past  years,  parents  and  guardians  have  been 
held  responsible  for  sending  their  children  to  school.  If 
they  failed  to  do  so,  they  and  not  the  children  were  pun- 
ished. Children  found  incorrigible  or  vicious,  and  the  fact 
established  that  the  parents  could  not  control  them,  were 
committed  to  the  Reform  School.  The  Reform  School  is 
not  a  model  institution  to  reform  truant  children;  the 
youthful  criminals  of  the  State  are  congregated  within  its 
gates.  The  committal  of  truant  boys  to  that  institution  is 
a  dangerous  expedient ;  but  so  long  as  Cleveland  has  no 
truant  school,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative. 
Many  of  these  boys  must  be  removed  from  society  and 
placed  in  confinement,  to  protect  comparatively  innocent 
children  from  their  association  and  consequent  contami- 
nation. 

During  the  continuous  year  I  have  waged  war  against 
the  sellers  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  Several  cases  were  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  Police  Court,  each  receiving  a  fine 
of  $50.00  and  costs,  and  others  were  warned.  Several  in- 
fluential citizens  ably  aided  us  in  the  crusade  by  important 
information,  as  well  as  by  encouragement. 

The  employment  of  minors  of  school  age  received  all 
the  attention  possible  to  give  with  our  limited  force.  Many 
children  were  excluded  from  workshops  and  factories  and 
placed  in  school.  It  would  require  a  large  force  to  success- 
fully enforce  the  section  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  in  factories  and  stores, 
as  it  now  reads.  This  section,  as  well  as  the  section  per- 
taining to  the  responsibility  of  parents  and  guardians, 
should  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
A  practical,  common-  sense  arrangement  for  the  employ- 
ment of  child-labor,  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  and 
guardians,  would  go  far  to  solve  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  law.  Children  of  school  age  would  cease  to 
usurp  the  places  of  minors  of  more  mature  years,  and  oflfi- 
cers  would  no  longer  be  required  to  do  a  parent's  duty. 

As  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  Cleve- 
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land  brought  about  the  agitation  which  gave  us  that  excel- 
lent cigarette  law  known  as  the  Avery  Act,  we  have  hope 
that  a  like  interest  will  secure  to  the  State  a  practical,  com- 
mon-sense Compulsory  Education  Law. 

The  Director  of  Charities  generously  supplied  a  large 
number  of  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  worthy  poor,  which  were 
kindly  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary. 

The  Police  Department  of  the  city  rendered  most  effect- 
ive and  courteous  aid. 

The  Police  Judge  and  Prosecutors  have  shown  us 
much  courtesy,  and  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  children  brought  into  court. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Keiffer  is  entitled  to  credit  for  tact  and 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  Superintendent,  Supervisors  and  Principals,  indi- 
vidually, rendered  us  much  valuable  service. 

The  Director  of  Schools,  for  his  personal  interest  in 
this  work  and  his  advice  at  trying  times,  has  our  sincere 
thanks.  Very  respectfully, 

ALEX.  McBANE, 

Truant  Officer, 
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CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS —TRUANCY 
DEPARTMENT. 


ABSTRACT, 


Showing  a  sammary  of  the  work  done  during  the  ^chool  year  ending 
August  31,  1897 : 

NUMBER  OP  CASES  REPORTED. 

By  school  officials 2,065 

By  police  officials     22 

By  citizens 45 

Total 2,132 

NUMBER  OP  VISITS  MADE. 

To  homes 2,483 

To  school  buildings 590 

To  stores,  factories,  etc 260 

Total 3,339 

NUMBER  OF  WRITTEN  NOTICES  GIVEN. 

To  parents 2,065 

To  delinquent  children 2,065 

To  employers ^ 15 

To  parents — personal  letters 1,166 

Total 5,311 

NUMBER  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 

Parents — neglecting  to  send  minor  children  to  school iS 

Children— for  habitual  truancy 88 

Cigarette  dealers — illicit  selling  to  minors 10 

Total 106 

RECAPITUI^ATION. 

Children  withdrawn  from  school,  14  years  of  age,  regularly  em- 
ployed    198 

"        withdrawn  from  school,  left  the  city 37 

"        withdrawn,  physically  or  mentally  disqualified   ....  16 

"        whose  homes  could  not  be  found 4 

"        excused  to  work — poverty  of  family 14 

"        committed  to  Reform  School  for  truancy 39 

**       committed  to  Reform  School  for  crime  .   .  < 14 

"        sent  to  Orphan  Asylum 7 

"       returned  to  regular  school 1,803 

Total a,i32 
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Cleveland,  O.,  August  15,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No. 
201  of  your  honorable  body,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Sinking  Fund  Commission  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  15,  1897,  were 
$71,462.61,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$66,111.25,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $9,844.35. 
(See  tables  attached.) 

The  Commission  now  has  invested  in  Ohio  municipal 
bonds  $75,489.30,  which  bonds  have  a  par  value  of  $78,- 
000.00,  and  their  present  market  value  is  about  $84,000.00. 

There  is  deposited  in  the  Society  for  Savings  $9,844.35, 
making  the  total  fund  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
bonds  at  cost,  $85,333.65;  bonds  at  par,  $87,844.35,  and 
bonds  at  market  value,  $93,844.35. 

Respectfully, 

MYRON  T.   HERRICK, 
Charles  F.  Leach,  President, 

Secretary. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Cash  on  hand  August  15,  1896 $  4*492  99 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TAXQS. 

Sept  12,  1896— Annual  appropriation {40,000  00 

Sept  12,  1896— Tax  collection,  Jan.  and  July,  1896  .    26,048  03 

EARNINGS. 

Sept  12,  1896 — Interest  on  deposits   (Society  for 

Savings) 781  3^ 

Dec.  I,  1896 — Interest  on  bonds i»74o  00 

Dec.  31,  1896— Interest  on  bonds 450  00 

Jan.  I,  1897— Interest  on  deposits  (Society  for  Sav- 
ings)              103  02 

July  I,  1897— Interest  on  deposits  (Society  for  Sav- 
ings)           150  20 

Aug.  9,  1897— Interest  on  bonds 2,19000 

71,462  61 
Total  receipts $75,955  60 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Sept  12,  1896 — Interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Board 

of  Education $411091  25 

Sept  12,  1896— Pinal  payment  on  $85,000  bonds  of 

the  Board  of  Education 25,000  00 

Sept  12,  1896— Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  for  rent  of 

box  from  Aug.  11,  1896,  to  Aug.  11,  1897   ...  10  00 

April  7, 1897— The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  for  rent  of 

box  from  Jan.  i,  1897,  to  Jan.  i,  1898 10  00 

Total  disbursements $66,111  25 

Cash  on  hand  Aug.  15,  1897 9»844  55 

Total $75,955  60 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THB 

AUDITOR  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  i,  1897. 

To  the  Honorable^   the  Board  of  Education^  of  the   Cily 
School  District  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,   O.: 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
financial  transactions  and  standing  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1897,  said  report 
being  comprised  in  the  following  tables. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  report  as  simple  and 
concise  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  show  in  detail  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year. 

Part  I.  deals  with  each  of  the  Funds  of  the  Board  sep- 
arately, while  Part  II.  combines  such  Funds,  and  shows  all 
transactions  in  an  entirety.  In  Part  III.  the  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, assets  and  liabilities  are  shown  in  fullest  de- 
tail. Part  IV.  shows  the  levy  and  estimated  receipts  from 
same  for  the  coming  year,  and  Part  V.  makes  comparisons 
of  all  these  items  for  the  past  six  years,  closing  with  a 
showing  of  the  net  results  of  the  past  year  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

The  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  most  excel- 
lent financial  condition  at  the  present  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  ROSSITER, 

Auditor^ 
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Ttf E  STATE  OF  OHIO,  i  ^ 
Cuyahoga  County,        ) 

H.  L.  Rossiter,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 
the  duly  appointed  and  qualified  Auditor  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  School  District  of  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land,  and  that  the  matters  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying Annual  Report  of   such  Board  of  Education  are 

true,  as  he  verily  believes. 

H.   L.  Rossiter. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  a  Xotar}'  Public  in  and  for  said 
county,  by  said  H.  L.  Rossiter,  and  by  him  subscribed,  in 
my  presence,  this  21st  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1897. 

Albert  F.  Crosby, 

[seal.  ]  Notary  Public. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


H.  L.  RossiTER, Auditor. 

Albert  F.  Crosby, Deputy  Auditor. 

John  Daykin, First  Assistant. 

D.  E.  Winn, Second  Assistant. 
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98  auditor's  report. 

THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  1. 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  clauified  analysifi,  sm  Table  No.  2.) 


Cub  on  band  September  1, 1896 $  41i;S78  7» 

ReoeiTed  from  Local  Tax  Levy 1 1,045.866  19 

*•     State  Tax 140,791  60 

**     State  Appropriation  for  I>eaf  Mute  Sobools.. 5.000  00 

"     *' Western  Reserve  Fund  " 6,509  17 

*'  "     rent  of  Rockwell  Scbool-room. 83  38 

**  *'     teaobers'  examination  fees 365  50 

**  "     tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pupils 1.784  25 

**  "     interest  on  deposits - 5.106  90 

"  "     sales  of  old  furniture,  iron,  etc 178  73 


Total  receipts 1 1,205,796  57 


Total  to  be  accounted  for I  1.617,U5  36 

Paid  for  Sapervisors'  salaries $  26,410  93 

*'     *'    teacbers' salaries 734,976  05 

'*     *•    officers  and  employes  salaries 96.147  61 

"     "    fuel  and  ligbt 31.437  82 

••     "    repairs 30,499 14 

"     "    stationery  and  supplies 26,152  30 

*•     *•    contingent  expenses 847  99 

"     •'    interest 41,423  23 

"     "    rent 3.35170 

"     **    furniture  and  fixtures 8,957  20 

"     *•    land 2.000  88 

"     "    buildings 108.881  94 

**     *'    grading,  paving,  etc 3.758  66 

Paid  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners- 
Appropriation  for  1896 $    40,000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1896 « 26.048  03 

Accrued  interest  on  same 781  36 

Appropriation  for  1897 40.000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1897 27.165  07 

Accrued  interest  on  same 1,123  82 


$  135.118  28 
Less  amount  received  from— 

Sinking  Fund  Comm'rs  to  pay  bonds. ..825,000  00 
•*  ••  "      interest.  80,066  25 


8  105.066  25  $    30.052  03 


Paid  for  school  books 8    47,488  82 

Less  amount  received  from  sale  of  scbool  books..      42,204  13         5.284  69 
Paid  to  redeem  bonds 4.000  00 

Total  disbursements $1,151,182  17 

Casb  on  hand  August  31, 1897 1    4654tt3  19 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  2. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemized  analysis,  see  Table  No.  1.) 


Gash  on  hand  Sept.  1. 1897 $    411.378  79 

RlClIPTS. 

Received  from  taxes $  1.191.G46  69 

•*  **     foundations 6,569  17 

"     earnings 7,5^71 


ToUl  ordinary  receipts « $1,206,736  57 


Total  receipts «  1.206,736  67 


Totaltobeaoeount«i  for $1,617,115  36 

DlSBUBSIMKNTS. 

Paid  for  tuition $    761.3*j  98 

"     "    maintenance 187.084  86 

"    fixed  charges^ 44,774  93 


Total  operating  expenses 8    993,246  77 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures 8,967  20 


Total  ordinary  disbursements 8 1,U02»203  97 

Paid  for  permanent  improvements 8    109,64148 

"     "    investments 35.336  72 

••    to  rodeem  loans 4,000  00 


Total  extraordinary  disbursements $    148,978  ! 


Total  disbursements $1,151,182  17 


Cash  on  hand  August  31, 1897 $    465,933  19 


ASSITS. 

Cash $    465,933  19 

Fumituro  and  Fixtures 212,339  79 

Land  and  buildings 3,961,433  96 

School  books^ 8.899  70 

Supplies 2.551  55 


Total  assets $4,651,158  18 

LlABILITIKS. 

Bonds  outstanding 902,000  00 


Excess  of  assets $3,749,158  18 
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too  AUDITOR  S    REPORT. 


THE  FUNDS. 

Table   No.  3. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  olMsifted  analyms,  sm  Table  No.  4.) 


GftBh  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1896 $      7.838  72 

Received  from  Local  Tax  Levy I    27,165  07 

*'  "     material  fees  from  scholars 892  50 


Toua  reoeipts 28.067  57 


Total  to  be  aooouoted  for S5396  '. 

Paid  for  superrisors'  salaries $      2,899  92 

"    teachers'  salaries. 

**    officen'  and  employes'  salaries 

**    fuel  and  light. 

••    repairs. 

"    stationery  and  sapplies 

*'     **    oontincent  expenses 

**    rent 

**    furniture  and  fixtures 

"    buildings 

**    grading,  paring,  etc 

Paid  to  redeem  notes 

Total  disbursements I    29.182  30 


10.410  00 

2.594  00 

886  33 

32996 

2.446  25 

15  50 

30000 

447  28 

1.010  51 

182  56 

7.660  99 

Cash  on  hand  Aug.  31, 1897 $      6,713  99 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tabl£  No.  4. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND.— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemized  analyiifl,  lee  Table  No.  3.) 


•Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1,  MW- $     7.838  72 

RsciinB. 

ReoeiTed  from  taxes I    27,165  07 

Reeeived  from  eamincs 802  50 


Total  ordinary  reoeipta •    28,057  57 


Total  reoeipts I    28/)57  57 


Total  to  be  aooounted  for $    35396  2i) 

DlSBUBaiMSHTS. 

Paid  for  tuition S  13,300  92 

Piud  for  maintenance 6,272  04 

Paid  fixed  ebarges. 300  00 


Total  operatinff  expenses $    19381  96 

Paid  for  fnmitore  and  fixtures 447  28 


Total  ordinary  disbursements I    20329  24 

Paid  for  permanent  improvements I     1,193  07 

Paid  to  redeem  loans 7.660  99 


Total  extraordinary  disbursements $     8,853  06 


Total  disbursements - $    29,182  30 


Gasb  on  hand  Aug.  31. 1897 S     6.713  99 

AssnB. 

Cash. $  6,713  99 

Furniture  and  fixtures 26.074  10 

Land  and  buildings 86,962  21 


Total  assets 8  119.750  30 

XiABiLrrm. 

No  Uabilitiee 


Bxoessof  assets $  119,760  30 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  5. 
THE   KINDERGARTEN    FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  classified  aoalyris,  see  Table  No.  6.) 


Caehon  hand  Sept.  1, 1896 1 

Received  from  Local  Tax  Lery 13.582  54 


ToUl  to  be  accounted  for $    13.582  54 

Paid  for  supervisors'  salaries $  670  85 

••     *'    teachers' salaries 3,810  25 

"     **    officers  and  employee'  salaries 149  00 

••     "    fuel  and  light 150 

••     *•    repairs 134  96 

**     "    statienery  and  supplies 35109 

**     "    furniture  and  fixtures 1,017  31 


Total  disbursemenU $     6,134  9fr 


Cash  on  hand  Aug.  31, 1897 $      7,447  b^ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  fi. 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  FUND.— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  iUmiied  analysifl,  see  Table  No.  5.) 


Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1.1896. $ 

Rtcspts. 

Received  from  tax. $    13,582  54 

Total  ordinary  receipt* 9    13.582  54 

ToUl  receipts $    13.582  54 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $    13,582  54 

DlSBUBSKMBNTS. 

Paid  for  tuition $  4,481  10 

Paid  for  maintenance 636  55 

Total  operating  expenses $     5,117  65 

Paid  for  fumitare  and  fixtures 1,017  31 

Total  ordinary  disbursements S      6,134  96 

Total  disbursements •      6.134  96 

Cash  on  hand  Aug.  31, 1897 S      7,447  58 

A88R8. 

Cash 8      7,447  58 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,017  31 

ToUl  assets I      8,464  8» 

L1ABIUTIB8. 

No  liabilities I 

Exoees  of  assets S     8,464  89 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  7. 
THE  SINKING  FUND. —ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  elaesifiad  Analysis,  lee  Table  No.  8.) 


On  hand  Sept.  Ist,  IMG-Cash •     4.498  OS 

Bonds  (par  value) 78.000  00 


182^03 
ReoeiTed  interest  on  183,000  Pickaway  Go.  Coart  House  bonds  m  ^      1^80  00 

'*  815.000  Norwalk  Sohool  District  bonds  (ftO 900  00 

'*  130,000  Jefferson  Co.  Turnpike  bonds  (dC 1.500  00 

'*  "        **  average  balaoee  in  bank  (Society  for  Savipfs)  253  18 

Reoeired  from  Board  of  Edueation— 

Appropriation  for  1896 8  40.000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1896 26.048  08 

Accrued  interest  on  same 781  36 

Appropriation  for  1897- 40,000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1897 27,165  07 

Accrued  interest  on  same 1,123  82 


8  135.118  28 

Less  amount  deducted  to  pay  bonds. 8  25,000  00 

Less  amount  deducted  to  pay  interest. 80.066  25 


8  105,066  25 

8    30.062  03 


ToUl  Receipts 8    34.685  21 


Total  to  be  accounted  for ....8  117.178  8* 

Paid  for  rent  of  box  at  Savings  and  Trust  Co »  W 

On  hand  August  31. 1897-carii. 8    39,158  24 

Bonds  (par  value) 78,000  00 

8  117,158  24 
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THE  FUND5. 

Table  No.  8. 
THE  SINKING  FUND.— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemiied  analysis,  see  Table  No.  7.) 

Caah  (aneu)  on  hand  Sept.  1. 1896 f    82.493  (». 

Rwmm. 

ReoeiTedfrom  interest. $  4,6S3  18 

Total  earnings.' I      4.6S3  18 

Total  ordinaiy  reoeipts •     4,638  18= 

ReeeiTed  from  inTestments. I    30.052  08 

Total  extraordinary  receipts..... •    30.062  06 

ToUl  reoeipts S    34.686  21 

To  be  aooonnted  for $  117.178  24 

DisBUBSBMiars.  x 

Paid  maintenance $      20  00 

Total  operating  expenses $  20  00 

Total  ordinary  disbursements $        '  20  00 

Total  disbursements I  20  00 

• 

Gash  (anets}  on  hand  Aug.  31. 1897 $  117.158  24 

A88R8. 

Cash.. •    39.158  24 

Bond! 78.000  00 

Total  assets J  117.168  24 

IdABiunn. 

No  liabiUties I 

ExcMi  of  aasets. •  117.168  24 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Headquarters I 

School  Director 

Supt.  of  Buildinirs. , 

Auditor i 

Treasurer 

I 

School  Council ^ 

Clerk 

Enumerators 

Coal  Weighers ' 

Stone  Masons 

Board  of  Examiners ^ , 

Sinking  Fund  Commissioners...' 

School  Books .,' 

Supt.  Instruction 26.410  93 

Supt.  Manual  Training 2,899  92 

Supt.  Kindergarten 670  85 

Normal  Training  School 

Central  High  " 

Wen         "  ♦*     

South       '*  " 

Central  Man.  Trg.    "      

West        "       ••       *•     

Hicks       

Outhw'te"       ••       •*     


Forward I.. 


I 

1 


I 

i 

I 

m 
o 


I   ■  I 


S 


I        2.274  00'  I       505  03 

8.126  761  17  99 

8  267  921 

2.999  761 


12  60|. 
1.819  44j. 
1.815  00>. 
2,497  99;. 


491  25 


18  00. 
1.099  92, . 


..!.. 


I 


14,379  62 

62,067  161 

31,452  00 

12.361  341 

4.700  Ooj 

2.200  Oo| 

1,760  00 

1.750  00 


1.156  67' 
3.103  6o| 
1,475  00 
1.200  ooj 
1.680  00 

720  00; 
96  00, 

107  76, 


445  00 

1.227  30 

1.013  59 

459  84 

400  04 

483  49 

1  20 

344 


I    L247  3S   I 


855  77 
627  04 
22122 
289  10 
69  (% 


12.859  i« 


955  50,. 


145  15 


64! 


369  27 
1.896  82 
3.030  01 
298  61 
152  37 
143  17 


11  17 


5.159  57 
532  5«) 
182  59 
455  52 
940  83 
668  87 
446  43 
532  82 
212  42 
81  55 
72  16 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


107 


^ 

1 

a 

K 

S 
1 

1 

1 

.'  1 

3    '    1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

$   15  00 

1 

1 

1  12446 

1 $ 

1 

1 

1 S   4-fiii  sy 

8.771  79 

8,489  14 

56.372  08 

368  15 

1.819  44 

14.674  93 

2,497  99 

491  25 

973  50 

1.252  84 

20  00 

41.423  23 

' 

11.659  99 

2S0  00 

86  00 

! 

* 

. 

1 

7  77 

1 

aooo 

; ! 

1           ' 

5.284  69 

5.284  69 

670 

24  03 

31,679  87 

""I • 1 • 

3,464  92 

853  44 

17.109  72 

70,120  78 

38.242  64 

15.166  38 

8.781  93 

4.369  27 

1,928  75 

1.944  52 

1 

168  70 

;     136  941 

163  SO 

360  00 

36167 
14192 
150 
290  69 
117  63 

74  25 

387  00 

84  25 

;      17  40    297  01 

1,010  5l' 

16  50 

300  00 

1 '   182  66 

1         i 

.. 

$ 

$ 

1 

1 

1 I  1 t 

1 

1 
1 S    .„. 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  school. 


I 
i 


Forward i  I.. 

Brownell  Kindenarten  School .. .. 

Hick«  *•  "       

Fairmoant        **  " 

Orchard  "  "      |  .... 

SterUng  "  "      ! 

Woodland         "  "      | 

Detroit  "  "      

KiDsman  **  ** 

Deaf  MuU  School 

Night  ••      : 

Alabama        "      | 

Barkwill         "      I 

Bolton  "     I 

Brandon         '*      1 

Broadway       **     | 

Brownell        "     ' 

Buhrer  "      | 

Caee  "      | 

Charter  Oak   "     | 

Cherry  **      ! 

Clark  "     ! 

Denisoo  "     

Detroit  "     


Forward,. 


540  00 

540  00 

540  00 

600  00 

560  75 

540  00 

255  OU 

244  50 

2.205  00 

4.956  00 

3.815  30 

6.184  92 

15.72B  10 


16.013  98 
17.561  79 
7.608  66 
14.401  75 


11,017  16 
12.380  91 
13.367  72 
10.946  82 


8 

I 
I 


I 
1 

I 


I 


2  00, 


150 


614  001 

860  75| 
1.581  00| 

415  60; 
1.3ni7 
1.796  00 

924  00 
1.227  00 

21150 
1.136  24 
1.404  57 
1.189  50 
1.130  50 


177  51 
694  10 
534  51 
135  66 
590  33 
782  95 
572  59 
744  21 
50  09 
381  20 
969  87 
404  32 
596  36 


I 


T 


.,$.. 


6  90| 
5  50i 

7  65! 


6  651 
70  22 


604  25 

325  85 

296  24 

307  96i 

I 

890  94 

378  50 

280  78 

404  90 

33  53 

752  28 

528  04 

600  77 

1.456  56 


9 


S 


2150 
2150 
2150 
2150 
2150 
21  50 
1175 
6  25 


126  n 
82  75 

100  08 
50  02 

10100 

107  50 


144  50 


59  23 
68  25 
124  75 
103  50 
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Table  No.  9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


109 


1 

1-1 

1 

.  i 

a 

M 

S. 
1 

s 
1 

1 

I 

i 

i   ;    2 

6 

H 

1 

1 

, 

• 

1 

$ 

1 

I 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

123  38 
144  66 
144  66 

124  77 
132  67 
144  66 
102  18 
100  43 

691  78 

711  66 





713  71 

752  92 

778  54 







706  16 

368  93 





351  18 
2,20&0O 

4.956  00 



34  00 

10  00 

1.404  87 

14  91 

5.347  78 

4.605  06 
5138 
92  40 
212  50 

21.523  76 

14  081  82 

78  82 





18334  99 

1,001  66 

200 

139  00 
230  06 

218  70 
264  40 

19346  62 



276  30 
10  00 



21,113  20 

31,185  99 





16,932  36 

295  12 

943  95 

1.38140 

30  28 

68  75 

270  45 
3333  01 

14.660  51 





2150 

20386  56 





15.717  34 
14301  49 

1 

$     

1. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Fnrirard 

Dike  SchooL. 

Dunham          "  .. 
Eacle 

East  Madison  "  .. 

Fairinount       "  .. 

Fowler              "  .. 

FuUerton         *'  .. 

Garden             **  .. 

Giddioffs          *'  .. 

Gordon             *'  .. 

Hicks               "  .. 

Houffh              "  .. 

Huck               "  .. 

Independence  **  .. 

Jones                **  .. 

Kentuoky        "  .. 

Kinsman          *'  .. 

Lincoln            "  .. 

Mayflower       '*  .. 

Meyer              "  .. 

Miles               "  .. 

Miles  Park      "  .. 


8 
I 


Fortcard S.. 


I 


I I.. 

6,686  26 
14^16  74 

7.485  28 
19.781  27 
14,278  86 
14,042  76 


s 

•c 


i 


■s 

I       S 

I      -s 


12.212  63 
13.586  75 
11.863  22 
17,741  87 
10.234  84 
625  (X) 
3.360  00 
11.562  69 
14.900  8.5 
11,068  75 
22.10.5  79 


525  00 
11,923  75 


907  60 
1.274  25! 

987  861 
1.967  171 
1.138  50; 
1362  67 


20  73 
10  60 
242  53 
672  61 
70143 
692  72 


1 


236  74 
420  87 
375  26 
1.170  80 
292  06 
379  10 


1.083  00 

1.235  99 

1.221  00 

1,678  90 

1.140  00 

108  00 

600  00 

1.101  00 

1,565  92 

1,070  83 

2.054  92 

394  50 

108  00 

1,088  25 


662  60) 

570  17' 

842  80| 

1,108  39i 

298  46; 

13  69' 

24101 

686  60 

67176 

233  22! 

1,301  74' 

34  63| 

17  40; 

635  76 


16  60 
396  38 
432  00 
438  09 
808  57 
346  58 

16  97 
367  37 
611  70. 
473  57 
259  66 
555  36 

77  53 

22  60 
41106 


r 


a 


s 


67  T5 
140  02 
118  50 
110  0(> 
115  41) 
107  7:^ 


107  75 
65  15 
117  50 
112  2S 
102  25 

49  98 

50  02 
74  50 

107  75 
105  65 
104  50 


51)00 
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Table  No.  9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Ill 


e 

g 

s 

1 

a 
1-^ 

1 

i 

3 

H 
■i 

£ 
B 

e 

i 
1 

a 

J5 

1 

i 

Grading.  Bio. 

i 

^ 

H 

1 

$ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

1100 

59  40 
218  58 

7.888  38 

V" 

16380  96 

432  00 

300 

9.644  42 

\ 

1 

1 

23.691  85 

^ 138  84 

16.665  11 

1 1 ; 



1 

16.574  98 

1  77 

20  01 

2').390  78 

1 

25,412  56 

1/     

149  43 

128  80 

667 

166  03 

"1      1 

14,491  16 

; 

16  50 
249  50 

15.913  23 

1 



1«0  78 

14.912  89 

i 

120  00 
990  00 

206  12 

21,771  10 

1 

13.012  12 

1 

713  54 

... 

80  00 



157  25 

4,698  40 



33  60 



62  60 

13.936  49 
17,963  30 

247  00 

12.985  10 

69  50 

61  00 

26.252  81 

j 

506  66 

' i 

673  00 

10  00 

1 

5100 

14.169  82 

$ 

i 

1 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

1 S 

1 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Forward 

OaklAnd    School.. 

Orohard  "  .. 

Outbwaite  **  .. 

Quincy  "  .. 

Ray  "  .. 

Ridge  "  .. 

Rockwell  "  . 

Saokett  "  .. 

Soranton  '* 

Sibley  **  . 

SoathCafo  **  .. 

Sowinski  "  .. 
Stanard 

St.  Clair  "  .. 

Sterling  "  .. 
Tremont 

Union  **  .. 

Walton  •'  .. 

Waring  "  .. 
Warren 

Wavorly  **  .. 

Willaid  "  .. 


8 


Forward. . 


I 


2.286  13 
16.309  74 
16.267  50 


3,114  13 

660  00 

12.r>%  66 

14.390  54 

14,096  74 

8.750  00 
15.834  75 

8  408  41 
13.987  70 
13,371  73 
12,149  50 
20,588  86 
10.886  63 
15.h»6  70 

8.236  27 
14.6a5  68 
10,114  55 

7.163  19 


424  50 

1315  50; 

1,300  00 

379  86 

557  50 

107  50 

1,385  00 

1.152  87 

1,212  00 

926  25 

1,368  00 

1,016  00 

1,808  17 

1.276  70 

1,164  00 

1.889  92 

1.096  01 

1.260  00 

1,008  17 

1.380  00 

1,094  19 

944  58 


5 
s 

& 


178  88 
727  37 
413  96 
96  87 
77  45 
14  52 
876  30 
565  06 
429  14 
278  83 
477  36 
^8  02 
270  56 
802  55 
415  79 
S42  52 
396  HO 
941  25 
452  69 
708  16 
602  02 
339  63 


t 

i 


141  08j 
66303! 
666  77 
418  22 
247  25 
12  96 
506  79 
196  58 
264  09 
121  48 
482  06 
289  43 
285  21 
173  41 
439  39 
534  53 
292  14 
386  32 
340  66 
176  09 
216  64 
219  97 


3 

a 

I 

00 


63  00 

07  50 

148  75 


e0  4^ 

39  52 
143  34 
107  75 
102  & 
122  00 
110  72 
132  12 

102  93 
107  75 

101  01) 

103  50 
61  00 

102  69 
50  50 

112  25 
107  75 
54  25 
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Table  *No.  J9 — Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


"3 


1 

1 

J. 

1 

1 
1 

& 

i 

1 

1 

m 

1 

$ 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

1 

2,133  07 

5.226  66 

19.043  14 

22  00 
39  93 

» 

18.899  00 



35.246  43 

203  05 





36.384  36 

4.056  81 

824  52 

11  60 

12  60 
37  15 

149  40 
1,440  20 

262  07 

15313  66 

• 

27  74 

16,453  14 





16,141  37 

10  00 







10,198  56 
18.432  29 

30  80 



910  49 

140  00 
133  83 

12,625  47 

16,387  90 

23  75 
13  15 

15.754  89 



42150 
37  34 
266  00 

14.704  33 

2.000  88 

25.997  55 

106  00 

549 
27  05 

1.980  79 

13.098  86 



17.924  01 



83  84 
8.564  98 





10.088  29 
17,066  02 

176  20 

12,310  35 

19.267  39 

1 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

1 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9— Concluded. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


1 

i 

i 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

1 

1 

0           N 

eaohen'  Salaries. 

ffioers'  Salaries. 

,9 
t 
• 

Repairs. 

B 
OQ 

1 

1 
1 

OQ 

H 

o 

^ 

oc 

Porward 

1 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

301  08 

1 

Woodland     School 

^ 

10.479  62 

1.111  25 

705  91 

112  25 

Woodland  Hills"    

7.6f)0  58 
1.800  00 

984  67 
178  50 

261  28 
28  85 

147  30 
183  76 

.59  25 

Boys' East         "     

2  no 

Boys' West        "    

1.400  00 

311  29 

48  05 

77  64 



Lake  Arenae  lot 

1 

1  30.964  06 

ToUl 

1  29.961  70 

8    749.196  30 

$    100390  61 

)  32.325  65 

1  28.!M9  64 
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LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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M 

1    ;    1 

1 

1 

] 

i 

a 
2 

1 

1 

101  31 

1 
s 

1 

«* 

1 

1 

$ 

54  06 

1 

$ 

1 

$ 

1 

$    . 

1 

1 

163  80 

13.029  22 

324  00 
150  00 

9.427  06 

2.343  11 

1.836  98 

1 104.892  45 

88  69 
13.94122 

$5.284  69 

$11.66999 

H8  69 

1   883  49 

S41.42323 

$  3.661  70 

$10,421  79 

12,000  88 

$  1.156.467  40 
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I20  AUDITOR  S    REPORT. 

QBNBRAL  ANALYSES. 

Table  No.  12. 

CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE- 
MENTS, ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

For  mnalysis  aooordi&g  to  fands,  tee  Table  No.  10. 
For  analysifl  MoordiDg  to  fondAmantal  parpoees,  wo  Table  No.  11. 


n    u       u     JO-.*     1^  1   ,«yr/In  Treaaary- 1119^7  61 

Cash  on  bikod  September  1 .  1887  j  !„  j,^^  of  Sink'g  Fund  Com're      82.4M  OS 

$501.710  54 

AiOBirrs. 

ReoeiTed  from  looal  tax  levy  (Table 

No.  IS) $1,086,602  80 

Reoeived  from  Stote  tax  (Table  No.  14}  140.791  50 
Reoeired   from    State   appropriation 

(Table  No.  16) 6.000  00 

Total  taxe» $1,282.894  30 

Reoeived    from    **Weetem    Beserre 

Fund  "  (Table  No.  16) 6.669  17 

ToUl  foundations. 6,569  17 

ReoeiTed  from  rents  dTable  No.  17) 8S  3S 

Reoeived  from  fees  (Table  No.  18) 3.042  26 

ReoeiTed  from  interest  (Table  No.  19)..  9.742  06 
Reoeived  from  sales  (Table  No.  20)  178  78 

ToUl  earniDgs 18,046  30 

Total  ordinary  receipts 1.262.009  »6 

ToUl  receipts 1.252.009  86 

To  be  aooonnted  for 1.753.720  40 

DiSBUBSXIlBNTS. 

Paid  tuition  (Table  No.  21j 779.178  00 

Paid  maintenanoe  (Table  No.  22: 194.013  45 

Paid  fixed  oharges  (Table  No.  23) 45.074  93 

ToUl  operatinc  expenses 1.018.266  38 

Paid  furniture  and  fixtures  (Table  No. 

24; 10.421  79 

ToUl  ordioary  disbursements 1.028,688  17 

Paid  for  Und  (Table  No.  25) 2,000  88 

Paid  for  buildings  (Table  No.  26)   104.892  45 

Paid  for  grading,  paving,  etc.  ^Table 

No.  27) 3.941  22 

ToUl  permanent  improvements 110.834  55 

Paid  for  school  books  (Table  No.  28) 5,284  69 

ToUl  investments 5.284  69 

Paid  to  redeem  bonds  (Table  No.  29] ....  4,000  00 
Paid  to  redeem  notes  (Table  No.  30) 7,650  99 

Total  loans 11.669  99 

ToUi  extraordioar}'  disbursements 127.779  23 

ToUl  disbursements 1.156.467  40 

^.-».«.u.«j  A-     Qi  iBoriln  Treasury $  480.094  76 

Oash  on  band  Aug.  31. 1897  ]  jn  hands  of  Sinking  Fund  Comm'rs..    117.158  24 

1  597,253  00 
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Table  No.   12.— Continued. 


AflBns: 

Ouh  in  TwMury  (Table  No.  31) S    480.094  76 

Gmsh  in  Sinking  Fund  (Table  No.  32) 117,158  24 

Total  CMh S  697,253  OO 

Office  farnitora  (Table  No.  33) 2.576  24 

School  farnitore  (Table  No.  33) 210.780  86 

Mechinerj  and  implemenU  CTable  No.  33) 26,074  10 

Total  farnitore  and  fixtures 289.431  20 

Lend  and  imDrovementfl  (Table  No.  33) 1,000,675  44 

Baildingi  and  iinprovementB  (Table  No.  33} 3,047.820  72 

Total  permanent  improvements 4.048396  16- 

School  books  (Table  No.  34) 8.899  70 

Total  investments 8399  70^ 

Stock  in  storeroom  (Table  No.  35) 2.561  56 


ToUl  supplies 2.651  66- 

TotolasseU 84.896.581  61 

LiABiLinu: 

Bonds  ontatandins  (Table  No.  36) $  902,000  00 

Total  liabUitiee .* 902,000  00 


Excess  of  assets «  $3394.531  61 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  18. 
LOCAL  TAX  LEVY. 


This  money  is  collected  under  aathority  of  ?.3958>of  the  ReviMd  Stotntet  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Umited  by  g  3969.  as  amended  April  27. 1896  (92-O.L.  S39) .  and  certain  acts  anthor- 
izing  additional  levies  fbr  Interest.  Manaal  Training  and  Kindergarten  parposee  (90— O. 
L.  97;  84-0.  L.  92;  90-0.  L.  349. 


Tax  yaloation-City  of  Cleyeland 1138.473.385  00 

**  Portion  of  Brooklyn  Township  annexed  for  school  purposes,         28.250  00 

Portion  of  East  Cleveland  Township '*  20.270  00 

Portion  of  Newburgh  Township        "  449.270  00 

Total  valuation  of  Cleveland  City  School  District $138,971,175  00 


Levy  8  mills  on  ab^)ve  1138.971.175  00 $  1,111.769  40 

Add-additlons 39.130  22 

••      old  delinquents 41,478  88 

'•      penalties  for  non-payment  (R.  8.^12844} 2,512  71 

ToUl $  1,194,891  21 

Deduot-Abatements  iR.  S.  g  1039) $  18.364  79 

Unpaid  old  delinquents 12,566  56 

Unpaid  taxes  of  1896 38,721  57 

$  69.642  92 

Amount  collected S  1,126,218  29 

Deduct  Treasurer's  fees— 1  mill  on  above  (88-0.  L.  47) 11.252  48 

BaUnce $  U1S,996  81 

Deduct  Inquisitor's  fees  (R.  8.  U  2803-11) $   6,344  66 

Police  and  Firemen's  pension  funds  (83-0.  L.  108) 20,498  88 

"       Tax  refunded  (R.  S.  1 1088) 2.643  87 

"       Cost  of  advertising 566  00|  30,062  90 

Balance $  1,083,942  91 

Add  net  collection  of  old  chattel  tax 2.6S9  89 

Net  receipts  from  Local  Tax  Levy S  1,066,602  80 


Note.— The  above  $1,066,602.80  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  following  funds,  vis: 

Common  School  Fund— account  contingent 8882,864  78  (Table  No.  2) 

buildings 135,825  34  (     "       "2) 

interest 27.165  07  (     "       "2) 

Manual  Training  Fund 27.166  07  (     "       "  4) 

Kindergarten  Fund. 13.582  64  (     "       "6) 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No  14.. 

STATE  TAX  LEVY. 


This  money  is  deriTed  from  state  taxes  ooUeeted  by  authority  of  Seetion  a951  of  Re- 
vised Statntes  of  Ohio,  and  distributed  by  the  Auditor  of  Sute  to  the  various  counties 
aocording  to  their  proportion  of  '*  Youth  of  Sehool  Age,"  as  per  Section  8856,  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ohio.  The  amount  proportioned  to  the  County  is  by  the  County  Auditor  re- 
distributed to  the  sehool  districts  therein  in  like  manner. 


Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  Common  Sohool  Fund,  for  the 
year  ending  November  15, 1896.  (abstract  from  report  of  Auditor  of  State  for  1896,  page  12. 
Table  4.) 

Balance  in  Treasury  Nov.  16, 1896.. .$  118,543  16^ 

Received  from  County  Treasurer  in  1896  for  taxes 81,722,198  68 

Reeeived  from  County  Treasurer  for  peddlers'  licenses 2,001  43 

Total  receipts. Il,72*.195  01 

To  be  accounted  for 1337.738  17 

Amount  retained  in  Treasury  (on  hand  Nov.  15, 1896) 96,851  17 

Amount  for  distribution 81,738,887  00 


Nunber  of  enumerated  school  youth  in  State  of  Ohio  1,159,258,  at  81.50  each.  Jl,738,887  00 

Cuyahoga  Cou'y  106,361.  at  $1.60  each,     159,64150 

Cleveland  School  District  93361,  at 

fl^eaeh 140,79150 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.   15. 
STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


Under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  General  Aasambly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
April  16, 1896  (92—0.  L.  1K2:  the  snm  of  $2,500  wai  appropriated  to  aid  in  support  of  deaf 
mute  school  at  Cleveland;  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  same  body  paaeed  April  24, 1886 
<92— 0.  L.  307),  a  like  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 


November  26, 1896,  received  from  Auditor  of  State $2,500  00 

July  9, 1897.  •        "       ••    • 2,500  00 


Total  state  sppropriation.. 


$5,000  00 
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Table  No.  16. 
WESTERN  RESERVE  FUND. 


127 


There  u  money  derived  from  interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Ohio  (into  a  fund  called 
"'  The  Common  School  Fand  *')  upon  money  which  has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
on  aeooant  of  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  act  of  Gongress-^uch  money 
beinjc  an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State,  upon  which  it  must  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  an- 
nually—as per  Sections  3952, 3863. 3954  and  3955,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.  This  interest 
money  is  distributed  by  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  various  counties  in  the  section  known 
as  Western  Reserve  School  District,  according  to  th^ir  proportion  of  **  Touth  of  School 
Age,''  and  redistributed  by  the  County  Auditors  to  the  school  districts  in  like  manner. 

Statement  of  **  Western  Reserve  Fund  **  (abstract  from  report  of  Auditor  of  State 
for  1896,  pages  U  and  226,}  Tables  No.  5  and  24. 

Total  amount  paid  into  the  '*  Western  Reserve  School  Fund,"  and  balance  re- 
maining to  credit  of  same  Nov.  15, 1896 $257,499  21 

Interest  on  same  for  1896,  at  6  per  cent 15,449  55 

Distribn.ted  as  follows  by  Auditor  of  State,  viz : 


No.  of  School  Youth. 

Amount. 

Ahhland.. 

519 
12,142 
106,361 

1            36  32 

Ashtabula 

849  58 

Cuyahosa 

7,442  17 

Erie 

10,521 
3,535 

7:16  16 

Oeauga^ 

247  35 

Huron 

8,830 

4.971 

617  84 

Lake 

347  83 

Lorain 

lo.351 

934  18 

Mahoning 

15,843 

1.108  56 

Medina 

6.217 

435  01 

Ottowa 

1,186 

82  93 

Portage 

7,64« 

53;-)  14 

Summit. 

16,728 

1.170  48 

Trumball 

12.948 

906  00 

Total 

220.800 

$15,449  55 

Cuyahoga  County's  portion  of  above  distributed  by  County  Auditor  as  follows,  viz: 


School  Dibtbict. 

No.  of  School  Youth. 

Amount. 

Bedford  Township 

284 

288 

1             19  78 

Brocksville      "      

20  06 

Brooklyn          "      

694 

48  48 

Chagrin  Falls  "      

Dover               **      

40 
647 
353 
86S 
578 
217 
596 
352 
282 
426 
290 
242 
346 
348 
322 
7ilO 
447 
78S 
341 
863 
204 
4t50 
603 
486 
345 
93,861 

2  80 
45  19 

E.Cleveland    **      

24  71 

Euclid              "      

60  56 

Independence  ** 

40  36 

Mayfield          "      

15  19 

Miadleburgh    "      

41  62 

Olmsted           *'       

24  54 

Orange              "      

19  74 

Parma 

29  72 

Royalton          "      

20  20 

Solon               •* 

Strongsville     **      

16  94 
24  12 

Warrensville    "      

Bedford       Village 

24  26 
22  44 
55  10 

Chagrin  Palls    *'     

31  29 

CoUuiwood       " 

£.  Clevelmd     "     ,. 

55  06 
23  87 

Glenville           "     

60  21 

Olmsted  Falls  "     

14  28 

Newbuigh         '*     

32  20 

Rookport          ••     

**    ^special/  "     

42  11 
34  02 

West  ftockporf      

Cleveland  City 

24  15 
6.569  17 

ToUl 

106.361 

$7,442  17 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  17. 
RENTS. 


Reoeired  from  Cuyihofa  oountj  for  rent  of  room  in  Ro^woll  Sehool  buiUlini 
(need  for  teachers  ezamin&tione)  for  eicht  monthi  %i  9100.00  per  uinnm...... 


ToUI.. 


$S3  3S. 


183  33 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  18. 
FEES. 


129 


Under  rathority  of  See.  4018  R.  8.,  as  unended  April  25. 1890  (87  0.  L.  817)  a  **  taition 
fee  "  ia  charged  papila  attending  the  Pablio  Sohools  who  live  outride  of  the  aohool  dit- 
triet. 

Under  authority  of  See.  4081  R.  S..  applioaata  for  positions  as  teaohers  in  the  PubUo 
Schools  are  charged  a  fee  for  ezaminatioa  for  qaalification  aa  inch. 

Pupils  at  the  Manual  Training  Schools  are  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  annum,  to  pay 
for  apparatus,  materials,  etc.,  furnished  them. 


Tuition  fees  collected  from  pupils  of  Normal  Training  School 

I    8300 

"                    "                  •* 

Central  High 

•• 

496  73 

*•                     ti                  «« 

West  High 

*«     

660  28 

*. 

South  High 

•♦     

7140 

M                                                    »»                                             t» 

Bolton 

•• 

3182 

V 

Broadway 

"     

126  00 

..                                                     M                                             •* 

Cherry 

••     

22  45 

.. 

Detroit 
B.  Madison 

"  !!"! 

28  32 
102  50 

M                                                    *t                                             *t 

Qiddings 

•'  

560 

••                                                    »»                                             t« 

Hough 

"  

760 

t»                                                    »t                                            *• 

Miles  Park 
Outhwaite 



75  50 
75 

•t                                                    $t                                            *» 

Sibley 

»* 

760 

t.                                                    *t                                              t. 

South  Case 
Sowinski 

'•  :: 

28  50 
19  00 

.. 

Stanaid 

♦•    

19  00 

M 

Tremont 

•f 

350 

*»                                                t*                                          *t 

Willaid 

** 

10  00 

Total  tuition  fees 

$1,784  25 

Material  fees  collected  from  pupils  of  Central  Manual  Training 

Sdwol 



$569  50 

Material  fees  collected  from  pupils  of  West  Manual  Training 

School 

323  00 

Total  pi&t«ri^i  ^AA" 

892  60 

Examination  fees  collected  from  applicants  for  appointment  as 

teachers 



365  50 

Toul  fees 

$3.042  25 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  19. 
INTEREST. 


NoTK.— Under  the  proriBions  of  the  **  DepoBitanr  Law  ''  (86  0.  L.  197)  u  amended  31 
0.  L.  263}  oontraetB  were  entered  into  for  the  oare  of  the  money  of  the  Citj  of  Cleveland 
and  of  the  City  School  Distriot  (the  money  of  the  Public  Library,  by  Section  No.  I  of  said 
act,  being  construed  for  the  purpose  of  such  act  to  be  money  of  the  City  School  Districti 
with  The  Euclid  Avenue  National  Bank.  The  Dime  Savings  and  Banking  Company,  and 
The  State  National  Bank,  they  being  the  highest  and  best  bidders,  wherein  said  banks 
agree  to  pay  respectively  3  51-100  per  cent.,  3  33-100  per  cent,  and  2  96-100  per  cent,  interest 
on  average  daily  balances  on  deposit  in  such  banks. 

In  addition  to  their  general  credit,  each  of  the  above  banks  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of 
1100,000.00  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  money  of  the  School  District. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCES  OF  THE 
school  DISTRICT  MONET. 


Month. 


1896. 

July 

August 

September .... 

October 

November  .... 
December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total.. 


Euclid  Ave.  Nat'l 
Bark. 


Average 
Balance. 


124,563  81 
30.765  87 
88,659  23 
83JS40S3 
68.065  56 
27,811  00 

35.426  38 
52.053  58 
18.470  18 
124.746  85 
93.309  95 
44,725  31 


Interest. 


DiMi  Sayikos  akd 
Bamkimo  Ck>. 


Average 
Balance. 


Interest 


I  73  20  1 1 25,760  56  | 

91  72  I  27,602  48 

255  78  i  125,633  15 

249  04  '  116.256  62 

196  36  I  .  73,.')87  03 

82  91  30.211  57 

I 

105  61  33.294  82 

140  16  I  49.499  70 

55  06  I  16337  95 

369  89  j  120.962  54 

278  17  I  90.304  60 

129  03  !  39,100  20 


I 


12,016  93  ; 


172  85 

78  06 

843  86 

328  80 

20141 

85  44 

94  17 
126  45 

46  21 
331  13 
255  40 
107  02 

12,070  80 


Statb  National 
Bank. 


Avsrage 
Balance. 


Interest. 


1 24.097  50  ,    I  60  38 


30.463  94 
123,215  04 
119^406  42 
71,623  00 
28.804  08 

30,993  72 
60.200  00 
16,408  18 
120,417  12 
87.542  90 
30327  96 


76  33 

298  75 

299  17 
173  66 

72  17 

77  65 
113  60 

41  11 
29197 
219  33 

74  75 


11.796  87 


Total  Depositary  Interest,  as  above $5,886  60 

Less  amount  credited  to  Public  Library  Fund  for  interest  on  their  cash  balances 

included  in  above 777  70 


Net  Depositary  Interest  received 15,106  90 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  cash  balance  owned  by  Sinking  Fund  and  collected  by 

Commissioners  (see  Table  No.  7) 4,633  18 

Totel  Interest. 19,742  OS 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  20. 
SALES. 

S«Dt.  26. 1896.  reoet»«^  ft««n  •*!«  0' old  HMkn- 

1  22  60 

M.  T.  barreli 

*          **       **    **  scr&p  iron 

2  00 
62  75 

Oct.     1,    " 

'                       **                **          '*     old   chain........ ,....T.......--,-,rr,r ,.^r^.„,. 

15  OO 

Nov.  11,    " 

'"    "oldbraaa 

8  00 

••     13,    " 

18  78 

••     17,    •* 

flaes 

9  00 

Mar.  90. 1897. 

••  closet 

25  00 

M«y  11,    " 

**       **    **  scrap  iron 

15  75 

Total  Mies.. 


1178  78 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  21. 
TUITION. 

Saperrison'  salaries ^«... 

Teachers'  salaries  ^ , 


I  9.981  70 
749,196  ao 


Total  tuition.. 


1779,178  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  22. 
MAINTENANCE. 


Offieen'  and  employees'  aaUries. 

Fuel  and  Ugbi 

Repain 

Stationery  and  lupplies 

Contingent  expenses 


1100.890  61 
32,825  66 
30,964  06 
28,949  64 


ToUl 


1194.013  45 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  23. 
FIXED  CHARGES. 


Intorest  on  the  debt 

R«Dt  of  relief  rooms  and  buildinga.. 


141.423  23 
3,fi6170 


Total  fixed  ohaisw ., 


<4&.074tt 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  24. 
FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES. 


Pud  for  office  farnitare... 
Paid  for  school  fninitnre. 
Paid  for  ftpparatos. 


Total  fBrnitare  and  iixtarei.. 


I  124  46 

9.889  01 

408  3^ 


110.421  79 
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DISBURSeMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  25. 
LAND. 


Jaly  23, 1897,  paid  BUnbeth  Frits  for  deed  of  land  adJMent  to  Tramont 

School ^ IWOOflO 

Paid  for  raeoidiiiff  doed - —  ® 


Total.. 


$mo^ 
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DI5BURSBMBNTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  26. 
BUILDINGS. 


The  following  lams  were  dUbuned  for  dow  baildings: 

At  Normal  Training  Sehool 

*•  South  High  "     

••  Barkwill  '*     

"  Brudon  **     

"  Cherry  **     

"  Clark  •*     

•*  HiokB  "     

•*  KinBmaii  "     

"  Mayflower  "     

"  OahUnd  "     

••  Sackett  "     

"  Sowineki  "     

"  Warren  "     « 

"  Woodland  "     

"  Willard  "     

"  Pnllerton  "      

••  Broadway  "     

'*  WoitHigh  "     ^ 

"  Bnhrer  *'      

"  Qoinoy  "     : 

-  Bolton  "     

**  Central  Manual        "     


Total.. 


I  13594 

17  40- 

4,606  06 

92  40 

270  45 

S3SS01 

180  78 

52  60< 

6100 

2.133  07 

27  74 

910  49 

88  84 

10131 

8,664  96 

25^90  78 

212  SO 

387  00 

21,523  76 

35,246  43 

5138 

1,010  51 


9104392  46 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  27. 
GRADING,  PAVING,  SEWERING,  ETC. 


I 

Paid  to  City  Treasarer  amoant  of  special  taxes  aaseMed  for  street  im-     { 

proyements  npon  school  lots  abatting  upon  saoh  streets i  $4«548  54 

Less  rebates  reoeived  on  aoooant  of  surplus  of  snob  tax  paid  in  former  i 

years 607  S2 


Net.. 


13,941  22 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  28. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Paid  Tarioaa  publiBhen  for  school  books  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  Barrows  Bros.  Co.,  as  agents  for  the  Board  of  Edaca^ 
tion,  to  be  sold  at  cost,  plus  10  per  cent,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  proTisions  of  the  "  School  Book  Law  "  (92  0.  L..  284) 

Paid  for  boxing  and  cartage  on  same 

Paid  for  freight  and  insurance  on  same 

Paid  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.  10  per  cent,  commission  on  cost  of 
books  sold 

Total  paid. 


Less  amount  received  from  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  being  the 
gross  amount  received  by  them  for  school  books  sold  by  them 
as  agents  for  the  Board  of  Education 

Less  amount  received  from  D.  C.  Heath  St  Co.  for  old  school  books 
returned  to  them 


Net  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  school  books.. 


S  40.939  42 
1,264  71 


<  43,142  32 

40  02 

585  63 

3,720  85 


I  47,488  82 


42,204  13 


I    5.284  69 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  BUSINESS. 


Loss  on  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1892.  to  Sept.  1. 1896 

Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1. 1896 

Amount  paid  for  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1896.  to  Sept.  1, 1897, 

as  per  above 

Amount  paid  for  boxing  and  cartage  on  same 

Amount  paid  for  freight  and  insurance  on  same 

Amount  of  commission  on  sales 


Amount  received  from  sales  of  new  school  books 

Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1897  (see  Table  No.  34).. 


Loss  on  school  book  busineis  from  Sept.  1.  1892,  to 
Sept.  1.1897 


1  1.103  50 

2,975  95 

43.142  32 

40  02 

585  63 

3,720  85 

40.939  42 

8,899  70 

I  51.568  27 


49,839  12 


I    1,729  15 


NoTB.— This  "Loss"— 11,729.15— is  the  total  amount  paid  for  boxing  and  cartage 
freight  and  insurance,  on  school  books,  for  the  five  years  above  set  forth,  same  being  a 
dead  loss  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  books  being  sold  at  cost  plus  10  per  centum 
thereof,  and  this  10  per  centum  being  paid  back  to  the  agent  as  commission  for  handling 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  89. 
BONDS  REDEEMED. 


Dnriag  th«  rmt  the  fbUowinf  deicribed  bondi  wen  redMmad  and  omeelM 

WMt  CleTslADd  ViUace  Sehool  Bond  Ko.  4 

BrooklTn  Villac«  Sehool  Bonda  Nob.  1  and  2  (issae  of  April  1.  ia94}» 

Brooklyn  VUlace  Sehool  Bondf  Noi.  9  and  10  (isiae  of  Anciut  27. 1886).. 
Brooklyn  Villace  Sehool  Bondi  Not.  1  and  2  (iarae  of  Aanft  87. 1885).... 


I  1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 


Total  Bonds  redeemed... 


I  4.000  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  30. 
NOTES  REDEEMED. 


Darinff  the  year  the  following  defcribed  Notes  or  Certifiofttei  of  IndebtodneM  were 
redeemed  and  cancelled: 


38 

39 

4D 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71a 

7U 

72 


H«riry  and  Saiu'I  EiiaaeU...,^^^..,. 

C^i^.  Eyie  frndJ.  T.  Dalfl«uh  , 

H^Tiry  mtid  Sutn'I  Rus«1I.,-h  .  *.*, 

Hmry  aradSiLni']  Iiqp!^«il. . 

H^ ! I  rj-  iind  Sa Q3 1  K li .^stU- ^. » ^„ . . . 

Hiinry  ind  i^^ro'l  Rujaell 

H'&Tirj'  QEid  f^aiu'l  Kuvai^ll. ,.,.,..... 

Hf-nry  ami  Sam*!  KurfaclU.,,.^.^,.. 

H<-iJr7  And  BfLDi'l  Hi]iti«U .,,.. 

ScjuUj.  Ldwhora  ^  Br^WD 

Sou  Eiin  L«K horn  A:  Broirn ... 

Kjlo  and  Dftliiki*b-,^.*„.   *.***».  . 

Kyle  ind  IhilirltsiJih  ....„ „,. 

Heury  and  Sarirl  Ku5«e1[L.^.,^..H-, 

K7I0  litjd  D&\fiieish..,....r„.„^^^^^„ 

Kyle  Mid  r>ntirteiih.„„„,,.,**,..^*,, 

&-]ff  ^Eid  i>[i]e^«i»h k......^.«... 

Htur.v  iind  8)im'l  RuM^U,.,.^ 

Hotjry  *nd  ^a[ii'l  Kuutdl ,. 

Sou  tar.  L^Jghorn  ti  Ilriswn^ 

SoutAti  Lfithorii  Jt  BrawD^ 

Soumr.  Letfborii  &  Btowb.,  -  . 

J.  W.Fhilpnt 

H"^tn7  and  ftam'l  Rtiflsell..,..H-.. 

I  H*nry  and  l^iuti,'!  BnsErll ., 

I  Kyle  ind  I>ai^letAb 

'  Kj'lc  and  DalKJeifh ,.....^.,, 

,  K>  la  and  DaUloiih, ,.„ 

'  Kj'lo  and  DalffJdnb...     ,.... „., 

Shar;kleton  Bn>:i.*.. ..,.,.-**.»  .. 

I  Ck%eliiri*i  Mtriaral  lITocil  Co 

AuM  Jt  ConsoT.  ,„ .,,  ..^...m,,. 

Dewslpe  &  i^f»hQeidcr..,M.,,...,  ►,,« 

Kyle  oTnl  DftJ^leisJi  .4 ,*...,„  ►*»,„., 

Htinri-  A  ii^^ndi'l  Rase  el  !......♦.„„., 

Honry  A  Sam'l  Ra.=i!^Q]I 


April  1. 1896. 

March  1. 1897. 

..      ^      .. 

**         ** 

"    11.     " 

••         ** 

..      yj        .. 

**         *• 

..     j7^     .. 

••         •* 

••     20.     *• 

•*     20.     " 

**         *• 

*•    27.     " 

•*          •* 

'*     27.     •* 

•«         *>        1 

•'     27,     " 

"     27.     *• 

••          .* 

"     27.     " 

**          '• 

"     27.     " 

**         •* 

May  12.     " 

**         " 

"     13.     •• 

•*         ** 

"     14.     " 

*•          ** 

"     14.     •• 

*•         •* 

'•     13.     " 

••          •* 

"     14.     " 

tt          it 

*•     25.     '* 

••     25.     " 

**          •* 

"     25.     " 

**         •* 

•*     28,     •• 

-     28.     •* 

tt         t« 

"     27.     " 

ti          tt 

*•     28,     " 

It          tt 

-     29.     *• 

tt          tt 

June  8.     ** 

•1         tt 

"     19.     " 

tt          tt 

••     19.     " 

tt          t« 

"     29,     •• 

July  14.     " 

June  16.     •• 

tt                      •! 

Aug.  21,     " 

t.                      tt 

Sept.?.  :; 

tt                      tt 

480  00 
349  00 
128  95 

86  51 
177  95 
224  76 
234  72 
222  97 

203  83 
238  36 
249  74 
186  53 
188  37 
237  28 
193  71 
118  77 
180  74 
170  67 
157  42 
224  48 
155  70 

87  07 
652  32 

38  70 
226  78 
202  78 

87  88 

204  95 
116  99 
270  00 

65  00 
587  00 
211  88 
147  00 
141  82 
209  31 


Total  notes  redeemed.. 


17.669  99 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  31. 
CASH  IN  TREASURY. 


Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  1,  The  Eaclid  Aye.  National  Bank,  ai  per 

report  September  2. 1897.. 1 189.763  13 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  2.  The  Dime  Savings  &  Banking  Co..  as  per 

report  September  2, 1897 172.006  89 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  3,  The  State  National  Bank,  as  per  report 

September  2. 1897 167.724  47 

Total 1519.496  49 

Less  amount  to  credit  of  Pnblic  Library  Fund  included  in  above 34,017  75 

I  485.478  74 
Deduct  total  of  checks  issued  by  Treasurer,  bat  not  presented  at  banks  for 

payment 5.383  98 

Net  cash  in  Treasury $480  094  76 
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ASSET5  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.   32. 
CASH  (ASSETS)  IN  SINKING  FUND. 


Lift  of  SMnritiM. 


Ift-llOOO.  PiekAwaj  Co.  (0.)  Court  House  toupon  bondi  Nob.  66  to  73. 
Dated  Sept.  Ist.  1888.  Maturing.  13.000,  Sept  lBt,1903; 
14.000.  Maroh  Itt,  1904;  14.000.  Sept.  1st.  1901;  14.000. 
Much  1st,  1905;  13,000,  April  Ist.  1906.  Interest.  6  per 
cent,  pajable  March  and  September  at  Countj  Treasury.... 

15-11000.  Pickaway  Co.  (0.)  Jail  coupon  bonds  Nos.  21  to  35.  Dated 
Sept.  1st.  1888.  Maturing.  11.000.  March  1st.  1903;  $1,000. 
Sept.  1st.  1903;  $1,000.  Match  Ist.  1904;  11.000.  Sept.  1st. 
1904:  11.000.  March  1st.  1906;  12.000.  Sept.  1st.  1905;  $2,000. 
March  1st.  1906;  $2,000.  Sept.  1st.  1906;  $2,000.  Maroh  Ist. 
1907;  $2,000.  Sept.  1st.  1907.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  pay- 
able Maroh  and  September  at  County  Treasury 

30-4  500.  Norwalk  City  School  District  School  Building  coupon  bonds 
Nos.  71  to  100.  Dated  July  Ist  1883.  Maturing  July  Ist, 
1903.  Interest,  6  per  cent.,  payable  January  and  July  at 
First  National  Bank.  New  York  City 

29-11000.  Jefferson  County  (0.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Nos.  110. 112. 
114.  116.  118.  120.  122.  124. 126. 12B.  130. 132. 134. 136. 138  to 
152.  Dated  June  let.  1890.  Maturing  June  1st.  1910. 
(Optional  after  1905).  Interest.  5  per  cent,  payable  June 
and  December  at  County  Treasury 

2— f  500.  Jefferson  Co.  (0.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Nos.  4  and  8. 
Dated  June  1st.  1890.  Maturing  June  1st.  1910.  (Optional 
after  1906).  Interest,  5  per  cent,  payable  June  and  De- 
cember at  County  Treasury 

Total  Bonds 

Cash. 

Total 


Par  Value. 


$    18.000  00 


15.000  00 


15.000  00 


29.000  00 


1.000  00 


$    78.(100  00 
39.158  24 


$  117.158  24 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  34. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1897. 


No. 

45 

258 

94 
473 

703 
88 

25 
300 
570 

51 

93 

leo 

44 

93 
185 
178 
6 
67 
53 
27 
19 
5 
6 
48 


Nami  op  Books. 


Abom's  Drawing 

Appleton'8  First  Reader 

Appleton's  Second  Reader 

Appleton's  Third  Reader. 

Appleton's  Foorth  Reader 

Appleton'8  Fifth  Reader 

Barnes'  General  History 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader 

Electic  German  Third  Reader 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader. 

Guyot's  Physical  Geography 

Harper's  First  Reader 

Harper's  Second  Reader 

Harper's  Third  Reader 

Laoghlin's  Political  Economy 

Matthews'  American  Literature 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic 

Dozen  Spenoerian  Oopy  Books  No.  5 .. 
Docen  Spencerian  Copy  Books  No.  8 .. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist 

White's  School  Management 

Keller's  Boilder 


Price.        AmoDDt. 


10  28 
14 


38 
6S 

1  20 
19 
26 
32 
45 
54 

1  20 
18 
27 
36 
90 
75 
88 
72 
72 

131 
75 
56 


Amount  forward.. 


$1170 
36  12 
2162 
137  17 
267  14 

56  44 
30  00 

57  00 
148  20 

16  32 
4185 
86  40 
52  80 
16  74 
49  95 
64  08 
540 
42  75 
20  14 
19  44 
13  66 
655 
4iO 
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Table  No.  34 — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1897. 


No. 


69 

20 

25 
84 
64 
62 
53 
9 
73 
23 


7 

53 
163 

7 

46 
12 
32 
57 
36 
22 
47 


Nami  of  Books. 


Amount  forward 

Ecleetic  QormMi  Primer 

lanooln's  Grid 

Frieu'sViigil 

Saddler's  Bnnneu  Bookkeeping 

A.  &  G.  Latin  Qrammar 

A.  &  G.  Casiar 

A.  &  G.  Cioero 

A.  it  G.  Ovid  - 

C.  &  D.  First  Latin 

Fnre's  Complete  Geography 

Gayley's  Classical  Mythology 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar 

G.  &  W.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ~ 

Loekwood's  Lessons  in  English 

Montgomery's  American  History 

Wentworth's  School  Algebra 

Wentworth's  P.  and  S.  Geometry...... 

White's  Beginner's  Greek 

Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy.. 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbaoh 

F.  k  T.  Elocution 

Tompkin's  Philosophy  of  Teaching  . 

G.  &  K.  Virgil's  Aeneid  


Prioe.        Amount. 


10  15 
92 

120 
85 
90 
94 
94 

113 
75 
94 

1  13 

113 

113 
84 
75 
84 
94 

1  13 
90 
75 
98 
56 

1  20 


Amount  forward.. 


S10  35 

18  40 

30  00 

7140 

57  60 

58  28 

49  82 

10  17 

54  75 

21  62 

7  91 

22  60 

7  91 

44  52 

122  25 

588 

43  24 

13  56 

28  80 

42  75 

35  28 

12  32 

56  40 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  34 — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1897. 


No. 


38 

22 


156 

760 

1079 

768 

679 

405 

23 

14 

5 

4 

583 

39 

84 

25 

23 

70 

41 
60 


Nami  of  Books. 


Price. 


Amount  forward 

Avery's  School  Physics 10  94 

Shaw's  English  Literature 

Sheldon's  Word  Studies 

Whiting's  Music  Course— Book  1 

Whiting's  Music  Course -Book  2. 

Whiting's  Music  Course— Book  3 

Whiting's  Music  Course— Book  4 

Whiting's  Music  Course— Book  5 

Whiting's  Music  Course— Book  6 

Whiting's  Complete  Music  Reader 

Doaen  Vertical  Copies  No.  2 

Doxen  Vertical  Copies  No.  3 

Dozen  Vertical  Copies  No.  4 

Dozen  Vertical  Copies  No,  6 

Dozen  Vertical  Copies  No.  1 

Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar 

Freer's  El.  Chemistry 

K.  &  D.  English  Composition 

Keep's  lUad 

Walker's  Anatomy 

Kelsey's  Csssar 

Kelsey's  Cicero  

Brandt's  German  Reader 


Amount  forward.. 


Amount. 


i0  94 

$35  72 

94 

20  G8 

19 

4  75 

19 

88  92 

19 

29  64 

19 

144  40 

19 

205  01 

19 

145  92 

41 

237  3^ 

56 

22(>80 

56 

12  88 

56 

784 

56 

280^ 

56 

2  24 

56 

326  48 

84 

32  76 

75 

63  00 

60 

15  00 

1  20 

27  60 

90 

63  00 

94 

60  16 

91 

38  54 

94 

56  40 
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Table  No.  34 — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1897. 


No. 


35 

200 

63 
83 
15 
27 

8 

97 
177 

1 


Namb  op  Books. 


Amoant  forward 

Scodder's  Latio  Book 

Hills'  Commercial  Law 

Daniers  Latin  Prose 

S.  &  G.  Comporition  and  Grammar... 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

T.  k  F.  First  Book  Latin 

Woodruff's  Greek  Prose , 

Fiske's  Civil  Government , 

Fiske's  United  States 

Meserrey's  Bookkeeping 

Mesenrey's  Bookkeeping  Blanks 

t  BellamHelret 


Total.. 


Price. 


Bill  of  D.  C.  Heatb  &  Co..  for  books  purohased  for  use  in  year  1897-8,  paid 
August  19. 1897.  Voucher  No.  60356. 


Total.. 


Amount. 


I    136 

12  88 
26  25 
90  00 
50  22 
62  25 
18  55 
20  25 
600 
16  49 
90  09 
75 

$4.240  70 

4.659  00 

18399  70 
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Table  No.  35. 
SUPPLIES. 


Teaehen*  and  Janitors'  Supplies  on  hand  in  storeroom,  as  per  inventory 

September  1, 1897 I    2^1  56 

Supplies  on  hand  September  1. 1896 1      2,252  76 

Parchaied  daring  the  year 6,535  64 

I  8,788  40 

Distributed  during  the  year 6.2S6  85 

On  hand  August  31, 1897,  as  above $   2,561  55 
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LIABILITIES  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  36 — Continued. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT   AND  DATE  OF  MA- 

TURITY  OF  COUPONS  ATTACHED  TO  BONDS 

OUTSTANDING  AUGUST  31,   1897. 


March. 


1887 

im 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
640  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  CO 
240  00 
180  00 
120  00 
60  00 


April        May.         June.    '   S«pt. 


I % > 

180  00     6.750  00'  12.737 

150  00     6,750  OOi  12,737 

6,760  00  12.737 

6.750  OO  12,737 

6.750  00|  12,737 

'  8.800 

I  8.800 

5.000 

2.500 


J.. 


1900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  Ool 
300  Ool 
240  001 
180  00 
120  OOJ 
60  00 


Oct. 


Not. 


$210  00  $  6,750  00 
IHO  00  6.750  00 


Dec. 


$12,737  50 
12.787  50 
6,750  00;  12,637  50 
6,750  CO  12,737  50 
6.75(J00,  12.737  50 

8.800  00 

I     8.800  OO 

I     8,800  00 

2,600  00 


Total  for 
Year. 


$20,5S7  50 

41.135  00 

40.925  00 

40,775  00 

40.775  00 

30.087  50 

19.280  00 

19.160  00 

8.940  00 

3.820  00 

1,200  00 

l.(J60  00 

960  00 

840  00 

720  00 

610  OO 

480  00 

360  00 

240  OO 

120  00 


ToUl  (Coupons  oatstanding,  $272,095.00. 
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Table  No.  87. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  LEVY  IN  THE  TAX  OF 

1897,  UPON    A  VALUATION  OF  $ TO 

MEET   THE   EXPENDITURES    OF    1898. 


ParpoM  of  Le\T. 

Rate  of  Lery 
per  $1,000. 

Amount 
Leried. 

Raoeipts.* 

Oeneral  (Contingent)  School  Purposes 

•  670' 
90 
20 
20 
10 

1  911,200  00 

School  Bailding  Purposes.- 

122.400  00 

Interest  Sinking  Fund)  Purposes 

MftnuAl  Training  School  Purposes 

Kindergarten  School  Purposes- 



27.200  00 
27,200  00 

is.eoooo 

Total 

$8  10 

Sl,101.600  00 

^  Auditor's  estimates  of  net  receipts  based  uponll36,000,000UX)  net  duplicate  valuation 
as  follows : 

Estimated  valuation--fl39,140,000.00. 

Leyy.».10  per  tl.OOO $  1.127.084  00 

Add  probable  additions 89,000  00 

Add  probable  old  delinquents 41,500  00 

Add  probable  penalties 2,600  00 


Deduct  probable  abatements 1 18,500  00 

Deduct  probable  amount  unpaid 51,000  00 


1 1,210,084  00 


Deduct  Treasurer's  fees— 1  mill  on  same.. 


Deduct  probable  Inquisitor's  fees $  6,600  00 

Deduct  probable  Police  Pension  Fund 20,500  00 

Deduct  probable  amount  refunded 2,600  00 

Deduct  probable  cost  of  advertising 600  00 


69,500  00 

1 1,140,584  00 
11.405  34 

I  1.129.12B  66 


Add  probable  collection  of  chattel  tax  . 


80,100  00 

1 1,099,028  66 
2,57134 


Net  probable  collection I  1,101,600  00 

These  estimatss  are  made  upon  the  figures  of  the  net  collections  of  litaz  for  11887,  see 
Table  No.  13. 
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Table  No.  87 — Continued. 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FROM  TAXES  AND  OTHER 
SOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  18978. 


Common  School  Fund. 

From  local  tax  lery  at  per  preceding  table 

$  1.000300  00 

1 

146.590  00 

6.500  00 

2.000  00 

5.500  00 

220  00 

From  State  tax— 97.720  school  youth  enamerated  (Tabk 

No.  44).  at  $1.60 

From  ••  Wettem  Reierye  Fund" 

From  feci 

From  interests 

From  Mice 

ToUl  Common  School 

Manual  Tramiog  School  Fnnd. 

From  local  tax  lery 

$      27.200  00 
1.000  00 

1  1.221.600  (» 

From  fees.. 

Total  Manual  Traioinc 

Kittdersarten  Fand. 

From  local  tax  leyy.- 

13.600  00 

1      28.200  00 

Total  Kindergarten 

1      1S60O  OO 

Total  eftimated  receipts 

S  1.263  400  00 
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Table  No.  45. 
RESULTS  IN  1897  BY  COMPARISON  WITH  1896. 


Increase  of  asseta  (Table  No.  39),  4  ft-10  per  cent...- $  214.188  45 

Decrease  of  liabilities  (Table  No.  39),  1  2-10  per  cent 11.659  99 

Net  gain $  225328  44 

Increase  of  school  youth  enumerated  (Table  No.  45),  4  1-10  per  oent. '3^ 

Increase  of  scholars  registered  in  attendance  (Table  No.  45).  4  6-10  per  cent....  li^l^ 

Increase  of  operating  expenses  (Table  No.  40),  4  7-10  per  oent I  45.2B6  76 

Deorease  of  earnings  (Table  No.  41),  29  8-10  per  cent •  5,540  74 

I  ncrease  of  tax  levy  for  school  parposes  per  SI  .000  (Table  No.  43) ,  1 V^  per  cent  ...S  0  ^^ 

Increase  of  cash  balance  (Table  No.  44),  14  fi-lO  per  cent I  60377  25 

Increase  of  value  of  Sinking  Fund  (Table  No.  44),  42  per  cent $  34,665  21 
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Depositary  Interest,  Comparison  of  for  six  years Table  44 

**                "         Receipts  from "  ao- 

Disbursements  by  Schools "  9- 

for  Buildings "  26 

"    Fixed  Charges "  23 

"               "    Furniture  and  Fixtures "  24 

"                "    Grading,  Paving,  etc "  27 

"    Land "  25 

"    Rent "  23 

"    School  Books "  28 

'*                "    Supervisors'  Salaries "  21 

"    Taxes *  27 

*'               •*    Teachers' Salaries "  22 

"               **    Tuition "  21 

"            Local  account  of. "  9 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTOR'S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Cleveland,  O.,  June  6,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

In  conformity  with  the  law  governing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  a 
brief  review  of  the  matters  which  during  the  past  year  have 
come  under  my  observation  or  supervision,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  may  appear  to  be  perti- 
nent and  proper  to  consider  in  determining  the  future  operations 
of  the  board. 

It  is  gratifying  to^  note  that  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  unanimity  of  action  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments,  which  is  so  essential  to  progressive  and  effective 
administration. 

It  has  apparently  come  to  be  well  understood  that  while 
the  specific  powers  and  functions  of  the  two  departments  may 
widely  differ,  the  ultimate  objects  to  be  accomplished  are  the 
same;  and  the  interests  of  our  constituents  can  be  best  sub- 
served and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  can 
be  best  promoted  by  harmonious  and  united  effort. 

FINANCIAL. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  finances  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will,  I  believe,  fully  justify  the  statement  of  the  auditor 
in  his  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  **  that 
the  board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  most  excellent  finan- 
cial condition  at  the  present  time." 

The  expenditures  of  the  board  during  the  year  ending 
April  15,  1898,  were  as  follows: 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


1 .  Salaries  of  superintendent,  supervisors,  special  teachers, 

clerks,  truant  officers,  etc $  27,101  11 

2.  Teachers  salaries - 772,122  93 

3.  Salaries  of  school  director  and  school  council  and  em- 

ployes in  the  executive  department,  including  the 
board  of  examiners,  superintendent  of  buildings  and 

assistants,  engineers,  janitors,  inspectors,  etc 100,894  62 

4.  Fuel  and  light 27*989  79 

5.  Repairs 44.153  5^ 

6.  Stationery  and  supplies 17,90981 

7.  Contingent  expenses 916  09 

8.  Interest  on  bonds 41,28237 

9.  Rent  and  insurance 4*052  11 

Total 11,036,422  21 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  Land $  28,302  64 

2.  Buildings - - 75i284  14 

3.  Furniture  and  Fixtures Mi^S  9' 

4.  Grading,  curbing,  sewers,  paving,  etc 8,8x6  44 

Totel - 1127,009  13 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  operating  expenses  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $57,159.62. 

The  average  daily  attendance  ofpupils  was  42,535.2,  an  in- 
crease of  1,093.2.  The  per  capita  cost  of  operating  expenses 
was  $24.34,  ^^  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  71  cents. 
This  increase  is  accounted  for  in  the  larger  expenditure  for 
necessary  repairs  and  the  small  and  unusual  increase  in  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

The  repair  account  was  largely  augmented  by  placing  the 
Alabama  school  building  in  condition  for  occupancy,  by  im- 
proving the  conditions  in  the  old  Denison  building,  and  by  a 
large  sum  which  was  expended  in  fitting  and  furnishing  the 
two  relief  buildings  for  the  Central  and  West  High  Schools. 
There  was  also  an  unusual  amount  expended  for  painting  and 
calcimining  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  many  of  the  older 
buildings,  which  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  buildings  and  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  pupils. 
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The  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  last  year  was 
less  than  one-half  of  the  usual  increase,  and  was  occasioned  by 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  which  became  epidemic, 
and  which  extended  throughout  the  city  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  school  year.  The  measles  was  the  most  severe  and 
widespread  of  these  diseases  and  some  schools  were  almost 
depopulated  at  times  from  this  cause  alone.  Every  section  of 
the  city  was  afflicted,  and  one  portion  or  another  has  suffered 
throughout  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  per 
capita  cost  is  still  lower  than  the  average  cost  for  the  preceding 
five  years.  On  January  i8,  last,  in  a  communication  to  the 
education  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  submitted  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  schools,  covering  a  period  of  the  past  ten 
years,  which  I  think  will  clearly  show  that  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  no  departure  from  the  prudent  and  econ- 
omical management  of  the  finances  of  the  board,  which  has 
been  so  manifest  under  the  operations  of  the  present  law. 

With  the  annual  report  for  1897,  which  has  just  been  issued 
are  completed  five  full  years  of  the  public  school  administra- 
tion under  the  federal  plan  law.  The  following  comparison  is 
made  between  this  period  and  a  period  of  five  years  immediately 
preceding  which  was  under  the  old  board  system. 

In  the  five  year  period  ending  with  1892,  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  increased  24  per  cent.,  while  the 
operating  expenses  increased  31 J^  per  cent. 

In  the  last  five  year  period,  ending  with  1897,  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  increased  39^^  per  cent.,  and  the 
operating  expenses  only  increased  23  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  period  the  increase  in  the  expenses  was  nearly 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  pupils,  while  in 
the  last  period  the  conditions  have  been  reversed  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  more  than  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  expenses. 

The  total  operating  expenses  of  the  board  increases  yearly 
with  some  proportionate  variations,  but  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  for  the  first  five  year  period  was  $26.22  per  year,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  the  average  cost  was  $24.37;    an 
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average  decrease  each  year  of  $1.85  per  pupil,  amounting  to 
$62,000  annually,  or  a  total  saving  of  $310,000  in  the  last  five 
years. 

In  the  period  ending  with  1892,  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
board  was  increased  from  $296,000  in  1888,  to  $1,030,000  in 
1892,  or  287  per  cent.;  but  the  assets  were  only  increased 
$710,486.08,  or  41  per  cent. 

In  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1897,  the  bonded  debt 
was  decreased  instead  of  increased,  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
being  $245,152.24,  or  23  per  cent.;  while  the  assets,  that  is, 
the  property  owned  by  the  board,  have  been  increased 
$1,085,722.99,  or  44  per  cent. 

In  1892  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the  board  exceeded 
the  cash  on  hand  $209,256.25  ;  while  on  August  31,  1897,  the 
conditions  were  reversed,  and  the  cash  on  hand  exceeded  the 
floating  debt  by  $308,825.81. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  five-year  period  the  amount  paid 
annually  for  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  was  $47,350.  By  the 
payment  of  some  of  the  bonds,  and  by  refunding  others  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  the  interest  charges  have  been  gradually 
reduced,  until  in  1897  they  were  only  $41,423.23. 

MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING. 

The  total  cost  for  maintaining  the  manual  and  domestic 
training  schools  during  the  past  year  was  $20,843.92.  Of  this 
amount  only  $421.85  was  spent  for  permanent  improvements. 
The  balance,  $20,422.07,  being  expended  for  operating  ex- 
penses, and  was  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  Supervisors*  and  teachers' salaries |i3»524  82 

2.  Engineers,  janitors  and  carpenters 2,59400 

3.  Fuel  and  light - 1,038  13 

4.  Repairs 437  45 

5.  Supplies,  including  material  for  use  of  pupils 2,211  67 

6.  Contingent  expenses _ .•—  1600 

7.  Insurance 60000 

Total _ - $20,422  07 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  amount  expended  this 
year,   for  manual   and   domestic  training,  over  last  year  of 
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$14,766.43.  One  hundred  dollars  of  this  decrease  was  in  the 
operating  expenses  and  the  balance  in  the  item  of  permanent 
improvements. 

There  is  nearly  $6,000  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund, 
which  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  specific  use.  There 
are  urgent  demands  in  various  directions  for  increased  expen- 
ditures in  this  department,  but  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
all  the  interests  involved,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
larger  portion  of  this  sum  should  be  expended  for  the  extension 
of  the  work  in  the  grammar  grades,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  both  girls  and  boys,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  which  would  include  cooking  schools 
as  well  as  shop  work.  But  whatever  your  honorable  body  may 
determine  it  is  important  that  action  be  taken  upon  this  matter 
at  a  very  early  date,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations 
may  be  made  during  the  approaching  vacation. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  now  in  full  and  successful  operation  eleven 
kindergartens,  located  as  follows :  One  each  at  the  Alabama, 
Broadway,  Brownell,  Detroit,  Fairmount,  Hicks,  Kinsman, 
Orchard,  Sterling,  Warren  and  Woodland  schools.  These 
eleven  schools  are  so  distributed  as  to  benefit  to  some  extent 
every  portion  of  the  city,  and  have  a  total  enrollment  of  503 
pupils. 

The  total  expenditures  for  kindergartens  during  the  past 
year  was  $12,297.94.  Of  this  sum  $1,474.37  was  for  furniture 
and  equipment  and  the  balance,  $10,823.67,  was  for  operating 
expenses,  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  Supervisors'  and  teachers'  salaries |io,282  41 

2.  Janitors _ 30800 

3.  Repairs - - 73  00 

4.  Supplies - - 16026 

Total - — 110,823  67 

The  cost  for  maintaining  these  schools  was  $21.51  for 
each  pupil. 

It  is  now  believed  that  this  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  open 
another  kindergarten  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  a  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  only 
was  authorized  for  kindergartens,  and  that  by  a  resolution  of 
the  council  no  money  from  the  common  school  fund  shall  be 
used  for  their  maintenance.  Although  in  operation  a  little 
more  than  a  year  their  value  and  usefulness  as  a  part  of  our 
educational  system  have  already  been  well  established  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  do  not  permit 
the  immediate  establishment  of  one  or  more  in  every  school 
district  of  the  city.  I  confidently  trust  that  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  this  can  be  accomplished. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  fund  available  in  1897  was  largely  reduced 
by  reason  of  anticipating  the  tax  levy  for  this  purpose  the 
preceding  year.  The  Quincy  school  of  twelve  rooms  and  the 
Buhrer  annex  of  eight  rooms,  although  commenced  in  1896, 
were  not  entirely  completed  until  last  year. 

The  erection  of  the  FuUerton  school  of  sixteen  rooms  and 
an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  Oakland  exhausted  the  funds 
appropriated  for  building  purposes.  All  the  buildings  named 
were  furnished  and  fully  occupied  with  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September  last.  This  statement  without  a  further 
word  of  explanation  will  perhaps  be  misleading.  By  antici- 
pating the  revenues  of  1897  ^^^  board  in  1896  provided  for 
the  construction  of  forty -eight  rooms.  In  1897  there  were  but 
twenty  rooms  constructed,  making  a  total  for  the  two  years  of 
sixty-eight  school  rooms.  This  number  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
normal  growth  of  the  school  population.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  to  your  honorable  body,  there  should  be  at  least  forty 
new  rooms  constructed  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  yearly 
increase  of  school  children.  A  failure  to  provide  any  less 
number  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  base- 
ments and  of  rented  rooms,  which  are  unsatisfactory  and  unde- 
sirable and  often  a  menace  to  health,  and  which  do  not  meet 
the  standard  of  convenience  and  comfort  which  the  people  of 
Cleveland  rightfully  and  justly  require  for  their  children.  The 
importance  of  providing  commodious  and  healthful  accommoda- 
tions for  every  child  attending  our  public  schools,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.    I  am  aware  that  this  board  does  not 
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have  the  power  under  the  law  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  tax  levy  for  school  purposes.  I  most  earnestly  and  urgently 
recommend,  however,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  proper  authority  to  levy  the  full  tax  allowed 
by  law.  This  is  one  mill  for  land  and  buildings  and  seven 
mills  for  general  purposes.  In  my  judgment  such  action  is 
demanded  in  the  Interest  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  higher  development  and  progress  of  our  schools, 
and  I  am  confident  will  have  the  unqualified  approval  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this  community. 
It  should  here  be  stated — and  the  statement  is  most  important 
— that  even  with  the  full  tax  levy,  which  the  law  permits,  a 
careful  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  board  for  the  next  two  years  will  clearly  show,  that  no 
expenditures  can  be  made  except  those  of  actual  fiecessityy 
and  that  the  utmost  prudence  must  be  exercised  and  the  most 
rigid  economy  enforced,  to  enable  the  board  to  keep  its  expend- 
itures within  the  limits  of  its  revenues. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
on  Wade  Park  avenue  and  Gilbert  street  and  the  work  already 
commenced.  They  are  designed  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  Dunham,  Hough  and  Madison  schools  on  the  East 
Side,  and  Clark,  and  possibly  Gordon  and  Walton  on  the  West 
Side.  It  has  also  been  determined  to  build  an  annex  of  eight 
rooms  to  the  Woodland  Hills  school.  No  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  these  buildings.  Their  con- 
struction, however,  will  require  the  expenditure  of  the  entire 
fund  available  the  present  year.  The  necessity  for  further 
relief  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  already  apparent.  The 
Barkwill,  Fowler,  Lincoln  and  Union  schools  are  already  in  a 
congested  condition.  We  are  forced  to  use  a  recitation  room 
and  to  rent  four  rooms  in  the  Sowinski  district,  and  Waverly 
and  Scranton  schools  have  eight  basement  rooms  in  use. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  schools  which  will  demand 
relief  within  the  next  year.  It  will  therefore  not  be  diflScult 
to  determine  where  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  new  buildings. 
The  only  diflSculty  will  be  in  determining  where  there  is  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent  necessity  for  relief. 
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I  do  not  make  these  suggestions  of  present  or  future  needs 
for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the  action  of  your  building  com- 
mittee— your  committee  will  undoubtedly  make  proper  rec- 
ommendations in  due  time  and  after  a  careful  and  thorough 
investigation — ^but  rather  that  your  honorable  body  may  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  securing  a  larger  fund  which 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  that 
an  earnest,  intelligent  and  united  endeavor  may  be  made  to 
that  end. 

LAND. 

Land  has  been  purchased  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 

Wade  Park  avenue,  site  for  a  new  i8-room  building |ii,ooo  oo 

Gilbert  street,  site  for  new  1 2-room  building 6,700  00 

Woodland  Hills  avenue  school,  lot  adjoining  for  8-room  annex.  3,000  00 

Waverly  school,  lot  adjoining  for  4-room  annex 2,000  00 

Tremont  school,  lot  adjoining 2,000  00 

Outhwaite  school,  lot  adjoining.. 1,400  00 

Mayflower  school,  lot  adjoining 2,200  00 

Total  cost $28,300  00 

The  three  lots  last  named  were  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  pupils  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  addi- 
tional play  grounds,  and  the  action  of  the  board  in  approving 
these  purchases  was  unquestionably  wise  and  proper. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  had 
prepared  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  the  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  board.  This  record  has  been  entered  in  an  appro- 
priate book,  suitably  indexed,  and  the  maps  and  figures 
indicate  at  a  glance  the  location,  boundaries  and  dimensions  of 
each  lot  of  land,  when  and  from  whom  purchased,  the  price 
paid,  date  and  place  of  record  of  deeds  and  other  detailed 
information,  which  will  be  useful  and  convenient  for  reference 
and  which,  in  case  of  loss  from  any  cause  of  the  original 
abstracts  and  deeds,  would  be  of  great  value. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Some  important  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  at  its  last  session  affecting  the  Cleveland  schools. 

The  most  important  was  the  act  creating  a  city  district  of 
the  second  grade  of  the  first  class.     Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
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no  such  district  had  ever  been  created,  although  every  law 
governing  the  organization,  maintenance  and  control  of  the 
Cleveland  schools  referred  to  such  a  district,  and  was  predi- 
cated and  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  district 
existed.  This  was  a  fatal  defect  and  might  at  any  time  have 
destroyed  our  whole  school  government,  invalidated  our  b9nds 
and  thrown  the  entire  system  into  a  chaotic  condition.  Another 
important  act  was  one  providing  for  an  annual  examination  of 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  board,  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which,  together  with  the  cor- 
poration counsel,  are  empowered  to  examine  our  accounts  and 
make  a  public  report,  thus  affording  an  efficient  safeguard 
against  corruption  or  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the 
school  funds. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  specially  adapted  to  the  education  and  training  of  deaf 
children,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  which  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  state. 

A  bill  providing  for  issuing  $300,000  in  bonds  for  erecting 
and  equipping  high  schools,  and  one  changing  the  date  of  tak- 
ing the  enumeration  of  school  youth  from  July  to  May,  have 
also  become  laws  during  the  year.  I  regard  all  these  acts  of 
the  legislature  as  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
and,  with  possibly- one  exception,  they  have  received  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  this  board. 

DEAF  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  some  important  provisions  in  the  act  providing 
*' day  schools  for  deaf  children  and  those  defective  in  speech 
and  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools  provided  for  children 
that  can  hear  "  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  act  is 
mandatory.  It  provides  that  boards  of  education  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  schools.  It  provides  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twenty- 
one  years  shall  be  made  each  year,  and,  with  such  other  facts 
as  may  be  required,  reported  to  the  governor  of  the  state  on  or 
before  September  i .  The  state  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  annually  the  sum  of 
$150  for  each  deaf  child  as  shown  by  the  enumeration.     The 
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money  so  received  shall  be  known  as  '*  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  the  deaf/'  and  shall  be  paid  out  for  no  other 
purpose.  Any  excess,  however,  which  may  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  levied  and  collected  for  maintaining  the  public  schools. 
It  authorizes  and  directs  the  board  **to  pay  car  fare  for  deaf 
children*'  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  to  and  from  such 
school.  These  schools  are  to  be  managed  and  controlled,  in 
all  respects,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  reorganization  of 
boards  of  education,  passed  March  8,  1892.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  for  the  board  to  determine  upon  a  general  plan  of 
organization  and  method  of  operation  of  such  schools. 

An  accurate  statement  regarding  the  number  of  deaf  chil- 
dren, within  the  ages  named,  cannot  at  this  time  be  given, 
but  measures  have  been  taken  to  obtain  such  information  at 
an  early  date,  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  I  respectfully 
recommend  the  importance  of  giving  this  subject  your  careful 
and  considerate  attention. 

TRUANCY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  truant  oflScer,  which  will  be  published 
in  the  annual  school  report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  show 
in  detail  the  work  accomplished.  In  general,  however,  I  am 
gratified  to  state  that  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  truant  officers 
have  been  intelligently,  fearlessly  and  faithfully  performed. 
The  increased  number  of  children  of  school  ages,  and  the 
enactment  of  new  laws  relating  to  child  labor  and  compulsory 
education,  have  enlarged  the  work  required  of  this  department. 

Improved  and  systematic  methods  have  been  adopted,  the 
field  of  operations  has  been  widely  extended,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  unfortunate  children  have  been  saved.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  action  of  the  council  in  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  truant  officer,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  has  been  abundantly  justified. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  urgent  demand  for  additional  high  school  buildings, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
body,  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  the  necessary  iunds  for 
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that  purpose,  and  your  subsequent  action  to  carry  into  effect 
the  act  of  the  last  general  assembly,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.00  are  matters  of  official 
record,  and  are  so  well  known,  and  of  such  recent  occurrence, 
as  to  require  no  further  comment  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  council  are  practically 
agreed  that  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  two  new 
high  schools,  one  on  the  south  side,  and  one  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  addition 
to  the  present  West  High  school  building.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  these  improvements,  it  would  appear  that  ample  high 
school  accommodations  would  be  provided  for  many  years  to 
come,  although  these  increased  and  more  widely  distributed 
facilities  will  doubtless  induce  a  more  rapid  and  larger  propor- 
tionate increase  of  pupils. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  after  a  careful  examination  and  investigation, 
through  its  educational  committee,  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  financial  operations  and  conditions  of  the 
board,  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  iadditional  and 
improved  school  accommodations,  and,  without  dissenting  voice 
or  vote,  formally  approved  the  plan  of  issuing  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  new  high  schools,  and  recommended  the  approval 
by  the  proper  authority  of  the  full  tax  levy  allowed  by  law, 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  is  well  known,  comprises 
large  numbers  of  our  most  intelligent,  prosperous,  progressive 
and  patriotic  citizens.  The  interest  in  our  public  schools, 
which  it  has  so  plainly  and  practically  manifested  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  extremely  gratifying.  Although  especially 
organized  and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  city,  it  has  recog- 
nized the  paramount  importance  of  maintaining  a  wise  and 
efficient  system  of  public  education.  It  has  recognized  that 
the  education  of  the  masses  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
the  material  interests  of  a  great  city,  and  that  a  high  standard 
of  integrity,  and  **just  and  equitable  principles  of  business" 
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cannot  be  established  and  maintained  without  a  correspondingly 
high  standard  of  intelligence,  of  morality,  of  manhood,  and  of 
good  citizenship  which  is  the  special  mission  of  the  public 
schools  to  develop  and  promote.  It  affords  me  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  acknowledge,  in  this  public  manner,  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber  in  its  unselfish  and 
patriotic  endeavor  to  foster,  to  elevate  and  to  strengthen  the 
great  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  city. 

INSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT. 

An  official  and  detailed  report  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
instruction  department  will  be  made  by  the  superintendent  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however, 
that  from  a  close  observation,  I  am  convinced  that,  at  no  period 
since  the  establishment  of  our  school  system,  has  there  been 
more  earnest,  intelligent,  conscientious,  faithful  and  efficient 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  school  work,  to  meet  the 
larger  and  ever  inqreasing  demands  made  upon  our  public 
schools  than  during  the  past  year. 

The  importance  of  honestly,  faithfully  and  intelligently 
performing  the  duties  of  the  responsible  office,  which  each  one 
of  us  has  assumed,  cannot  be  too  greatly  magnified.  There. is 
no  higher  or  more  honorable  work  in  which  we  can  engage. 
It  should  inspire  our   highest    ambition   and  stimulate  our 

noblest  endeavors. 

H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Instruction.  . 


Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Instruction ^ 
August  J/,  iSg8. 
Honorable  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1898,  This  report  covers  the 
sixty-second  year  in  the  history  of  the  public  school  system  of 
this  city! 

The  customary  statistics  follow  in  the  usual  order,  facili 
tating  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years. 

STATISTICS. 

The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  in  1898  gave 
49,966  boys  and  49,924  girls,  making  a  total  school  population 
of  99,890,  a  gain  in  the  enumeration  of  2,170  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  number  here 
enumerated  includes  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty -one  years.  Many  of  these  are  in  private  or  parochial 
schools,  and  still  others  have  remained  in  the  public  schools 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  when  the  compulsory  school 
law  no  longer  affects  them.  In  many  instances  parents,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  children,  take  them 
from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.     A  recent 
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change  in  the  compulsory  school  law  raises  the  limit  from 
fourteen  years  to  fifteen,  and  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  attendance  of  a  large  class  of  children  who  greatly  need 
the  additional  work  of  the  upper  grades. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  (including  transfers),  is  55,065,  an  increase 
of  2,282  over  the  corresponding  registration  last  year. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  counting  each  but  once  is 
51,967,  a  net  increase  of  2,444  pupils  over  last  year.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  numbers,  51,967  and  55,065,  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  counted  twice  in  registration,  through  trans- 
fers from  one  building  to  another. 

The  pupils  were  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows: 

Primary  grades 35i455f  or  64.4  per  cent 

Grammar  grades 16,363,  or  29.7  per  cent. 

High  schools 3,244,  or   5.9  per  cent. 

Diu-ing  the  last  four  years  the  school  children  enumerated 
as  of  school  age  and  those  registered  in  the  public  schools  were 
as  follows  : 

Per  cent  of  those 

enumerated  wbo 

^numeration.  Registration.  were  reg:i8tered. 

1895 91.453  48,576  53-1 

1896 93»86i  50,454  53-7 

1897 97,720  52,987  54.2 

1898 99,890  .      55,238  55.3 

The  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  eight  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary course,  and  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school 
course,  during  the  last  two  school  years  were  as  follows : 

1896-7. 

Nmnber  of  pupils  registered  first  year -11,720 

*•    second  **    - — . 

'*       third  •' 

*•    fourth  " 

fifth  "    

•*       sixth  " 

'*  seventh  **    

'*    eighth  " 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in 

High  School first  " 

**            "     -  second  " 

*•     third  ** 

"            *•     fourth  •* 


396-7. 

1897-8 

1,720 

12,263 

7.908 

8,074 

7,339 

7.851 

7,120 

7,267 

5.789 

S.875 

4,564 

4.637 

3,335 

3,478 

1,973 

2,373 

1,253 

I,2q2 

831 

877 

586 

569 

367 

505 
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Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered  last  year  in  the 
elementary  grades  26,558  were  boys,  and  25,263  were  girls;  in 
the  high  schools  there  were  1,304  boys  and  1,940  girls.  There 
were  173  pupils  in  the  Normal  Training  school.  This  number 
in  the  Normal  school  includes  both  the  class  graduated  in 
March  and  the  opening  class  of  last  September. 

In  the  elementary  schools  20,013,  or  38.6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  registered  in  the  elementary  schools  belong  the 
entire  year;  in  the  high  schools  1,955,  or  60.3  per  cent,  of  those 
registered  in  the  high  schools,  belong  the  entire  year. 

In  the  elementary  schools  3390  pupils,  or  6.5  per  cent,  of 
these  registered  in  the  elementary  schools,  were  present  every 
day  during  the  entire  year ;  in  the  high  schools  413  pupils  or 
12.7  per  cent,  of  those  registered  in  the  high  schools,  were 
present  every  day. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  all  the  schools 
was  44,947,  or  81.4  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  42,475,  or  94.5  per 
cent,  of  the  number  belonging. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year 
was  1,146. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  48. 

Based  upon  the  number  of  different  pupils  (counting  no 
pupil  more  than  once)  the  average  number  per  teacher  was 
45-3-  Statistics  of  this  character  are  a  little  more  accurate 
when  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  counting  each  but 
once,  though  previous  to  the  last  few  years  they  have  been 
based  upon  the  total  registration  which  always  includes  trans- 
fers.    In  making  comparisons  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  following  table  of  comparisons  may  be  of  interest : 

PER  CENT.  OF  ENROLI.MKNT  BELONGING  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 

1878 32.9  1885 29.9  1892 33,7 

1879 25.2  1886 30.9  1893 36.6 

1880 30.0  1887 29.4  1894 37.5 

1881 26.9  1888 28.9  1895 35.2 

1882 29.6  1889 34.7  1896 41.I 

1883 30.6  1890 26.9  1897 43.8 

1884 30.8  1891 36.6  1898 40.0 
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COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  entire  cost  of  instruction — supervision  and  teachers* 
salaries,  not  including  manual  traitiing  or  kindergartens, — was 
$814,241.88.     So  that  the  cost  per  pupil  based  upon  the 

1896-7.  1897-8. 

Census  enumeiBtion  was $  7.79  $  8.15 

Enrollment — i4'37  i477 

Average  daily  belonging 1746  18.11 

Average  daily  attendance. — .  18.39  ^9-17 

Full  statistical  information  is  transmitted  in  the  accom- 
panying tables.  (See  tables  immediately  following  this  report 
Exhibit  A.) 

The  school  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  except  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  of  pupils.  An  epidemic  of  measles  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  reducing  somewhat  the  enrollment  and  average  daily 
attendance,  especially  the  latter.  Irregularity  of  attendaince  from 
whatever  cause  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  consecutive 
character  of  instruction.  Principals  and  teachers  of  the  various 
buildings  made  every  possible  effort  to  supply  the  missing  links 
in  the  chain  of  work  for  pupils  as  soon  as  the  latter  returned; 
but  on  the  whole  a  more  or  less  hurtful  influence  was  neces- 
sarily felt  upon  the  schools  from  this  irregularity.  The  effect 
was  much  more  noticeable  in  certain  buildings  than  in  others, 
and  the  sum  total  in  effect  was  to  reduce  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  city  by  about  one  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  in  place  for  me  to  call  your  attention  in  this 
formal  way  to  the  meagre  number  of  the  supervisory  force, 
compared  with  the  large  corps  of  teachers  at  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city.  The  number  of  supervisors  and  assistants 
to  the  superintendent  has  remained  the  same,  except  in  cases 
of  introduction  of  new  subjects,  for  twelve  years,  while  the 
number  of  teachers  has  almost  doubled  in  that  time.  With  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  work  and  with  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  it  is  impossible  for  the  small  number  of 
supervisors  to  keep  in  such  close  contact  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils  as  would  be  best  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  And  it 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  false  notion  of  economy  that  work  should 
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be   left  without  adequate  supervision.     Teachers  themselves 
feel  that  their  own  work  would  be  more  completely  justified 
by  a  fuller  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors  and  the 
superintendent.     There  is  another  point  at  which  there  seems 
to  me  an  equally  unwarranted  attempt  at  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  school  money,  namely,  in  the  large  number  of 
pupils  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  per  teacher.     It  is 
impossible  that  the  instruction  be  made  sufficiently  individual 
and  personal  in  schools  so  large  while  the  tax  upon  the  nervous 
strength  of  the  teacher  is  greater  than  ought  to  he  required  of 
any  professional  worker.     The  increased  value   in  the  better 
education  for  the  children  would,  in  my  judgment,  warrant  the 
employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  so  that   the 
average  number  per  teacher  would  not  run  above  forty,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  supervisors  so  that  they  and  the  teachers 
could  be  in  such  close  and  intimate  sympathy  as  to  produce 
unity  along  the  best  lines  of  educational  work.     Matters  to 
which  I  refer  here  need  to  be  forcefully  stated  because  they  are 
so  easily  overlooked,  especially  in  the  struggle  necessary  in 
this  city  to  secure  money  enough  to  house  the  children  in  the 
public  schools.     The  average  citizen  is  much  better  fitted  to 
appreciate  defects  in  buildings  and  appliances  than  he  is  to  see 
deficiencies  in  the  actual  operation  of  teaching.     Placed  as  I 
am  here,  all  these  matters  make  the  strongest  possible  impres- 
sion on  me.     In  view  of  all  I  see  and   know  of  the  public 
schools,  I  can  but  feel  that  as  a  citizen  I  should  gladly  pay  my 
share  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  do  three  things  for  the  schools 
of  the  city.     First,  To  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  appro- 
priate rooms  with  appliances  for  the  comfortable  seating  of  all 
the  children  admitted  by  law  to  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools.     Second,  To  pay  for  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
teachers  to  teach  these  children  properly,  limiting  the  average 
number  per  teacher  to  forty.     Third,  To  support  a  sufficient 
number  of  supervisors,  so  that  the  entire  work  of  education  for 
the  city  might  be  carried  on  in  such  way  as  best  to  utilize  all  the 
forces  and  agencies  in  the  appropriate  education  of  the  young. 
I  name  these  three  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  impress  most  strongly  the  averagemember  of  the  community, 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  order  in  which  we  should  most  strongly 
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press  for  their  accomplishment;  but  I  .doubt  whether  this  order 
expresses  fully  the  order  of  the  greatest  needs.  The  over- 
crowding of  the  rooms  now  in  use  seems  to  me  the  greatest  evil 
of  the  three,  for  besides  involving  the  impairment  of  the  teach- 
ing process,  it  brings  with  it  most  of  the  evils  attaching  ordi- 
narily to  unsanitary  school  rooms. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  has  gone  on  dunng 
the  year  in  the  usual  lines  of  work.  The  addition  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten department  brought  with  it  much  additional  work 
for  the  primary  supervisors.  The  work  of  supervision  in  this 
department  was  assigned  to  Miss  Emma  C.  Davis,  whose 
extended  experience  in  primary  supervision  and  Kindergarten 
work,  enabled  her  to  establish  appropriate  relations  between 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary  schools.  It  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  eminently  wise  and  practical  that  the  super- 
vision at  first  came  under  the  care  of  one  who  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  primary  schools.  But  the 
work  has  now  gp^own  until  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  take 
the  time  and  strength  of  one  supervisor.  In  view  of  this 
necessity,  the  school  council  has  arranged  for  a  separate  position 
of  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens.  To  this  position  I  have 
appointed  Miss  Virginia  Graeff.  She  comes  to  us  from  an 
extended  experience  as  teacher  and  supervisor  of  Kindergartens 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
that  she  will  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  conditions  and 
methods  under  which  the  Kindergarten  work  has  been  so 
carefully  begun  in  this  city.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  at  this  late  day  to  say  anything  further  in 
defense  of  the  movement  toward  Kindergarten  instruction. 
Not  only  does  this  movement  harmonize  with  the  best  theories 
of  education  advocated  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
great  advantage  to  children  who  come  under  its  influence  has 
been  practically  established  through  the  actual  work  of  the 
Kindergartens  in  a  very  great  number  of  city  school  systems  in 
this  country,  and  especially  through  the  long  trials  of  those 
European  countries  having  the  best  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion. I  need  to  call  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that,  fevorable 
as  has  been  our  beginning  of  the  work  in  this  city,  the  number 
of  Kindergartens  now  established  and  in  operation  is  much  too 
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small  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  case.    I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Education  will  make  an  appropriate  appeal  to  the 
tax  commission,  or  proper  authorities,  for  a  larger  levy  for  this 
purpose,  enabling  us  to  enlarge  on  the  work  until  the  number 
of  Kindergartens  connected  with  the  public  schools  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  five.     Even   under  the  compulsory  law,  many 
children   leave  the  public  schools  with  a  relatively  meagre 
education,  and  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  allow  the  two  import- 
ant years  from  three  to  five,  to  be  wasted ;  or,  as  is  true  in 
many  cases,  worse  than  wasted,  by  thousands  of  these  children 
every  year.     It  is  true  that  the  extension  of  Kindergartens 
involves    an   additional  expense,   always  a  bugbear  in    the 
schools,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  public  service  ;  but  the 
intelligent  citizen  comes  year  by  year  to  understand  better  and 
better  that  the  money  properly  expended  in  public  education 
saves  the  city  from  larger  expenditures  in  other  directions  by 
making  the  children  capable  of  self-government  and  capable  of 
self-support.     I   regard   these  as  the  two  important  ends  or 
purposes  of  public  education.      Making  the  child  capable  and 
desirous  of  living  in  the  best  possible  way  in  the  forms  of  civil- 
ized life,  viz.,  the  family,  state,  church,  industrial  and  civil 
society,  is  to  make  him  a  self-respecting,  self-governing,  and 
helpful  component  of  these  same  institutions.     Questions  of 
this  character  rarely  receive  as  full   consideration  from   the 
general  public  as  their  actual   importance   warrants.     It  is 
perhaps  appropriate,  therefore,  in  a  report  of  this  kind  to  make 
a  fuller  discussion  of  educational  philosophy  than  might  be 
required  were  these  matters  the  subject  of  frequent   thought 
among  the  people. 

I  believe  that  education  is  the  highest  interest  of  humanity. 
It  is  not  more  necessary  than  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  any 
other  material  necessity.  It  is  higher — and  it  grows  more 
complex  with  advancing  civilization.  The  true  history  of  edu- 
cation is  really  a  history  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  those 
forces  by  which  progress  in  civilization  has  been  made  pos- 
sible. A  few  only  of  these  forces  have  crystalized  themselves 
into  the  institution  called  the  school.  Many  other  institutions 
assist  in  the  process  Qf  education,  making  such  large  contribu- 
tions to  it  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  great  difference  between  the  school  and  the  other 
institutions  which  educate,  is  that  the  former  sets  itself  con- 
sciously to  this  work,  while  the  others  serve  some  other  end 
primarily,  and  become  educational  agencies  in  an  incidental 
way.  But  the  school  is  set  up  for  the  special  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  bends  its  energies  directly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  set  purpose.  It  is  because  of  this  directness  of  purpose 
and  singleness  of  aim  that  the  school  is  more  readily  system- 
atized than  are  the  more  general  educational  factors.  The 
same  reason  has  sometimes  led  the  school  to  ignore  the 
influences  of  those  larger  educational  forces,  and  to  become 
narrowly  technical  in  its  methods.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  school  must  place  itself  in  right  relation  to  the 
other  educational  agencies.  It  is  school  education  that  we  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  as  our  special  work.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  work  more  efiFective,  it  must  take  into 
account  the  other  educational  forces,  and  utilizing  them  to  the 
fullest,  prepare  to  be  the  leader  of  them  all. 

It  is  this  opportunity  of  the  school  to  be  the  leader,  that 
makes  it  so  important  that  our  schools  be  made  better.  It  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  age.  In  the  midst  of  corruption  in 
politics,  materialism  in  art,  and  unfair  competition  in  trade, 
the  school  must  come  forward  and  set  the  standards  of  public 
virtue  and  fill  the  young  with  such  intelligence  and  such 
enthusiasm  for  the  right,  as  will  lead  them  to  improve  the 
institutions  in  which  and  under  which  they  are  to  live.  The 
school  must  from  this  time  forward  be  a  much  more  potent 
factor  in  progress  than  it  has  ever  before  been. 

It  has  latterly  been  many  times  queried  whether  we  have 
in  this  country  or  in  any  country,  a  profession  of  teaching. 
The  answer  depends  much  upon  the  point  of  view  which  one 
assumes.  The  most  satisfactory  answer  at  present  probably, 
is  that  if  there  isn't  one,  there  ought  to  be.  The  trend  of  our 
best  teachers  and  our  best  teaching  is  toward  a  more  careful, 
conscientious,  and  scientific  prosecution  of  our  work ;  and  this, 
in  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  toward  a  profession  rather  than  a 
trade. 

A  profession  of  teaching  must  be  based  on  a  science  of 
education.     The  elements  or  facts  of  a  science  of  education 
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may  be  found — the  science  itself  must  be  made  by  human 
thinking.     The  subject  matter  of  a  science  of  education  must 
be  drawn  from  four  provinces  of  human  thinking  : 
I.     The  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 
II.     Ideals  of  education. 

III.  Branches  of  knowledge  as  a  means  of  education. 

IV.  Methods  of  using  these  branches  of  knowledge  so 
as  best  to  realize  the  ideals  of  education  which  have  been  set 
up  as  standards  of  attainment  in  human  living. 

The  school  is  the  institution  which  man  has  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  consciously  carrying  on  the  process  of  education. 
It  is  the  teacher,  therefore,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  needs 
to  study  the  theory  or  science  of  education,  that  he  may  most 
completely  and  efficiently  realize  for  the  people  the  purposes 
which  they  seek  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  school. 


NATURE  AND  DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

The  first  consideration  then  is  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man.  By  these  terms  I  mean  :  what  man  is  and  what  is  the 
best  he  may  become.  This  is  a  profound  study,  with  numerous 
phases,  correlating  with  one  another,  making  up  a  complicated 
and  diflEicult  subject  of  thought.  What  man  is  we  know 
chiefly  by  studying  what  he  does — i.  e.,  he  m,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  what  his  capabilities  show  him  to  be.  It  is  easy  to 
say — **Man  is  a  spirit,'* — or,  as  some  prefer  to  say — **Man  is 
spirit  and  body^'^ — or,  as  still  others  prefer  to  say — *'Man  is  a 
spirit  possessing  a  body  as  an  instrument.*'  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, there  is  little  difference,  perhaps.  All  agree  that  he  can 
think  and  feel  and  choose.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  man  has 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  according  as  he  exerts  himself 
in  one  or  all  of  these  forms  of  activity.  The  changes  which 
he  has  wrought  in  the  world  he  has  produced  by  thinking  and 
feeling  and  choosing  (or  doing,  choosing  being  the  essential 
element  in  the  act  of  doing.)  It  is  through  these  processes 
that  he  is  creative,  and  hence  like  the  Creator — i.  e.,  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  as  the  Bible  states  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
through  the  study  of  his  thinking  and  feeling  and  doing  that 
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we  learn  his  nature  and  something  of  his  destiny.  This  kind 
of  study,  when  carried  on  with  this  immediate  purpose  in  view, 
in  a  scientific  way,  to  determine  the  laws  of  mental  action, 
their  causes  and  means  of  their  control,  is  technically  called 
psychology;  and  as  such  forms  an  important  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  science  of  education.  Some  knowledge  of  this 
kiqd  is  essential  to  any  successful  effort  to  influence  others  as 
a  teacher  must  do  with  his  pupils;  a  clear,  full  knowledge  of  it 
is  necessary  to  the  higher  degrees  of  successful  teaching. 
Hence,  all  normal  schools  include  psychology  in  their  course 
of  study  and  teach  it  more  or  less  well  (usually  less  well)  to 
all  their  pupils. 

In  the  past  the  psychology  taught  in  normal  schools  has 
been  the  study  of  the  adult  mind.  Until  very  recently  little 
was  done  in  the  way  of  studying  the  developing  mind,  i.  e., 
the  minds  of  children  at  the  successive  impoitant  stages  of 
development.  Recently  under  the  name  of  child  study,  some 
spasmodic  and  ill-directed  efforts  have  been  made  looking  toward 
a  systematic  study  of  development,  or  child  psychology.  The 
psychology  taught  in  the  normal  school  should  certainly  be  not 
adult  psychology  alone,  nor  child  psychology  alone,  but  psy- 
chology as  a  whole — the  historical  life  development  of  a  human 
being,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  with  a  full  statement  of  the 
forces  by  which,  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  laws  in 
accordance  with  which,  this  development  has  taken  place. 
Only  thus  can  the  teacher  learn  how  to  adjust  the  conditions, 
apply  forces  and  regard  laws,  in  the  process  of  producing  this 
development  in  the  wisest  and  most  economical  way  in  the 
school.  The  acorn  and  the  oak  tree  are  the  infancy  and 
maturity  of  the  oak  plant.  To  know  the  method  of  its  life 
growth,  we  must  study  the  acorn  and  study  the  conditions  of 
its  germination  and  growth ;  see  how  under  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  the  summer  sun,  of  moisture,  of  congenial  soil,  the 
life  force  of  the  acorn,  through  its  selective  power,  appropriates 
from  soil  and  air  the  essential  elements  of  life  and  growth. 
The  laws  of  growth  might  be  deduced  and  a  theory  how  best 
and  most  economically  to  produce  oak  trees  of  the  best  qualit>' 
from  acorns  might  thus  be  found. 

But  there  is  one  more  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
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oak  tree.  The  whole  is  not  known  by  a  mere  study  of  its  life 
history,  however  well  and  fully  it  may  be  done.  There  remains 
the  question  of  what  purpose  the  oak  tree  in  its  perfected  state 
may  serve.  There  is  still  some  question  of  uses  to  be  con- 
sidered— not  only  how  did  the  oak  tree  come  to  be  what  it  is, 
but  also  what  is  it  good  for  now  that  it  is  full  grown.  There 
is  a  high  destiny  for  the  oak  tree  which  must  be  more  fully 
known  by  the  study  of  its  capacities  to  serve  uses  after  it  has 
developed  itself. 

So  human  study,  mere  individual  psychology,  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  full  nature  and  destiny  of 
man,  if  it  did  no  more  than  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  what 
he  is.  There  is  a  more  momentous  question  relative  to  uses. 
What  is  a  man  good  for  after  maturity,  is  still  a  part  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  Psychology  in  its 
best  aspects,  barely  answers  this  query.  We  must  here  look 
at  man  in  a  large  way  as  creator  of  deeds  and  institutions.  We 
must  now  see  the  world  as  it  is,  compared  with  the  world  of 
nature  with  human  nature  taken  out  of  it.  W^e  must  see  the 
meaning  of  history,  must  find  the  inspirations  of  art,  literature, 
music — we  must  know  the  richness  of  life  lived  in  the  gracious 
tenderness  of  the  family,  under  the  benign  influences  of  law 
and  order  in  the  state,  in  the  reverence  and  faith  of  the  church 
— must  see  such  a  life  as  an  end  in  itself  worth  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  that  these  institutions  have  cost  the  race.  Thus 
and  thus  only  shall  we  come  to  see  something  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man,  born  in  the  image  of  God  and  made  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  Psychology  must  not  stop  at  the 
individual,  but  must  study  the  community  and  the  race.  At 
first  thought,  then,  it  would  seem  that  psychology  as  here 
described  includes  history,  literature,  art,  and  all  those  studies 
which  manifest  the  nature  of  man.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
limits  here  by  observing  that  psychology  goes  into  these 
provinces  for  certain  of  its  facts — ^not  all  the  facts  of  these 
subjects — but  so  many  of  them  and  such  of  them  as  are  needed 
to  accomplish  properly  the  study  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man.  It  goes  into  history  not  to  systematize  these  facts  into  a 
science  of  history,  but  to  get  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  human  nature  and  human  capability  and  human 
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tendency  ;  such  facts  as  show  the  laws  of  human  action,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  provide  plans  for  better  development  of 
human  character.  It  goes  into  the  domain  of  literature,  and 
other  departments  of  art,  for  the  same  purpose — to  get  charac- 
teristic facts  of  human  activity  to  arrange  with  others  derived 
from  other  departments,  so  that  the  whole,  thus  systematized, 
shall  reveal  the  laws,  processes,  agencies,  and  ends  of  human 
development. 

The  science  produced  by  this  systematizing  of  the  selected 
characteristic  actions  of  man  in  the  various  departments  of 
human  activity,  is  psychology — the  science  of  the  human  soul. 
By  thus  expressing  and  exemplifying  the  essential  nature  of 
man,  the  laws  and  purposes  of  his  activity,  it  teaches  how  best 
to  control  and  direct  such  activities  in  growing  and  developing 
children  and  youth  toward  the  highest  ideals  of  culture  and 
acquirement.  This  is  the  contribution  of  psychology  to  the 
science  of  teaching.  It  is  thus  worthy  to  be  the  first  study 
taken  up  in  the  Normal  School  and  the  constant  companion  and 
inspirer  of  the  thoughtful  teacher  throughout  his  career  to  the 
latest  days  of  the  longest  professional  life.  Its  simplest  lessons 
learned  and  held  unconsciously,  many  of  them,  are  helpful  to 
the  beginners  ;  and  its  profounder  researches  continue  to  make 
clearer  and  clearer  the  pathway  of  the  truly  experienced 
teacher,  till  the  white  light  of  reason  shines  permanently  on 
his  educational  way.  That  we  are  so  willing  to  stop  short  o^ 
such  results  is  the  shame  of  our  profession.  It  remains  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  two  divisions  of  psychology  referred  to, 
viz.,  psychology  of  the  adult  mind,  and  psychology  of  the 
child  mind. 

The  student  of  the  adult  psychology  must  give  due  regard 
to  two  classes  of  facts  :  The  first  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence— the  other  found  in  the  experience  of  others,  as  recorded  in 
books  and  exemplified  in  the  various  forms  of  human  acting.  The 
first  are  known  only  by  introspection,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  one's 
own  thoughts,  feelings  and  choices,  or  by  direct  observation. 
Those  of  other  people  are  known  only  through  some  sort  of 
inference — it  is  always  second-hand  knowledge,  while  knowl- 
edge of  one's  self  may  be  had  at  first  hand.  Few  people  study 
themselves  effectively.     Nevertheless,  each  finds  out  incident- 
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ally  much  of  his  own  internal  condition  and  unconsciously  uses 
this  knowledge  in  all  his  attempts  to  understand  others.  All 
possibility  of  knowing  general  psychology  lies  in  knowledge 
of  one's  self,  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  interpreting  what  we 
think  we  find  in  others  or  what  we  read  in  books.  Precisely 
as  one  understands  better  whatever  he  reads  about  plants  after 
he  has  been  in  close  contact  with  plants  themselves,  so  one 
understands  better  what  he  reads  about  people  if  he  has  actual 
knowledge  of  himself  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 

All  persons  are  more  or  less  consciously  students  of  them- 
selves. All  their  ability  to  interpret  the  actions  of  others  in 
every  phase  of  life  is  dependent  on  their  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. The  true  student  of  psychology  tries  to  make  this 
knowledge  of  self  somewhat  conscious,  and  thus  he  is  a  much 
abler  interpreter  of  the  actions  of  others  than  he  can  be  while 
such  knowledge  is  held  unconsciously  or  semi-consciously. 

The  true  student  of  psychology,  having  secured  some 
vivid  and  interesting  knowledge  of  his  own  mental  state, 
broadens  his  knowledge  toward  the  general  or  universal 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  liberal  reading  and  by  close 
study  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  others.  His  personal 
eccentricities  are  soon  corrected  in  this  way,  and  his  whims 
and  moods  drop  out  of  sight  and  the  universal  characteristics 
of  man  become  more  noticeable.  The  range  of  possible  human 
achievement  enlarges  his  conception  of  man,  and  human  nature 
comes  to  seem,  as  it  is,  essentially  noble  and  lovable.  In  this 
way  a  somewhat,  satisfying  knowledge  of  psychology  of  the 
adult  mind  may  be  attained.  The  teacher  who  does  not  strive 
for  such  knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  degrades  his  profession 
into  a  trade.  People  who  cannot  master  to  some  considerable 
degree  this  study,  do  not  belong  properly  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, however  useful  they  might  be  in  some  other  calling. 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  adult  mind,  necessary  as  it  is  in 
setting  ideals  of  possible  human  achievement,  does  not  give 
us  the  processes  and  laws  of  development  of  the  human  mind, 
as  a  study  of  developing  mind  does.  It  is  really  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  child — child  study,  as  we  call  it,  that  gives  us  the 
more  immediate  grasp  upon  the  processes  and  laws  of  educa- 
tional progress  possible  in  the  school  room. 
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Child  Study  under  one  name  or  another,  and  by  one 
method  or  another,  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  there  have 
been  children  in  the  world  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  fond 
parents  or  to  try  the  hearts  of  over-burdened  teachers.  Every 
good  teacher  has  a  fund  of  such  knowledge,  however  obtained, 
and  every  successful  manager  of  children  makes  good  use, 
unconsciously  in  many  cases,  of  such  knowledge. 

A  close  observation  of  the  actions  of  children  in  school  and 
out,  will  generally  produce  a  close  sympathy  with  the  aspira- 
tions, hopeSi  fears,  loves  and  hates  of  childhood,  and  a  deeper 
longing  to  be  useful  to  the  individual  children  who  are  thns 
better  understood.  Such  study  as  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  and 
sympathetic  teacher  can  make  as  she  daily  tries  to  teach,  is  the 
best  kind  of  child  study  that  I  have  ever  known. 

The  movement  now  so  prominent  in  this  country  under 
the  title  of  child  study,  will  doubtless  at  some  time  give  us  a 
valuable  literature  upon  the  child  mind.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  produced  little  but  statistics,  mostly  of  a  kind 
which  formalizes  rather  than  enriches  our  knowledge  of  the 
child.  This  whole  matter  before  it  becomes  productive  in  the 
highest  sense,  must  get  into  the  hands  of  trained  observers;  and 
we  who  teach  must  continue  to  study  the  children  of  our  own 
schools  for  purposes  of  bettering  them  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  reports  upon  them.  Soon,  we  shall  be  greatly 
aided  in  making  our  knowledge  valuable  by  the  systematized 
reports  of  trustworthy  observers  and  thinkers. 

II. 
IDEALS  OF  EDUCATION. 

When  the  student  of  education  has  mastered  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  or  psychology,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained it,  he  is  ready  to  set  up  for  himself  his  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. Having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  possibility  which  opens 
out  to  the  educated  and  cultivated  man,  he  is  ready  to  assent 
that  the  realization  of  this  possibility  is  the  birthright  of  every 
one.  Having  seen  that  it  is  man's  nature  to  create  institutions 
and  to  live  under  law,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  art,  literature 
and  society,  he  is  ready  to  affirm  that  preparation  to  participate 
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advantageously  in  these  is  the  end  of  education.  He  perceives 
that  to  achieve  such  a  high  end,  a  multitude  of  lower  ends  but 
essential  ones,  must  be  set  up.  The  child  as  he  becomes  a 
youth  and  enters  life  must,  by  a  graded  course  of  study,  come 
into  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  institutions  in  which  and  by 
which  he  is  to  live.  He  must  come  to  know  better  and  better 
the  nature,  influence  and  sanctities  of  the  institution  called  the 
family,  whereby  the  names  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  become  possible.  The  companion- 
ship of  the  family  must,  through  education,  take  on  a  newer 
and  higher  meaning.  Home  and  Heaven  are  the  two  sweetest 
words  in  language,  because  they  represent  the  sweetest  and 
mqst  sacred  forms  of  companionship. 

In  like  manner,  education  must  put  into  the  word  state 
or  govemme7it,  a  richer  content.  Law  and  order  must  be  seen 
as  a  necessity  and  justice  must  come  to  seem  sacred  and  attract- 
ive. The  right  to  life — which  is  not  mere  existence, — to 
liberty — which  is  not  license, — to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
which  does  not  consist  alone  or  chiefly  in  the  gratification  of 
the  appetites, — must  seem  the  birthright  of  man;  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  will  come  to  be  seen  to  be  the 
chart  of  hnman  rights.  Eventually  the  child  as  he  emerges 
from  cnildhood,  and  passes  through  the  stage  of  adolescence, 
will  thus  become  a  good  citizen. 

In  like  manner  education  takes  up  the  various  other  insti- 
tutions fundamental  and  subordinate,  and  fills  them  with 
meaning;  till  the  educated  person  in  whom  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion has  been  realized,  becomes  fitted  to  live  in  these  institu- 
tions in  accordance  with  their  highest  possibilities.  Thus  is 
he  prepared  to  **live  in  the  civilization  into  which  he  is  born'' 
— as  tersely  stated  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen.  When  the  analysis  is  carried  into  detail  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  in  the  civilization  into 
which  he  is  bom,  the  child  must  be  taught  many  minor  matters 
on  the  way  toward  the  larger  goal.  In  order  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  he  must  be  self-supporting  or  capable  of  becoming 
so;  to  do  this  he  must  learn  to  read,  write,  and  calculate 
with  numbers.  But  it  is  those  higher,  ultimate  aims  that  give 
meaning  to  the  lower  ones;  till  every  teacher  who  must  spend 
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her  weary  hour  in  drilling  her  class  upon  three  times  two  or 
six  times  eight,  may  if  she  chooses,  by  merely  looking  up 
through  the  rift  in  the  cloud,  see  the  radiance  on  the  mountain 
top,  which  will  in  good  time  light  up  the  slopes  and  the  fruit- 
ful valleys  below.  Nations  and  races  have  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  years  formed  ideals  of  education  developing  them  out 
of  their  experience.  These  are  higher  or  lower  as  the  races  or 
nations  have  found  out  much  or  little  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  The  modern  student  of  education  may  seek  among 
them  for  the  best  to  use  again  as  the  elements  of  a  still  higher 
one,  which  he  must  create  by  his  own  thinking,  as  modem 
investigation  has  shown  us  more  of  man's  nature  and  destiny. 

People  who  are  called  upon  to  explain  their  highest  ideal 
of  education,  do  it  in  various  phrases,  according  in  fact,  as  they 
have  thought  over  a  part  only  of  the  province  or  have  reached 
universal  results.  The  most  common  phrase,  perhaps,  in  use 
among  thoughtful  people  is  **to  make  a  good  citizen" — but 
different  people  put  vastly  different  meanings  into  the  phrase. 

**To  fit  one  to  live  in  the  civilization  into  which  he  is 
born,"  as  Dr.  Harris  phrases  it,  seems  to  me  inadequate  in 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  improvement  of  that  same  civiliza- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal,  like  all  true  ideals,  must 
be  a  movable  one,  and  be  in  front  and  above  the  actuality. 
The  Chinese  people  have,  in  my  judgment,  made  this  very 
mistake,  viz. :  They  have  considered  their  civilization  finished 
and  have  proceeded  to  fit  their  people  to  live  in  it  as  it  is, 
without  thought  or  hope  of  improving  it.  In  this  way,  the 
better  their  school  drill,  the  less  hope  for  the  nation.  I  should 
rather,  therefore,  set  it  as  the  supreme  end,  **To  fit  for  the 
highest  companionship  possible  under  the  best  institutions 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  create."  This  is  the  nature  of  an 
ideal — is  in  front  and  above  the  actual,  is  full  of  inspiration 
and  power.  I  believe,  then,  in  analyzing  this  ideal  into  hun- 
dreds of  sub-heads,  till  some  one  of  them  is  close  enough  to 
carry  its  inspiration  into  the  dullest  day  and  prosiest  recitation 
of  the  poorest  school. 
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III. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

When  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  have  been  somewhat 
understood  and  the  ideal  standards  of  his  education  have  been 
defined  and  set  up,  we  inquire  by  what  means  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  human  being  through  childhood  and  youth 
into  mature  and  perfected  manhood  and  womanhood  may  be 
brought  about. 

To  what  conditions  must  the  mind  be  subjected,  what 
stimulus  must  be  used  and  exercised  to  cause  the  human  soul 
to  develop  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature  into  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  ? 

The  nature  of  the  human  being  itself  partly  answers  the 
question  and  the  ideals  of  education  indicate  the  remainder.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  being  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act.  The 
ideal  of  education  requires  the  best  thinking,  the  noblest  feel- 
ing and  the  worthiest  action.  So  the  whole  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  again  outlined  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  the 
human  spirit  to  realize  its  highest  ideals. 

Of  all  the  things  that  might  be  selected  as  subjects  of 
thinking,  a  few  have  by  a  concensus  of  opinion  been  agreed 
upon  as  fit  subjects  of  study  for  educational  purposes.  There 
is  still  doubt  upon  a  few  minor  points,  but  in  general  there  is 
that  unanimity  of  opinion  which  indicates  a  universal  judgment. 

There  is  like  unanimity  of  judgment  that  these  same  sub- 
jects of  study  when  rightly  taught  to  pupils  induce  the  feelings 
which  the  developing  human  being  should  feel  for  his  own 
self-development ;  and  that  these  thoughts  and  these  feelings 
sustained  throughout  life  lead  to  the  worthiest  conduct — thus 
realizing  both  in  general  and  in  detail  a  true  education  for  the 
individual. 

Differences  of  results  among  individuals  are  infinite,  due 
to  many  causes.  Some  of  these  factors  of  diversity  lie  in  the 
different  heredities  of  the  ones  who  are  being  educated.  Most 
of  them,  however,  lie  in  the  differing  ideals  of  education  held 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  These  differences  themselves  are 
caused  partly  by  differences  of  heredity  in  the  teachers,  but 
chiefly  by  their  greatly  differing  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man. 
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But  there  is  still  another  source  of  difference,  which  is 
itself  also  necessarily  a  source  of  much  error  in  education,  viz., 
knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
nature  of  the  branches  of  study  and  of  the  influence  which 
these  subjects  individually  have  upon  pupils  who  study  them 
under  direction  of  competent  teachers.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  make  the  same  kind  of  analytic  study  of  these  branches 
as  we  have  already  made  of  the  ideals  of  education  and  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  full  list  of 
subjects  of  study  included  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  modem 
school,  typical  ones  at  least  will  be  considered.  A  partial  list 
would  include  Number  or  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry ,  and 
other  studies  growing  out  of  them,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  and  constituting  a  constantly  ascending  scale  of 
mathematical  ideas. 

In  nature,  ideas — i.  e.,  ideas  of  the  Creator,  are  always 
found  embodied  in  concrete  form,  in  accordance  with  His  pur- 
poses and  plans  for  the  uses  to  which  He  in  the  particular 
instance  puts  these  ideas  ;  as  the  number  of  trees  in  a  forest  is 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  growth  which  have  in 
that  place  controlled  their  production  or  destruction.  But 
ideas  of  number,  having  been  objectively  suggested  by  these 
embodiments  of  nature,  are  capable  of  being  abstracted  from 
these  and  applied*  to  other  combinations  of  the  same  or  of 
different  objects.  The  whole  subject  of  elementary  mathe- 
mathics  so  far  as  its  number  side  is  concerned,  is  simply  an 
ascending  series  of  numbers  or  quantities,  the  possible  relations 
of  these,  and  the  possible  processes  of  thinking  which  can  be 
accomplished  with  them  ;  the  whole  resulting  in  the  acquired 
power  to  number  all  things  and  to  find  their  numerical  rela- 
tions or  ratios. 

On  the  geometrical  side  mathematics  is  a  similar  series  of 
relations  of  magnitude,  together  with  their  relations  of  number, 
size,  similarity,  and  dissimilarity  of  form,  and  all  attributes 
that  pertain  to  filled  and  unfilled  space.  Again,  the  series  of 
numerical  ideas  and  the  series  of  geometrical  ideas  are  cap- 
able of  reciprocal  relations,  until  by  means  of  these  two  sets 
properly  related  one  is  able  to  count  and  measure  all  things 
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under  consideration  in  his  thinking  so  far  as  to  find  out  their 
number,  form  and  size.  This  question  of  number,  size,  and 
form  enters  into  all  practical  affairs  of  life  leading  us  right  or 
wrong  according  as  our  fundamental  ideas  of  number  and  mag- 
nitude are  correct  or  incorrect. 

The  little  girl  who  is  told  by  her  mother  to  go  to  the 
comer  grocery  and  get  one  of  the  four  cent  square  loaves  of 
bread,  is  required  to  apply  to  a  new  field  her  mathematical 
ideas  obtained  originally  from  the  two  provinces  of  mathemat- 
ics above  described.  While  the  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ment in  buying  battleships  previous  to  and  during  the  recent 
war  with  Spain  were  continually  counting  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  the  other  great  powers,  they  also  commented  on 
their  shapes  and  sizes  as  related  to  their  capability  to  destroy 
life  on  the  high  seas. 

Number,  form,  size,  these  are  the  trinity  of  mathematical 
ideas;  and  he  who  has  these  at  his  command — who  easily 
numbers,  measures  and  estimates — whether  in  things  material 
or  in  things  spiritual — he  it  is  that  is  able  to  be  forearmed  be- 
cause he  is  forewarned — he  is  intelligent,  in  so  far,  and  he  will 
eventually  outstrip  in  so  far  him  who  cannot  easily  number 
and  measure. 

With  this  view  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  mathematical 
ideas  it  is  easy  to  see  how  each  teacher  from  the  first  primary 
grade  to  the  senior  class  in  the  high  school  has  a  responsible 
share  in  the  development  of  the  mathematical  intelligence. 
The  first  year  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  rightly 
masters  these  first  numbers,  gets  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
of  addition,  of  subtraction,  of  multiplication,  of  division,  so  far 
as  these  processes  are  attempted.  How  long  and  anxiously  she 
should  be  willing  to  ponder  till  she  can  invent  a  device  that 
shall  give  to  some  dull  child  his  first  sense  of  power  over  his 
mates,  or  power  over  some  inanimate  object,  through  his  power 
to  number  or  measure  or  estimate.  What  boy  would  think 
mathematics  dull  could  he  once  feel  himself  the  superior  of  the 
obstacles  which  confront  him  through  his  power  to  marshal  his 
forces  by  correct  counting,  measuring,  and  distributing  his 
powers.  Teachers  of  next  higher  grades  should  quickly  see 
the  progress  already  made,  inspire  the  pupils  to  the  higher 
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acquirement  appropriate  to  the  grade  and  pass  them  on  to  new 
victories  in  the  upper  classes.  How  often  the  opposite  is  done. 
How  often  the  child  is  required  to  give  up  all  he  knows  because 
forsooth  it  does  not  conform  to  the  precise  form  or  method 
preferred  by  the  new  teacher,  and  begin  over  again  acquiring  a 
form,  different  in  its  turn,  but  perhaps  but  slightly  if  any  better 
than  the  one  he  has  already  acquired.  No  wonder  that  the 
child  comes  to  believe  mathematics  but  a  jumble  of  forms 
rather  than  a  beautiful  system  of  eternal  verities.  It  is  as  if 
each  child  brought  to  his  new  teacher  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  as  capital  and  the  teacher  should  say  to  him,  '*  I  do 
not  like  that  kind  of  money.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not  make 
any  further  use  of  it.  Do  not  invest  it  in  paying  property;  do 
not  enter  into  trade  with  it ;  do  not  loan  it  at  interest.  Leave 
it  there  in  a  pile,  where  it  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  rust.  We 
will  begin  to  accumulate  again  and  when  you  have  secured  a 
new  capital  of  the  kind  of  money  of  which  I  approve  you  may 
begin  to  buy  and  sell  and  do  legitimate  business.*' 

When  I  have  heard  the  second  grade  teacher  say  that  the 
first  grade  teacher  ought  to  learn  at  least  how  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  fold  their  hands  properly;  when  I  have  heard 
the  grammar  grade  teachers  complain  that  the  primary  teachers 
teach  the  children  nothing  but  play;  when  I  have  heard  the 
eighth  grade  teachers  say  that  they  wished  the  teachers  in  the 
grades  below  them  could  gain  some  little  conception  of  what  it 
is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  high  school;  when  I  have  heard 
the  high  school  teachers  complain  that  their  pupils  have  never 
been  taught  to  study,  when  I  have  college  professors  gnash 
their  teeth  behind  the  backs  of  the  high  school  teachers,  I  have 
wondered  how  long  our  eyes  should  beholden,  that  we  cannot 
see  things  as  they  are,  let  alone  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
In  the  line  of  mathematics  at  least,  with  its  beautiful  transfor- 
mation of  itself,  from  one  step  to  another  of  greater  generality 
there  is  no  reason  for  quarreling  over  forms.  There  are  two 
mistakes  that  nearly  every  teacher,  however  conscientious, 
will  make,  viz.:  (i.)  He  counts  the  child  as  not  know- 
ing a  thing,  unless  he  can  at  once  say  it  in  language  in  a 
required  form.  (2.)  He  will  invariably  compare  the  fourth 
grade  when  it  comes  to  him  this  year  with  the  fourth  grade 
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when  it  was  ready  to  leave  him  last  year.  This  constitutes  in 
fact  the  difference  of  a  year  in  development, — sometimes  more 
as  the  children  in  June  were  fresh  from  instruction,  while  in 
the  autumn  they  return  to  school  after  three  months  of  active 
use  of  their  forgetteries.  These  facts  which  I  have  quoted 
account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  uncharitable  comments  of 
teachers  in  regard  Jto  the  work  of  those  in  the  grades  below 
them;  and  suggest  at  least  the  query  whether,  if  a  just  esti- 
mate were  made  beginning  with  the  highest  university  class, 
the  best  teaching  would  not  be  found  in  the  grade  next  below, 
till  we  had  reversed  the  gamut  to  the  first  primary. 

Having  shown  how  necessary  the  line  of  mathematical 
ideas  is  to  the  mastery  of  the  world — to  intelligence — ^it  remains 
to  see  how  inadequate  this  alone  would  be  and- to  see  from  what 
other  branches  we  obtain  the  necessary  ideas  to  complete  our 
mental  equipment. 

When  the  Spanish  soldiers  referred  to  the  American  volun- 
teers as  pigs  and  declared  that  one  Spaniard  was  equal  in  battle 
to  a  score  of  them,  they  were  doubtless  considering  something 
more  than  the  number,  size,  or  even  shape  of  the  American 
soldiers.  When  General  Wheeler,  riding  in  front  of  his  men 
who  were  charging  the  enemy's  lines  before  Santiago,  told  them 
to  **  give  it  to  the  yankees,'*  it  was  doubtless  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulness — forgiven  him  even  by  the  Massachusetts  men  in  his 
brigade, — ^but  it  revives  the  memory  of  a  time  when  the  southern 
soldier  and  the  yankee  were  fighting  against  each  other  in  a 
contest  that  was  not  to  be  determined  alone  by  numbers. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  there  must  be  a  study  of  things 
as  to  their  capabilities  or  their  qualities,  as  well  as  to  their 
number,  form  and  size.  So  far  as  this  study  of  things  earthly 
or  material  is  concerned — qualitative  rather  than  quantitative- 
it  falls  into  what  is  known  generally  as  the  natural  sciences. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  things  spiritual  it  is  included  in  a  long 
line  of  studies  into  which  fall  reading,  language,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  psychology. 

A  few  words  about  the  former — 

The  natural  sciences  fall  easily  into  two  classes — those 
which  deal  with  inorganic  nature,  and  those  which  investigate 
matter  controlled  by  life  force. 
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Of  those  which  treat  of  inorganic  matter,  physics  and 
chemistry  are  the  most  important.  Both  are  fundamental  to 
our  knowledge  of  and  mastery  over  the  external  world ;  and 
whether  they  appear  under  these  names  in  our  courses  of  study 
or  not,  are  in  their  elementary  forms  involved  in  all  teachings ; 
and  their  results  help  to  that  kind  of  intelligence  which  helps 
to  a  mastery  over  things.  To  know  fire  a3  a  form  of  some 
consuming  god  is  to  be  mastered  by  it  to  the  verge  of  the  lowest 
superstition;  to  know  it  as  combustion,  a  chemical  operation 
under  fixed  and  known  laws,  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  safe  and  useful 
servant.  To  know  the  taste,  color,  weight,  nutrition  and 
medicinal  qualities  of  things  is  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
them  subserve  our  use  and  convenience.  In  general,  to  know 
the  quality  of  things  is  to  know  their  capabilities  and  this 
enables  us  to  master  and  use  them  for  our  good. 

But  when  all  these  qualities  of  things  become  touched 
with  life  they  manifest  a  startling  capacity  for  good  or  evil, 
and  require  a  new  study  under  the  form  of  biology.  When 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  declares  that  •'eternal  gardening  is  the 
price  of  vegetables*'  and  when  he  details  his  trials  with 
**pusley''  and  quick  grass,  he  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  commonest  qualities  of  matter,  when  they  become  endowed 
with  life,  evince  startling  and  marvelous  transformations. 
Nature  study  leads  the  child  into  the  elements  of  a  science 
which  in  its  highest  grades  includes  botany,  zoology,  geology 
and  kindred  topics.  Intelligence  in  these  subjects  is  a  further 
step  in  the  essential  mastery  of  the  external  world.  The  union 
of  all  these  in  the  study  of  geography,  physical,  mathematical, 
political,  commercial,  enables  the  student  to  contemplate  him- 
self as  a  denizen  of  the  world,  commanding  all  climates, 
and  controlling  the  great  armies  of  organized  industry  to 
the  end  of  his  personal  comfort  and  happiness.  Geography 
shows  the  student  to  himself  not  only  as  the  possessor  of  the 
world,  but  as  each  day  using  for  his  own  personal  service  half 
the  people  on  the  globe — he  in  return  becoming  able  to  con- 
tribute his  just  share,  thus  proving  his  right  to  all. 

The  teacher  in  the  first  primarj*^  grade  who  teaches  the 
children  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  or  who  interests 
the  children  in  noticing  the  changing  position  of  the  sunlight 
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on  the  floor  of  the  school  room,  or  asks  them  to  observe  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  is  beginning  with  them  the  elements  of 
this  noble  study.  The  teacher  in  each  successive  grade  but 
adds  the  complement  of  ideas  appropriate  to  the  grade,  whether 
by  text  or  map,  pictures  or  books  of  travels,  till  at  last  the 
whole  is  thought  into  a  coherent  system  of  physical,  commer- 
cial, and  political  geography,  in  which  the  great  forces  that 
make  the  earth  a  fit  home  for  man  are  seen  in  orderly  array, 
the  willing  servant  of  intelligent  reason. 

But  the  studies  which  relate  to  the  external  world  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  claim  a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
things  of  the  spirit  also  require  attention.  This  opens  up  a 
line  of  studies  known  in  a  general  way  as  the  humanities. 
This  line  of  studies  begins  in  the  first  year  grade  in  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  composing;  and  rises  grade  by 
grade  through  language,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture; and  in  a  slightly  varying  line  through  history,  political 
economy,  civics,  and  general  social  studies. 

The  culture  of  the  individual  would  be  lacking  or  impos- 
sible without  the  influence  of  these  studies,  since  their  influence 
is  entirely  different  in  kind  from  that  knowledge  before  de- 
scribed. The  use  of  language  makes  human  communication 
possible.  Human  communication  makes  human  organization 
possible.    Human  organization  makes  institutional  life  possible. 

Therefore,  language  which  has  made  all  worthy  human 
thinking,  feeling  and  acting  possible,  enshrines  within  itself 
the  very  spirit  of  all  these ;  and  to  learn  to  read  is  to  enter  into 
the  rich  inheritance  which  the  past  life  of  the  world  has  pre- 
pared for  us.  All  of  this,  however,  is  impossible  if  words  be 
taught  as  dead  things,  incapable  of  inspiring  in  us  again  the 
noble  resolves,  the  high  aspirations,  the  heroic  endeavors,  and 
the  sublime  living  which  first  called  language  into  being.  The 
first  grade  teacher  who  teaches  in  a  weary  round  the  sounds, 
letters,  and  words  of  the  first  reader  with  no  vision  ahead  of 
what  all  this  shall  mean  to  the  children — but  follows  it  all  as  a 
dull  round  of  necessary  routine,  belittles  our  profession,  para- 
lyzes the  child  mind,  and  cultivates  helpless,  hopeless,  stolid  * 
men  and  women  out  of  possible  enthusiastic,  sensitive,  hopeful, 
benefactors  of  humanity.     But  the  teacher  of  the  same  details 
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who  teaches  each  as  a  necessary  part  of  an  equipment  for  the 
noble  mastery  of  the  world,  and  who  keeps  the  child  mind 
bright,  sensitive  and  gloriously  hopeful — who  ennobles  the 
child  to  live  the  inner  meaning  of  all  these  forms — ^who  points 
the  children  always  to  the  bow  of  promise  just  over  their  heads» 
makes  even  these  otherwise  dead  forms  instinct  with  the  richest 
human  experience. 

When  I  have  heard  a  teacher  conduct  a  lesson  in  reading 
by  saying  **  Lucy,  may  read,*'  **John  may  read  the  next." 
etc.,  etc.,  and  when  I  have  heard  the  children  stumble  along 
over  words  over  which  they  had  stumbled  the  day  before,  and 
over  which  they  would  in  like  manner  stumbe  the  day  follow- 
ing; and  have  found  that  the  teachers  were  neglecting  to  teach 
those  necessary  forms  in  the  grades  in  which  those  forms  ought 
to  be  taught,  I  have  feared  that  such  teachers  do  not  know,  or 
at  least  do  not  feel,  that  these  elementary  steps  are  necessary 
in  their  place  and  should  be  methodically  taught  in  their 
proper  times,  that  these  same  children  may  commune  with  the 
princess  and  geniuses  of  all  ages,  whenever  they  shall  actually 
have  learned  to  read;  and  I  have  greatly  feared  that  they  have 
never  pondered  on  the  real  need  of  this  elementary  teaching- 
have  never  found  out  how  the  elements  of  all  fascinating 
romances  of  all  departments  of  human  life  are  capable  of  being 
brought  into  the  most  elementary  reading  lessons,  if  but  the 
teacher  and  the  children  know  how  to  live  these  gracious 
activities  in  school  and  in  the  recitation  itself — to  the  end  that 
the  learning  to  read  may  seem  not  a  laborious  thing  because  of 
the  joy  experienced  in  part,  and  prophesied  in  part,  by  eveo' 
exercise  possible  in  the  elementary  grade  of  the  district  school. 
No  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  teach  the  first  grade  or  any 
subsequent  lesson  in  reading  who  has  not  himself  lived  a  life 
so  rich  and  gracious  that  were  it  written  out  for  the  child  it 
would  lead  him  to  read  it  to  the  end  if  it  required  him  to  mas- 
ter twenty  alphabets  to  encompass  it.  A  dull  teacher,  i.  e.,  a 
teacher  who  has  not  lived  richly,  is  an  abomination  to  the 
school  room;  and  if  he  cannot  learn  to  live,  and  then  learn  to 
manifest  life,  he  should  leave  teaching  for  some  line  of  work 
more  in  accordance  with  his  dull  and  insensitive  nature. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  these  human  studies  open  up  the 
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whole  interior  of  the  mind,  develop  aspirations,  induce  heroic 
resolves,  unlock  the  meaning  of  institutions  and  enrich  life. 
And  no  teacher  is  fit  to  teach  them  who  is  not  herself  a  model 
of  the  highest  grades  of  institutional  living. 

The  state  of  mind  to  be  produced  by  the  mastery  of  these 
ideas  from  the  various  departments  of  human  experience  and 
natural  phenomena  is  one  of  intelligence  and  morality — the 
intelligence  implying  such  knowledge  of  the  external  world  as 
to  insure  one's  reasonable  mastery  over  it;  such  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  spirit  as  shall  enable  each  individual  to  perform 
his  part  and  take  his  place  in  all  desirable  combinations  with 
others,  that  he  may  in  turn  receive  for  himself  the  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  all. 

With  this  intelligence  must  be  associated  morality,  a 
disposition  for  justice,  mercy,  sympathy  and  all  the  attributes 
which  mark  the  perfect  member  of  all  the  important  institu- 
tions of  civilized  life — as  a  member  of  the  state,  a  good  citizen 
— of  the  family,  a  good  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
sister,  as  the  case  may  be — in  short  an  educated,  cultivated 
person,  prepared  to  live  worthily  wherever  the  uncontrollable 
circumstances  of  life  may  place  him .  Bach  of  the  great  subjects 
of  study  has  its  somewhat  distinctive  work  to  perform  in  bring- 
ing about  this  state,  and  the  best  teachers  will  seek  to  know 
what  the  part  of  each  is  that  he  may  give  to  each  its  due  part 
and  place  and  make  every  teaching  act  rich  with  the  best 
influence  for  the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

IV. 
METHODS. 

When  one  has  to  some  extent  mastered  psychology,  and 
through  its  means  been  enabled  to  set  up  the  ideals  of  educa- 
tion; and  when  he  has  examined  the  various  branches  of 
learning  in  order  to  see  what  special  efiFect  each  may  have  upon 
the  mind  mastering  it,  one  is  ready  to  consider  methods  of 
teaching,  i.  e.,  ways  of  presenting  these  branches  of  learning 
so  as  to  realize  in  each  the  ideal  of  education  so  far  as  the 
special  exercise  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect. 

Methods  in  teaching  always  presents  two  questions  which 
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every  teacher  must  to  a  great  extent  solve  for  himself,  after  he 
has  obtained  all  the  enlightenment  that  discussion  gives  him. 
(i)  How  to  get  the  subject  of  study  duly  presented  so  it  shall 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  learning  mind,  and  (2)  How  to 
inspire  the  mind  to  put  forth  its  full  and  appropriate  activity  in 
mastery  of  the  subject.  People  with  devices  are  quite  success- 
ful in  the  former.  The  latter  is  a  much  more  fundamental 
question  in  education.  Two  great  mistakes  in  opposite 
extremes  have  been  fashionable  within  my  memory,  with 
would  be  educational  leaders. 

(i)  The  theory  that  it  is  knowledge,  or  learning,  that  is 
needed — no  matter  how  you  get  it, — ^but  get  it. 

(2)  The  theory  thai  it  does  not  matter  what  you  study  so 
you  study  it  in  the  right  way.  Both  these  theories  are  egre- 
gious blunders. 

They  have  crept  into  our  profession  through  the  sayings 
of  certain  people  who  like  to  startle  the  educational  world  by 
epigrams  and  paradoxes.  They  have  misled  thousands  of 
teachers.  The  only  correction  to  this  misapprehension  must 
come  from  strict  analysis  of  subjects  of  study  until  it  shall  be 
seen  how  fundamental  to  noble  humanity  are  some  of  the  ideas 
of  civilized  life — some  of  the  conceptions  of  institutions  that 
men  have  dared  to  die  for  because  of  their  great  love  of 
humanity.  It  does  greatly  matter  whether  the  ideas  upon 
which  a  child  spends  his  school  days  are  those  which  lead  him 
into  the  elysian  fields  of  literature,  histor>',  romance,  art, 
religion,  or  whether  they  are  the  ideas  which  lead  him  to  seek 
coarse  company,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  material  interests  of 
his  purely  selfish  life.  It  does  matter  that  he  shall  think  up 
on  the  nobler  themes,  shall  feel  the  more  nobler  emotions,  and 
shall  emulate  the  Saviour  of  men.  But  the  element  of  method 
is  also  important.  Finding  the  child  in  possession  of  ideas,  is 
there  no  further  inquiry  as  to  how  he  obtained  them  ?  If  you 
find  two  boys,  with  each  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  would  you  dare 
assert  that  the  whole  influence  of  such  possession  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  possession  ?  Does  it  not  matter  that  the  one  boy 
obtained  his  dollar  by  shooting  craps  or  some  other  low  form 
of  gambling,  \>y  which  his  sense  of  justice  has  been  dulled,  by 
which  he  has  come  to  believe  that  something  can  be  had  for 
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nothing,  by  which  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  can  easily 
live  by  his  wits  ?  Does  it  not  matter  that  he  has  so  far  come 
to  hold  as  his  ideal  of  manliness  the  coarse  joke  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  associated — that  he  has  adopted  as  his  ideal  the 
man  who  lives  by  low  cunning  ? 

On  the  other  hand  does  it  not  augur  well  for  the  opening 
future  of  the  other  boy  that  he  earned  his  dollar  by  honest 
work  in  which  he  gave  glad  exchange  of  healthful  exercise  of 
brain  and  muscle  which  left  him  trained  in  body  and  pure  and 
hopeful  in  mind  ?  Does  it  not  matter  that  during  the  time  he 
was  earning  his  money  he  fixed  as  his  ideal  of  life  full  value  in 
loving  service  for  every  penny  received?  How  he  came  to 
adopt  as  his  ideal  the  honest,  intelligent,  glad,  hopeful  man, 
for  whom  ''something  attempted,  something  done,  has  earned 
a  night's  repose?"  In  short  does  it  mean  nothing  that  in 
earning  his  dollar  he  has  learned  to  love  and  practice  the  vir- 
tues of  civilized  Christian  life  ? 

In  like  manner  it  does  matter  how  children  learn.  It  does 
matter  how  children  are  taught.  It  does  matter  what  motives 
we  put  before  the  children  to  induce  them  to  learn.  It  does 
matter  whether  the  pupils  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
husks  and  forms  of  knowledge  rather  than  with  the  rich  kernel 
within  the  rind.  It  does  matter  whether  the  method  pursued 
leaves  the  child  in  possession  of  the  facts  but  with  a  sated  and 
disgusted  mind.  It  does  matter  whether  the  child  love  learn- 
ing, practice  industry  and  revere  character. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  high  schools  have  pros- 
pered. The  usual  increase  of  attendance  has  been  noticeable 
and  the  influence  of  the  epidemic  of  measles  was  less  marked 
in  them  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  school  council 
made  provision  at  the  opening  of  the  year  for  two  relief  build- 
ings, one  for  the  Central  High  and  one  for  the  West  High. 
This  enabled  the  school  to  return  to  the  single  session  plan, 
avoiding  the  dark  hours  of  the  late  afternoons  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  had  for  two  years  harassed  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents.  But  even  with  the  relief  buildings  furnished,  the 
facilities  are  far  from  being  adequate  and  it  was  early  seen  that 
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the  buildings  thus  occapied  must  be  thought  of  only  as  tempo- 
rary expedients  for  immediate  relief,  pending  efforts  for  per- 
manent solution  of  the  difficulty.     As  you   are  well  aware 
movements  were  inaugurated  during  the  year  which  have 
happily  resulted  in  securing,  through  the  sale  of  bonds,  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  two  new  high  schools.     Work   has  so  far 
proceeded  in  this  direction  as  to  give  us  hope  that  by  the  dose 
of  another  year  the  high  school  pupils  of  the  city  will  be  com- 
fortably cared  for  in  buildings  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
high  school  work.     The  location  of  the  two  new  high  schools 
has  been  practically  determined  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
made  in  my  annual  report  for  1896-7,  viz.,  that  one  of  them 
shall  be  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  south  side  not  very 
far  from  the  intersection  of  Pearl  street  and  Clark  avenue;  that 
the  other  shall  be  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  north  of 
Euclid  avenue  and  west  of  the  Boulevard  connecting  Wade 
and  Gordon  parks.    With  these  buildings  complete  the  city  will 
be  provided  with  high  schools  for  a  future  period  so  long  that 
we  need  not  now  anticipate  any  necessities  beyond  their  erec- 
tion.    In  whatever  direction  the  growth  of   the  city  should 
trend  the  five  points  indicated  by  these  buildings  will  be  the 
five  centers  of  high  school  population.     I  take  occasion  in  this 
connection  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
advisability  of  fitting  up  these  new  buildings  more  especially 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  devoted  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  custom  in  the  building  of  high   schools. 
Especially  would  I  emphasize  two  lines  of  work  for  which 
facilities  in  the  high  schools  hitherto  constructed  in  this  city 
have  been  wanting.     I  refer  to  the  facilities  and  appliances  for 
the  proper  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  by  means  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  instruction,  and  of  similar  sets  of  facilities 
for  the  making  of  the  work  of  the  business  course  as  nearly 
objective  and  actual  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  in  schools. 
The  right  study  of  the  sciences  of  zoology,  botany,  physics, 
and  chemistry  tends  to  develop  intelligence  and  common  sense 
in  dealing  with  things  and  the  right  instruction  in  the  business 
course  of  a  good  high  school  is  essential  in  the  development  of 
that  common  sense  in  regard  to  business  transactions  which 
makes  the  successful  business  man.     I  should  like,  therefore, 
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to  see  the  new  high  schools  properly  fitted  with  rooms  adapted 
to  appropriate  work  in  the  sciences  and  with  rooms  fitted  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  processes,  including  banking, 
so  that  pupils  who  graduate  from  our  business  course  may 
enter  at  once  with  some  confidence  on  practical  lines  of  manu- 
facturing and  of  mercantile  pursuits.  I  advocate  in  addition, 
departments  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  perhaps 
telegraphy  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  these  subjects,  if  taught 
at  all,  taught  in  such  ways  and  through  such  appliances  as 
will  make  them  truly  educational,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
fit  the  graduate  for  the  practical  handling  of  his  business. 
The  moral  effect  produced  in  a  young  man  by  making  him 
capable  of  taking  his  place  in  an  independent  way  in  the  busi- 
ness life,  is  worth  to  him  no  less  than  it  is  to  the  scholar  to  fit 
•him  to  take  a  like  position  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
prefers  to  associate.  Time  is  fast  approaching  when  a  business 
life  must,  through  the  intelligence  and  integrity  required, 
stand  upon  the  same  level  of  honor  as  do  the  so-called  learned 
professions ;  and  I  actually  believe  that  the  present  tendencies 
towards  the  practical  in  education  can  be  so  managed  as  to 
increase  its  practicality  without  destroying  in  the  least  its 
beneficial  influence  in  general  education. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL- 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  normal  school  during  the  year  covered  by 
this  report.  In  a  former  report  I  called  attention  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  training  in  that  school. 
The  board  of  education  has,  in  compliance  with  suggestions 
then  made,  extended  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  to 
two  years,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  school  so  that  with  a  presumably  better 
quality  of  material  admitted  and  the  extension  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  eflSciency  of  the  sc'iool  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
teachers  will  be  materially  enhanced.  The  movement  herein 
outlined  has  become  possible,  and  has  even  been  made  necessary 
by  the  increasingly  large  number  of  applicants  year  by  year  for 
the  normal  school.  There  is  no  more  important  matter  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  sui)erintendent  than  that  of  securing  a 
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competent  corps  of  teachers.  The  city  normal  school  is  the 
most  efficient  means  known  for  the  training  of  the  great  body 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  city  system,  bnt  it  has  important 
limitations  which  must  be  regarded.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
injury  to  any  school  system  to  take  all  its  teachers  out  of  its 
own  schools,  however  good  they  may  be,  since  it  emphasizes 
the  tendency  toward  sameness  of  methods  and  rigidity  in  forms 
of  work.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  into  the  schools 
every  year  a  few  strong  and  experienced  teachers  firom  other 
places,  and  the  exchange  of  teachers  among  city  school  systems 
to  at  least  a  limited  extent,  is  a  helpful  influence  upon  the  tone 
of  the  schools.  Second,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  of  city 
normal  schools  toward  formal  instruction  in  methods,  partly 
because,  perhaps,  the  immaturity  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  prevents  the  highest  forms  of  instruction  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  recent  reorganization  of  our 
normal  school  looks  to  improvements  in  these  respects,  first,  in 
limiting  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  to  secure  a  better 
grade  of  pupils;  and  second,  through  the  more  extended  course 
of  instruction  and  training  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  formal 
instruction  in  pedagogy.  It  is  hoped  also  to  keep  the  number 
of  graduates  of  the  normal  school  in  proper  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  manual  training  work  I  regard  as  among  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  newer  developments  in  education.  This 
form  of  instructive  work  is  now  quite  well  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  work  of  the  city.  Our  facilities 
in  these  departments,  however,  are  still  very  meagre.  As  you 
are  aware  the  funds  for  carrying  on  this  work  are  derived  from 
a  special  levy,  and  are  far  too  limited  for  any  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  work  throughout  the  city.  We  have  gone  so  far 
in  the  matter  now,  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  fairly  definite 
line  of  this  work  is  carried  on  throughout  the  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools,  beginning  in  lessons  in  color  and  form  in 
the  first  grade  and  ending  in  shop  work  for  the  boys  and  cook- 
ing for  the  girls  in  the  eighth  grade.  We  are  greatly  in  need 
of  more  shops  and  kitchens  for  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
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grammar  grades,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  funds  at  our  com- 
mand allow  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  to  be  much 
extended.  As  it  is  now,  only  a  portion  of  the  pupils  in  any 
of  the  grades  above  the  fourth  are  enabled  to  take  the  manual 
training  as  fully  as  is  desirable.  The  movement  of  this  year 
to  erect  a  new  building  on  Wade  Park  avenue,  (on  the  grounds 
of  the  Wade  Park  school  building),  adapted  entirely  to  shop 
work  and  cooking  meets  my  heartiest  approval.  So  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  secure  money  enough  I  advocate  the  building  of 
similar  shops  in  other  places  in  the  city,  notably  in  the  extreme 
southwest,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  High  school,  as  well 
as  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  city.  So  far  as  the  instruc- 
tion department  is  concerned,  we  are  now  ready  with  our  course 
of  study  and  teachers  sufficiently  trained  for  the  work  to  carry 
on  manual  training  so  that  every  child  in  the  elementary 
schools,  as  he  passes  successively  through  the  difiierent  grades, 
shall  have  his  share  of  the  manual  training  work  in  all  the 
phases  in  which  instruction  is  now  given  to  any  of  those 
children.  The  Central  Manual  Training  school  and  the  West 
Manual  Training  school  have  both  prospered  during  the  year. 
The  courses  in  these  schools  when  fully  developed  thoroughly 
prepare  pupils  to  enter  technical  schools  of  the  highest  grade 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  only  urge  that  every  facility 
possible  be  given  them  that  they  may  perfect  the  lines  of  efibrt 
in  harmony  with  present  plans.  I^et  me  say  here  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  in  arranging  courses  of  study  in  these  manual 
training  high  schools  for  girls,  in  free  hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  sketching,  wood  carving  and  other 
light  work  in  wood.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  conducting  these 
high  school  departments  for  sewing  or  cooking,  believing  that 
these  subjects,  so  far  as  they  shall  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  can  be  sufficiently  well  taught  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Knowing  your  great  interest  in  these  depart- 
ments of  manual  training  work,  I  can  but  hope  that  our  facil- 
ities can  be  extended  and  perfected  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  of 
the  board  will  permit. 

In  conclusion,  the  outlook  is  hopeful  in  many  ways.  While 
accommodations  are  meagre  in  some  directions,  all  has  been 
done  that  is  possible,  with  the  means  at  hand.     It  is  little  less 
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than  marvelous  that  with  such  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  im- 
proved accommodations  should  be  provided  with  the  limited 
means  at  command  and  without  increasing  indebtedness.  That 
this  is  being  done  is  evidence  of  your  wise  management. 
Teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendent  bear  witness  to  your 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and 
patrons,  as  well  as  for  the  teachers  and  officials  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Respectfully, 

L.  H.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  instruction. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


TOTAL  ENUMERATION  BY  WARDS, 
1892-1898. 


Wards. 


1. 
2- 
3. 
4- 
5- 
6- 
7- 
B- 
9- 
10. 

Il- 
ia. 

13- 
14- 
15- 
16- 
17. 
18- 
19- 
20- 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25- 
26. 
27- 
28- 
29- 
30- 
31- 
32- 

as- 

34- 
35- 
36- 
37- 
38- 
39- 
40- 
41- 
42- 


Annexed 
Terir 


y} 


Totals--. 


1802 


1883 


1152 
444 
351 
982 
1910 
1186 
2211 
1677 
3036 
803 
871 
1075 
1332 
773 
1701 
1865 
3910 
3600 
2321 
1818 
2084 
3439 
2202 
5967 
4336 
1734 
2977 
1061 
912 
1107 
956 
1502 
1219 
1912 
2466 
2826 
3512 
2729 
3719 
2752 


82430 


1396 

305 

417 

747 

1482 

1484 

2216 

1632 

3009 

840 

892 

994 

1325 

755 

1648 

1909 

3587 

4091 

3020 

2103 

2425 

3034 

2530 

5294 

4240 

2197 

3389 

1275 

953 

949 

975 

1613 

1348 

1619 

2686 

2686 

3511 

2715 

3896 

3048 


18M 


705 


84948 


1206 

246 

346 

579 

1340 

1431 

2028 

1598 

2981 

746 

807 

982 

1326 

810 

1747 

1790 

2967 

3821 

3315 

2149 

3067 

3115 

2432 

5534 

4683 

2110 

3539 

1212 

1166 

878 

966 

1584 

1280 

1767 

1909 

2801 

3391 

2755 

3736 

3539 

1756 

1696 

764 


87887 


1806 


1201 
271 
332 
687 
1459 
1480 
2271 
1521 
3035 
771 
647 
1072 
1455 
851 
1870 
2010 
3404 
4117 
3870 
2305 
2819 
3070 
2687 
5660 
5017 
2150 
3737 
1177 
1062 
1030 
1025 
1462 
1215 
1612 
1873 
2766 
3350 
2817 
4087 
3580 
2131 
1092 

723 


90671 


18B6 


1468 
334 
332 
717 
1298 
1373 
2313 
1721 
3081 
760 
711 
1082 
1419 
799 
1665 
2374 
3218 
4123 
4444 
2224 
2936 
3015 
2818 
5889 
6332 
2340 
3860 
1184 
1097 
1032 
1003 
1460 
1348 
1627 
2003 
2730 
3276 
2736 
4342 
3632 
2056 
1929 

764 


93855 


1807 


1886 


1350 
303 
282 

664 
1299 
1419 


1890 
3043 

724 

630 
1070 
1430 

865 
1765 
2465 
3197 
4290 
4825 
2281 
3122 
3110 
2874 
6004 
5585 
2371 
4048 
1131 
1184 

954 
1032 
1498 
1284 
1831 
2033 


13Q2 
207 
372 
724 

ms 

1302 
2296 
1940 
3083 
764 


,  1022 
1421 


1934 
2401 
3059 
4651 
5326 
2400 
3221 
3065 
2864 
6005 


3696 


4503 
3780 


2290 
9L5 


97740 


2487 
4485 
1200 
1126 
1119 
1(»3 
1585 
1336 
1688 
2081 
2712 
3618 
2993 
4485 


2225 
979 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
Truancy  Department^ 

August  SI,  i8p8. 
Honorable  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

Director  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report 
of  the  truant  oflScer  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 
1898.  During  the  year  the  matter  of  truancy  has  been  followed 
as  closely  as  possible. 

Children  forced  to  attend  school  oftentimes  prove  obstinate 
and  rebellious  in  the  school  room  and  I  find  our  work  is  only 
partially  done  in  many  instances  when  the  child  of  truant  ten- 
dency is  returned  to  school.  The  force  necessary  to  compel 
attendance,  properly  directed  will  secure  good  conduct  and 
lessons.  Whenever  it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  a  pupil 
placed  in  school  by  this  department  is  irregular  in  attendance 
and  indifferent  in  conduct  and  lessons,  I  require  such  to  report 
weekly  at  this  office,  bringing  a  statement  of  attendance,  con- 
duct and  lessons,  properly  attested  by  the  teacher  in  charge. 
The  court,  also,  in  passing  upon  truancy  cases,  which  seems 
desirable  to  place  upon  probation,  invariably  directs  the  delin- 
quent to  report  weekly  at  this  office  during  his  probation.  The 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  not  only  in  securing  regular 
attendance,  but  good  conduct  and  lessons  as  well. 

With  the  increase  in  our  force,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  came  a  greater  demand  from  principals  and 
teachers  for  our  assistance  in  matter  of  morals  and  discipline, 
which  hitherto  we  were  unable  to  entertain,  by  reason  of  the 
extent  of  territory  we  were  obliged  to  cover  and  the  limited 
number  of  our  force. 

The  force  is  still  entirely  inadequate  to  properly  canvass 
the  city  and  give  to  each  case  the  time  and  attention  necessary 
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to  do  effective  work.  School  buildings  should  be  visited  at 
least  twice  each  week.  The  time  occupied  in  visiting  delin- 
quents in  their  homes,  preclude  the  visiting  of  schools  oftener 
than  once  each  week. 

During  the  year  many  minors  of  illegal  age  were  fonnd 
employed  in  stores  and  factories.  These  were  removed  and 
many  of  them  returned  to  school.  The  minor  labor  clause  in 
the  compulsory  education  law  is  crude  and  of  uncertain  appli- 
cation. A  new  minor  labor  law  was  passed  in  the  last  legis- 
lature, but  it  will  not  suflSce  to  remove  the  evil. 

Compulsory  education  and  minor  labor  are  so  linked 
together  as  to  be  practically  inseparable.  The  prohibition  of 
minor  labor  without  the  enforcement  of  education  would  in  the 
end  prove  disastrous.  Unless  minors  are  required  to  attend 
school,  during  their  enforced  prohibition  to  labor,  it  is  little 
short  of  criminal  to  force  them  out  of  shops  and  factories  upon 
the  streets  and  into  opportunities  of  vice  and  evil  association. 
Compel  them  to  attend  school,  if  need  be,  until  they  have 
attained  the  legal  minor  labor  age — unless  it  is  apparent  that 
such  enforcement  works  hardship  and  injustice  to  parent  or 
child — in  such  cases  exceptions  should  be  made  and  humane 
leniency  extended  in  a  manner  to  do  the  least  harm  to  the  child 
and  the  greatest  good  to  the  parent. 

An  efficient  compulsory  education  law  will  prove  a  suc- 
cessful minor  labor  law,  but  an  efficient  minor  labor  law  might 
not  be  a  successful  compulsory  education  law.  A  practical 
compulsory  education  law  will  remove  every  child  of  illegal 
age  from  shop  and  factory  and  from  undue  competition  to  adult 
labor.  Centralize  the  power  to  grant  certificates  of  age  and 
qualification  to  labor,  upon  one  responsible  and  reliable  author- 
ity, thus  giving  to  licenses  for  minor  labor  the  same  prestage 
and  dignity  as  is  now  accorded  to  legal  permits  granted  to 
engineers  and  plumbers.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  employ 
any  minor  under  a  certain  age,  without  having  such  certificate 
of  age  and  qualification  to  labor,  on  file,  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  now  impossible  will  become 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

A  score  of  violators  of  the  cigarette  law  were  detected  in 
the  act  of  selling  cigarettes  and  tobacco  to  children  of  tender 
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age,  eight  of  whom  were  prosecuted  and  convicted.  The  pen- 
alties imposed  by  the  court  were  too  trifling  to  accomplish  any 
real  or  lasting  good ;  the  other  cases  were  not  prosecuted  for 
the  reason  given. 

I  still  hold  and  insist  that  parents  be  held  responsible  not 
only  for  the  child's  regular  attendance  at  school,  but  for  its 
conduct  while  in  attendance,  so  long  that  it  is  not  clearly 
proven  that  he  is  powerless  in  the  matter.  In  many  instances 
the  parent  is  more  insubordinate  than  the  child,  and  unless 
compelled,  oftentimes  neglects  to  perform  the  most  primal 
parental  duty.  Did  the  court  but  more  heavily  discipline  these 
indifferent  parents,  the  good  work  of  this  office  would  be  mani- 
folded. 

There  are  incorrigibles  in  this  city  beyond  the  control  of 
parent,  guardian  or  law,  who  are  not  as  yet  confirmed  criminals, 
but  are  on  the  highway  to  criminality.  They  have  become 
reckless  and  wayward,  and  cannot  be  subdued  without  placing 
them  under  restraint  in  a  correctional  institution.  None  such 
are  open  to  this  class  of  children  in  Cleveland  except  the  State 
Reform  School,  in  which  are  centered  many  of  the  worst 
youthful  criminals  of  the  state.  It  is  not  the  place  to  send 
children  guilty  of  no  violation,  other  than  truancy.  It  is  the 
sentiment  and  conduct  of  this  office  to  bring  no  child  into  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  committing  him  to  the  Reform  School 
at  Lancaster,  who  is  not  steeped  in  crime  as  well  as  truancy. 
Cleveland  needs  a  truancy  school,  in  which  petty  truancy  may 
be  corrected  before  it  becomes  habitual  and  criminal.  Until 
it  is  supplied  much  that  hinders  and  annoys  the  progress  of 
the  schools  must  be  countenanced. 

The  city  department  of  charities  kindly  honored  a  large 
number  of  requisitions  for  shoes  for  poor  children .  The  police 
department  rendered  us  much  aid  in  many  ways*  The  police 
court  and  prosecutors  have  taken  much  interest  in  this  work, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  undue  leniency  extended  in  some 
cases. 

Thanking  you  for  continued  confidence  and  support,  I 
remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

ALEX.  McBANE, 

Truant  Officer, 
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CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— TRUANCY 
DEPARTMENT. 


ABSTRACT. 

Showing  a  smnniary  of  the  work  done  during  the  school  year  ending 
Angu8t3ist,  1898. 

NUMBBR  OF  CASES  REPORTBD. 

By  school  officials —  2,770 

By  police 17 

By  citizens ..       34 

Total 2,821 

NUMBER  OP  VISITS  MADE. 

To  homes 4,920 

To  school  building - - 1,378 

To  stores,  factories,  etc - — —     393 


Total  — 6,691 

NUMBER  OP  WRITTEN  NOTICFS  GIVEN. 

To  parents ^ 2,821 

To  delinquent  children 2,821 

To  parents — personal  letters -. 1,880 

Total 7,522 

RBCAPITUI.ATION. 

Children  withdrawn  frotn  school,  14  years  of  age,  regularly  em- 
ployed  202 

withdrawn  from  school,  left  the  city 58 

withdrawn  from  school,mentally  or  physically  disqualified  27 

whose  homes  could  not  be  found 5 

excused  to  work,  nearly  14  years,  poverty  of  homes 10 

committed  to  reform  school  for  truancy 27 

committed  to  reform  school  for  truancy  and  crime 11 

sent  to  orphan  asylums 5 

returned  to  school 2,476 

Total 2,821 
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Cleveland,  O.,  August  15,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council, 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  resolution  No.  201  of 
your  honorable  body,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Sinking  Fund  Commission  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  15,  1898,  were 
174,094.39,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were 
$38,975.00,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  144,963.74. 
The  earnings  for  the  year  amount  to  $6,929.32.  (See  tables 
attached.) 

The  commission  now  has  invested  in  Ohio  municipal 
bonds  $75,489.30,  which  bonds  have  a  par  value  of  $78,000.00, 
and  their  present  market  value  is  about  $84,000.00. 

There  is  deposited  in  the  Society  for  Savings  $441963.74, 
making  the  total  fund  now  in  the  hands  of  the  commission, 
bonds  at  cost,  $120,453.04;  bonds  at  par,  $122,963.74,  and 
bonds  at  market  value,  $128,963.74. 

Respectfully, 

MYRON  T.  HERRICK, 

President, 
Chari.es  F.  Leach, 

Secretary, 
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RECEIPTS. 
Cash  on  hand  Angnst  15,  1897 t9jHi  35 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TAXES. 

Aug.  28,  1897,  annual  appropriation $40,000  00 

Aug.  28, 1897,  tax  collections  January  and 

July,  1897 27,165  07 

Total  ordinary  receipts $67, 165  07 

EARNINGS. 

Aug.  28,  1897 — Interest  dty  deposits |i>i23  82 

Sept    I,  1897 — Interest  on  investments  ...      990  00 

Jan.  I,  1898— Interest  on  deposits  (So- 
ciety for  Savings) 593  60 

April  28,  1898 — Interest  on  investments...  2,190  00 

June     8,  1898— Interest  on  investments...      75000 

July  I,  1898— Interest  on  deposits  (So- 
ciety for  Savings) 831  90 

July    11,1898 — ^Interest  on  investments- -.     45000 

Total  earnings  __ $  6,929  32 

Total  receipts 74*094  39 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $83,938  74 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Aug.  28,  1897— Int.  on  Board  of  Education  bonds  -^38,975  00 
Cash  on  hand  Aug.  15,  1898 44)963  74 

Total 183,938  74 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AUDITOR  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cl.EVBI.AND,  O..  Sept.  I,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  O.: 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the 
financial  transactions  and  standing  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1898,  said  report  being 
comprised  in  the  following  tables. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  report  as  simple  and  con- 
cise as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  show  in  detail  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  board  for  the  past  year. 

Part  I.  deals  with  each  of  the  funds  of  the  board  separately, 
while  Part  II.  combines  such  funds,  and  shows  all  transactions 
in  an  entirety.  In  Part  III.  the  receipts,  disbursements,  assets 
and  liabilities  are  shown  in  fullest  detail.  Part  IV.  shows  the 
levy  and  estimated  receipts  from  same  for  the  coming  year,  and 
Part  V.  makes  comparisons  of  all  these  items  for  the  past  seven 
years,  closing  with  a  showing  of  the  net  results  of  the  past 
year  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Very  respectively, 

H.  L.  ROSSITER, 
Auditor. 
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THE  STATE  OF  OHIO,  ) 
Cuyahoga  County,       j 

H.  ly.  Rossiter,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the 
duly  appointed  and  qualified  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  School  District  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and 
that  the  matters  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
Annual  Report  of  such  Board  of  Education  are  true,  as  he 
verily  believes. 

H.  ly.  Rossiter. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  county, 
by  said  H.  ly.  Rossiter,  and  by  him  subscribed,  in  my  presence, 
this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1898. 

AirBERT  F.  Crosby, 

[SBAI..]  Notary  Public. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


H.  L.  RossiTBR Auditor. 

Albert  F.  Crosby Deputy  Auditor. 

John  Daykin First  Assistant. 

D.  E.  Winn Second  Assistant. 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tablb  No.  1. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— ITEMIZED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  daaeifled  analysia,  see  Table  No.  2.) 


Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1897 $  465^  19 

Received  from  Local  Tax  LeTy $l,0S7.06O  53 

State  Tax 146,580  00 

State  Appropriation  for  Deaf  Schools 1,290  00 

"Western  Reserre  Fund" 6.889  38 

teachers'  examination  fees 255  00 

tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pnpUs 1,541  99 

depositary  interest 7,331  30 

preminm  and  aocroed  interest  on  bonds  sold  6,178  06 

sales  of  old  furniture,  scrap  iron,  etc 214  75 

sales  of  school  books $30,687  26 

Less  amounts  paid  for  school  books 30,256  21 


43205 

ReceiTed  from  sale  of  bonds 300,000  00 


Total  receipts $1,527,773  08 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 61,999,706  S 

Paid  for  supervisors'  salaries $    26,940  19 

"     "    teachers'  salaries 787.202  76 

"      "    officers' and  employes' salaries 98,542  46 

"      "    fuel  and  li«lit 30,814  04 

"      ••    repairs 38.013  67 

"     "    stationery  and  supplies 16,804  96 

**      "    contingent  expenses 984  53 

"      "    interest 41,151 56 

"      •*    rent 5,325  33 

"      "    furniture  and  fixtures 14,704  12 

"      "    land 42,300  88 

"      "    buUdings 99,674  56 

"      "    grading,  paving  and  sewering 3,248  16 

Paid  Sinking  Fund  Ck>mmiB8ioner8— 

Appropriation  for  1896 $40,000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1898 27,103  87 

Accrued  interest  on  same 809  82 


$67,973  19 
Less  amount  received  from— 

Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  pay  interest  $38,975  00 

$     28,998  19 

Paid  to  redeem  bonds .1,000  00 

Total  disbursemente $1,235,754  S3 

Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1898 $  757,951 « 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  2. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemised  analyBis,  see  Table  No.  1.) 
Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1887 1465,983  19 

RXCSIPTS. 

ReceiTedfrom  taxes $1,204,880  58 

»     foundations 6,989  88 

"     earnings 15,52110 

Total  ordinary  receipts $1^,341  01 

Reoeiyed  from  investments $        482  06 

"     loans 300.000  00 

Total  extraordinary  receipts 300,432  05 

Total  receipts 1,527,773  06 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $1,993,706  25 

DmBUaSBlCBNTS. 

Paid  for  tuition $814,241  95 

"      "    maintenance 185.109  58 

"    fixed  charges 46,476  89 

Total  operating  expenses $1,045,828  42 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures 14,704  12 


Total  ordinary  disbursements $1,060,532  54 

Paid  for  permanent  improTements $  145,223  60 

"      "    investments 28,998  19 

"     to  redeem  loans... 1,000  00 

Total  extraordinary  disbursements 175,221  79 

Total  disbursements $1,235,754  88 


Cash  on  hand  September  1. 1896 $  757,96192 


A88KT8. 

Cash 1 $  757.951  92 

Furniture  and  fixtures 227.048  91 

Land  and  Buildings 4.106,657  56 

School  boolcs 8,000  00 

Supplies 2,549  01 


Total  assets $5,102,202  39 

Bonds  outstanding 1,201,000  00 


Excess  of  assets $3,901,202  89 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  3. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  classified  analysis,  see  Table  No.  4.) 

Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1897 $  6,713  » 

BeceiTed  from  Local  TaxLery S27.103  87 

'*  **     material  fees  from  scholars 1,1M  SO 


Total  receipts 28^0  87 


Total  to  be  accounted  for $31,924  96 

Paid  for  supervisors*  salaries $  2,779  00 

**    teachers*  salaries 10,880  00 

"    officers*  and  employes'  salaries 2,900  W 

"    fuel  andlifirht 996  70 

"    repairs 431  24 

"    stationery  and  supplies 2,607  78 

•*    oontin^rent  expenses 42  63 

"    rent 600  00 

"    furniture  and  fixtures 151  fi6 

**    grading,  paving  and  sewering 175  52 


Total  disbursements $21,195  02 


Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1898 $18,789  34 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tabi^  No.  4. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND.— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemized  analyns,  see  Table  No.  3.) 
Caabanhand  September  1, 1897 $  6,713  99 

BSCXIPTS. 

Received  from  taxes $27,10H  87 

"     eamixigs 1,108  60 

Total  ordinary  receipts $28,210  37 

Total  receipts $28,210  37 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $34,024  36 

DUBUBSBIOMTS. 

Paid  for  tnition $13,629  09 

"      "    maintenance 6.578  85 

••     fixed  charges 600  00 

Total  operating  expenses $20,807  94 

Paid  for  famitare  and  fixtures 151  56 

Total  ordinary  disbursements $20,909  60 

Paid  for  permanent  improyements $     175  52 

Total  extraordinary  disbursements $    175  52 

Total  disbursements $  21,136  02 

Cash  on  hand  September  1. 1806 $  13.789  34 

Assira. 

Cash $13,789  84 

Furniture  and  fixtures 26,225  66 

Land  and  buildings 87,187  78 

Total  assets $127,152  73 

LlAHlLlOTB. 

No  liabilities 

BxcMss  of  assets $127,152  73 
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THE  FUNDS. 
Table  No.  5. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FUND.— ITEMIZED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  olaasifled  analysis,  see  Table  No.  6.) 


Cash  on  hand  September  If  1807 $  7,447  I 

ReoeiTed  from  local  tax  leyy $13^193 


Totalreceipts 13,55198 


Total  to  be  acoonnted  for $20,999  51 

Paid  for  supervisors*  salaries $    954  20 

teachers'  salari'^s 10,872  14 

oflBcers'  and  employes' salaries 352  60 

repairs 95  45 

stationery  and  supplies 388  21 

fomitnre  and  fixtures 1.382  11 


Total  disbursements fl3,5l2  A 

Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1898 $  7,456  90 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tablb  No.  6. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemiied  analysis,  see  Table  No.  5.) 
Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1807 $  7.447  58 


BeoeiTed  from  tax $18,561  88 

Total  ordinary  receipts $18,551  98 

Total  receipts $18,551  98 

Total  to  be  aocoonted  for $20.999  51 

DlSBUUBMXNTS. 

Paid  for  tuition $11,326  34 

"       "    maintenance 834  16 

Total  operating  expenses $12,160  50 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures 1,382  11 

Total  ordinary  disbursements $18,542  61 

Total  disbnnements $13,542  61 

Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1898 $  7,456  90 


ASSBTS. 

Cash $  7.456  90 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2,399  42 

Total  assets $9,856  32 

LlABILITlBS. 

NoUabilities 

Excess  of  assets $  9,856  82 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  7. 

THE  SINKING  FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  daasifled  analysts,  see  TaUe  No.  &) 


On  hand  September  1,  ISVT-C^ash $»458  24 

Bonds,  iMir  valne 78,000  00 

Total  cash  balance IU7.1S8  24 

Received  interest  on  |S8,000  Pickaway  Co.  Court  Hooae  bonds  (fi )( )  $1,960  00 

"  **  $15,000  Norwalk  School  District  bonds  (6^)..      900  00 

"  $80,000  JefFeraon  Co.  Turnpike  bonds  (5)()...    1,500  00 

"  **  aTerage  balance  in  bank  (Soo.  for  SaTinffs)..    1,425  SO 

BeceiTed  from  Board  of  Education— 

Appxvpriation  for  1896 $40,000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1896 27,103  87 

Accrued  interest  on  same 860  32 

$67,918  19 

Less  amount  deducted  to  pay  interest 38,975  00 

28,996  19 

Total  receipts $8430S  • 

To  be  accounted  for. $151,9610 

No  disbursements 

On  hand  September  1,1898-Oash $78,961  98 

—Bonds 78,000  00 

Total  cash  balance $151,96193 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  8. 
THE  SINKING  FUND.— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemised  analyris,  lee  Tahie  No.  7.) 
Caah  (sMeta)  on  hand  September  1, 1807 $U74S8  24 

RaCXEPTB. 

BeeeiTod  from  eamingB I  5,808  60 

Total  ordinary  ree^ta $  5,806  80 

BeeeiTed  from  inreetmenta $28,906  19 

Total  extraordinary  reeeipta S28,906  19 

Total  receipts $  34308  89 

Totaltobeaoooonted  for 1161.98198 

DuSUSttUIBNTfl. 

No  diibiuaementa 

Cash  (aaiets)  on  liand  September  1, 1898 $161,981  96 


A88BT8. 

Cash -•.  878.96198 

Bonds 78.000  00 

Total  assets 8151.981  96 

LlABILimS. 

No  liabilities 

Excess  of  assets $151,961  96 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tabi,b  No.  9. 

1.0CAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 
m 

i     1 

HeadQuarten  ............... .. 

$ 

$... 

$  2,175  50 

2,874  77 

999  93 

1,660  88 

45  88 

$     678  97 

$     90622 

'  $      G77 

Auditor     ', 

421  71 

Board  of  Examiners.. 

i2ia' 

Clerk      

180 

1        371 9:> 

Coal  Weighers 

747  50 

Director  of  Law 

Enpmarators    

2.552  21 
1,748  63 
7.822  28 
7,185  59 

School  Conncil 

138  00 

School  Director 

684 

1  14 

825 

984  35 

TSTte 

Snpt.  of  Bnildinff? 

195  30 

Stone  Masons .. .......... 

. 

TmantOflScer. 

SO  10 

Treasurer    .  ..................... 

5  75 

77  90 

Sapt.  of  Instruction 

26.949  19 

2,779  09 

96420 

95 
18  50 
200 

3,887  54 

Suptof  Manual  Training 

Supt.  of  Kindergarten 

63»Sd 

4  14 

8S319 

Teachers  Institute 

Snnnlementanr  Beading 

M«3:6 

Indigent  Books    

3.48!  (C 

Niffht  School 

5,162  00 

2,250  00 

14,496  SO 

64,610  00 

35,100  00 

215  44 

DAAf  School                   ..... ..... 

14  77 

28108 

4.S54  05 

5,34160 

4S7] 

Nnrmal  Trainiuff  School..... ..... 

1,129  93 
8,566  81 
2,306  61 

294  33 

2,416  00 

802  80 

2»» 

r.Antr a1  Hiffh  School              

969  8S 

Wnat:            "              '*                            

4£S3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

1 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. 

IX)CAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
• 

j 

4 

^ 

oS 

S  1100 

s 

41,151  56 

$ 

$   3296 

$ 

$    700 

$   68  75 

$  ...   - 

$  8,948 16 

5906 

1,000  00 

45,507  13 

13  67 

1,137  80 

1  19 

2,086  72 

798  38 

38  65 

39  65 

2,552  21 

48  33 

70  00 

1,999  96 

23  97 

8,591  71 

7,384  14 

984  35 

60  40 

83  65 

523 

4  16 

80,856  47 

8,422  09 

1,298  53 

»00 

85  00 

1,168  76 

UOO 

8,497  02 

5,377  44 
2,327  48 



14  00 

260 

2,472  71 

2,236  26 

2M56 



52  68 

298  44 

58  06 

16.788  08 

1S4  43 

1,360  00 
1.060  00 

80  202  27 

70  33 

137  15 

47,584  33 

S 

1 

$ 

« 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9.— Continued. 
UKJAL  ACCX)UNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

- 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4$ 

1 
I 

J 

i 
1 

Soath  Hi«h  School 

$- 

I. 

12,680  00 

1,152  00 

% 

523  4£ 

1. 

236  66 

s. 

18DS 

755  27 
300(6 
812 

47  3D 

East       "          *•     

Central  Manual  Traininc  Sohool. 

4.560  00 
23)0  00 
1.750  00 
1,750  00 

1.662  50 
736  00 
92  00 
108  50 

507  44 

4ffi86 

606 

32 

854  74 
68  OU 

Wert           "           "            "     .. 

Hicks 

Onthwaite  "           "             "     .- 

Wade  Park" 

BtowneU  Kindexvarten  School... 

1.000  00 

900  00 

1,080  00 

1.100  00 

996  00 

960  00 

1.000  00 

960  00 

960  00 

985  00 

510  00 

4.796  16 

6.973  12 

15.54187 

1,800  00 

1,400  00 

390 

200 

506 

315 

390 

376 

450 

200 

390 

22  50 

26  80 

375  49 

12165 

222  74 

100  86 

45  18 

59 

511 
4$S 
4S0 
4Ui 
ST5 
359 
49 
6« 
39 
6M 
37  40 

9a> 

1140 

Hicks                 ** 

Fainnoant         **                 "    ... 

Orehard             "                 "    ... 

. 

Sterling              "                 "    ... 

Woodland          "                 "    ... 

Detroit              "                 **    -. 

............ 

Kinsman            "                 "... 



Wamn              "                 "    ... 

Alabama            "                 '*    ... 

Broadway          **                 "... 

AlRbama    School  ,.^      —  _    .^ 

747  50 
880  25 
1.483  60 
230  00 
866  51 

206  22 
272  42 
86157 
17  07 
34  75 

Barkwill        "      

Bolton            "     

Boys' East     "        -    -    

Boys*  West    "     

^ 

$ 

$ 

• 

$ 

I 

1,    

*^^^^^    
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tasix  No.  9. — Continued. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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1 

1 

1 

i 

B 
1 

i 

1 

^ 

a 

1 

S7  32 

s 

$ 

$ 

688  38 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

15,488  11 

16,000  88 

16,000  88 

13  00 

400  00 
200  00 

34  16 
117  40 

8,267  U 

175  52 

4,874  43 

• 

1,909  66 

1,90102 

29  63 

1 

29  68 

125  00 

95  00 

96  00 
105  00 
125  00 

95  00 

96  00 
100  00 
166  96 
206  70 
175  46 

43  18 

20  60 

520 

1,134  56 

, 

1,002  U 

1,164  87 



1,212  66 

1,13108 

1,052  50 

1,103  06 

1,066  20 

1,126  53 

1,166  59 

719  20 

1  50 

22  20 
418  39 

6.230  60 

76  33 

8,751  96 

76  19 

17,661  97 

150  00 

2,297  93 

4  77 

23  50 

1,873  71 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$:. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

TABI.E  No.  9.— Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF   DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Forward 

BraDdon    School . 

Broadway  ** 

Brownell  " 

Buhrer  " 

Casfl  " 
Charter  Oak  " 

Cherry  ** 

Clark  "      - 

Dennison  " 

Detroit  "      . 

Dike  *•      . 

Danham  " 
Easle 

E.  Madison  ** 

Fairmoant  " 

Fowler  " 

Fullerton  '* 

Oarden  '* 
Giddings 

OUbert  "      . 

Gordon  *' 

Hicka  "      . 

Houflrh  ••      . 


I 


e 

s 

1 

cc 


I 

CB 

t 


I 


I 

& 

C 
i 


a 

o 


Forward  . 


14,345  74 
18490  22 
11,241  87 
15,094  75 


11,637  24 
14,839  38 
13,206  92 
12,020  38 

7,136  12 
14.854  02 

8,384  00 

21,545  98 

i  14,954  61 

I 

I  15,051  25 

I   9,589  51 


451  73 
1,221  98 
1,714  50 
1,164  50 
1,206  00 

367  53 
1.127  00 
1,42126 
1,150  00 
1,117  00  I 


I 
856  98  I 


1,187  00 
1,00148 
1,914  23 
1,100  00 
1,334  68 
1,340  01 


$ 

151  49 
749  64 
743  11 
421  47 
402  97 
72  72 
506  51 
588  46 
81139 
19138 
28190 
340  08 
256  41 
1,664  60 
592  63 
503  10 
53139 


I 


14,264  75  { 
12.694  80 
20,406  25  I 


I 
1.231  70  I 

1,196  00  I 

1,623  00  ' 


11,206  49    1,028  50  |    548  81 


447  40 
496  96 
918  80 


■  $- 

81  92  > 
70064 
837  27 
090  23 
356  93 
114  09  . 


275  57  ; 

538  67  ' 

800  57 
96  39 

159  62  ! 

757  04  ! 

638  06 

547  28 
1,067  10 

328  21  ' 
2155  I 

84170  I 
1  90 
1,831  55  I 

823  77  ' 

470  12 


0 


IC'J 

4a> 

n  ^ 
103  »< 
133  }S 
IS  3) 
14U*3 

151  :9 

«oc 

194  C4 

67  38 

sun  j 

109  71  I 


»^ 


75© 

156  (£ 


-I « !  % ' « I  «- 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. — Continued. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Famitnre  and  Fixtures. 

Land. 

1 

4 

a 

CB 

9 

M 

Totals. 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

260 

2196 

67  35 

1496  06 

520 

650 

48  42 

20  10 
169  40 
184  90 

28  60 

21  70 
260 

25  35 
11  20 

29  20 
2,888  92 

« 

$ 

525 
12  50 
66  22 

$ 

74  66 

$ 

$ 

768  03 

17,071  55 

1 

229  06 

254  81 

22,106  56 

1 

86  28 

14,770  30 

7120 

17.140  31 

573  70 

225  00 

398 

2,143  40 

480 

14,172  55 

1 

56  12 
54  95 

17,340  06 

18,229  93 

14,459  86 

" 1 

1 

14  40 
259  88 

8,451  02 

1 

75  00 
609  66 

.  75  75 

48  00 

17,125  35 

1 

11,189  51 

1 

25,982  26 

138  91 

17,431  66 

18  075  67 

17,941  22 

32,728  97 

500 
250 
560 

.. 

26  55 

520 
140  76 
198  00 
27  20 
31  30 

390  07 
23,258  07 

123  20 

^ 

14,246  46 

6,700  00 

30,106  33 

6  67 

18,055  70 

! 

14,894  75 

1 

127  60 

19  00 

197  16 

23,922  17 

i 

r 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

* i* 

$ — 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. — Continued. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

NAMK  OF  SCHOOL. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

4 

B 
1 

o 

! 

1        i 

£      1      « 

i 

i 

$ 

l2^3 
462 

ma 
i®« 

$ 

$ 

6,806  65 
414  38 

3,493  00 
11,388  50 
15.632  87 

$ 

885  50 

160  00 

575  00 

1,092  50 

1,569  98 

$ 

418  32 

% 

Hnck         School  

372  55 

Independ'ce   "     

15  31 
133  20 
489  80 
310  27 

104  52 
36  28 
751  4S 
409  90 

Jones              "     

Kentucky        *•     

Kinnrnun           "               

LakeAye.       "     

Lincoln          "      

9,077  76 
24,341  57 

946  03 

2,044  51 

402  50 

115  00 

1,070  00 

758  50 

1,282  00 

1,834  00 

978  88 

575  00 

115  00 

1,241  75 

1,092  50 

1,137  50 

894  50 

1,338  00 

1,065  00 

227  90 

566  92 

?6S 

16  U 
UM 

®tS 
79  23 
17^30 

la* 

157  0! 

a!3 
10  a 
94  1> 
72fl 
73  2* 
70  61 

ia>;? 

s. 

Mayflower      "     

816  94 
27  42 
35  10 

774  01 

1.116  39 

133  86 

22  47 

278  56 

Meyer             "     

Miles              " 

414  38 
12.277  22 

4,229  12 
16,964  00 
16.755  99 

8,432  12 

3,850  00 
650  00 
11,377  12 
14,807  15 
13,887  49 

8,956  63 
16,948  85 

9,865  50 

Miles  Park     "     

Oakland         "     

13659  ;         227  84 

Orohard          "      

415  72 
596  24 
250  15 
63  16 

685  47 
58107 
136  87 
32  47  ' 

Outhwaite      "     

Quincy           *'      ................ 

Ray                    •*          

Bid^e              "       

24  73 

73  75 

Rockwell        "       

515  86 
560  01 
550  26 

18  48 

612  86 
1,000  67 
348  42  . 
660  42 

Sackett          *'     

Seranton        ** 

Sibley             "       

South  Case     **      - 

632  60 

696  25 

Sowinski        "     

279  19 

251U 

Forward 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

» 1 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Tablb  No.  9. — Continued. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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1 

c 

1 

i 

£ 
1 

i 
s 

J 

1 
1 

i 
1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

24  10 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$..... 

8,634  41 

707  17 

260 
2120 
82  30 

80  00 

4,867  00 

18  35 

13,875  09 

126  67 

88  69 

285  17 

18,251  96 

88  69 

500 

48  66 
60  00 

260 
157  70 

105  80 
174  60 

11,384  86 

1  13 

2.200  00 

81,137  90 

579  91 

598  05 

10  00 

103  38 

15  20 
67148 
520 
29  20 
2.118  96 
260 

157  50 

14,844  86 

1,694  89 
54  BO 

7,797  73 
19.598  09 
20,806  61 

8  76 

1,400  00 

7.327  00 

292  49 

19,723  57 

4.554  06 

1  57 
252  88 

875  48 

400 

1120 
1120 
520 
260 
15150 
760 

14,100  86 

17.634  14 

3  67 

15,955  88 

10,503  27 

10  00 

100  00 
960  99 

416  51 
400 

109  47 
140  00 

20,525  96 

12S 

12,283  00 

1 

$. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

» 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. — Concluded. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF   DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

'  Supenrisors'  Salaries. 

1 

1 

,  Teacbors' Salaries. 

1 

1 
g 

$ 

1.559  26 
1,204  01 
1,167  50 
1,796  73 
1,061  73 

*5 

% 

ee 

1 

$ 

389  48 
204  23 
292  28 
468  61 
617  14 

5 

I 

£ 

s 

>v 
\ 

1 

S 

Forvcard  . 
Stanard     Sch 

s 

461  19 
333  94 
301  66 
766  28 
476  49 
563 
564  22 
637  74 
986  97 
329  86 
210  38 
470  83 
393  98 

1 

ool 

14,608  37 
13,548  94 
12,865  »8 
20,269  61 
10,807  60 

ICl 

St.  Clair 

lu:  I 

Sterling 

^A 

Tremont         ' 

K4  1^ 

Union              ' 

H> 

Wado  Park     ' 

m 

Waltcm            ' 

15,066  25 
8,785  00 

16,215  00 

10,430  51 
8.131  56 

12,096  55 
8.439  76 

1,161  SO 
1,000  23 
1,381  00 
1.077  01 

905  00 
1,092  49 

885  50 

136  24 
545  10, 
363  70 
310  55 
135  OS 
302  05 
292  49 

91  C 

Warinff 

^U 

Warren           ' 

!VJI* 

Wavorloy        ' 

^:« 

WiUard 

Mv. 

Woodland       ' 

101 -P 

WiKKirdHills* 

WIS 

Totals 

$30,682  48 

$808,664  40 

$101,395  46 

$31,810  74 

$38,540  26 

119.7^  i^' 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. — Concluded. 
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17,546  53 

2  50 

15,404  63 

397  37 
37  34 
106  66 
131  39 
117  21 
267  30 

15.306  51 

27  85 

84  50 

36,533  32 

23,530  79 

1 

163  67 

11,000  00 

13,402  75 

152 

47,682  47 

1 

17,157  74 

■ 

11,354  58 

19,061  03 

113 

2.000  00 

54  16 

875  80 

169  15 
109  49 

14,587  86 

10,532  03 

14,089  53 

nS 

332  10 

3,000  00 

6,981  97 

149  M 

20,586  88 

1 

ff,:  16 

$41,151  56 

1 

95,925  33 

$16,237  79 

$42.300  88 

$99,674  56 

$4,625  98 

$1.000  00 

$1,242,785  57 
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GENERAL  ANALYSES. 

Table  No.  12. 

CLASSIFIED    ANALYSIS    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    DIS- 
BURSEMENTS, ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

For  analysifl  according  to  funds,  see  Table  No.  10. 
For  analysis  according  to  fondaniental  purposes,  see  Table  No.  11. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1. 1«r7 1  Jj  ^^^^^  sU^r^^rcii^r^V.^  Ul^  24 

$  597^00 

Receipts. 

Received  from  local  tax  lery  (Table 

No.  13) $1,097,706  33 

Received   from    State    tax    (Table 

No.  14) 146,580  00 

Received  from  State  appropriation 

(Table  No.  15) 1,250  00 

Total  taxes $1,245,536  33 

Received  from  "Western  Reserve" 

Fund  (Table  No.  16) $      6,989  38 

Total  foundations $      6,939  38 

Rec«ived  from  fees  (Table  No.  17)...$  2,9U8  49 
Received  from  interest  (Table  No.18)  19,314  86 
Received  from  sales  (Table  No.  19)..  214  75 

Total  earnings $    22,483  10 

Total  ordinary  receipts $1,274,906  81 

Received  from  school  books  (Table 

No.  20) $         432  06 

Total  investments $         432  06 

Received  from  sal  2  of  bonds  (Table 

No.  21) J$  300,000  00 

Total  loans $  300,000  00 

Total  extraordinary  receipts $  300,432  05 

Total  receipts $1,575,310  86 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $2,172,508  86 

D18BUBSEMENT8. 

Paid  tuition  (Table  No.  22) $  839,197  38 

Paid  maintenance  (Table  No.  23)...  192.522  59 
Paid  fixed  charges  (Table  No.  24j...      47,076  89 

Total  operating  expenses $1,078,796  86 

Paid  furniture  and  fixtures  (Table 

No.  25) 16,237  79 

Total  ordinary  disbursements $1,095,034  65 

Paid  for  land  (Table  No.  26) $     42,3U0  88 

Paid  for  buildings  (Table  No.  27)...       99,674  56 
Paid  for  grading,  paving  and  sewer- 
ing (Table  No.^ 3,428  68 

Total  permanent  improvements $  145,399  12 

Paid  to  redeem  bunds  (Table  No.  29)$      1,000  00 

Total  loans $      1.000  00 

Total  extraordinary  disbursements $  146,389  12 

Total  disbursements $1,241,433  77 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1898|  J°  JlXo^STnkVFund  C^m'«::*  M  98 

^$  981,160  09 
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AB8BT8. 

Caah  in  Treasury  (TaUe  No.  30) $  779,188  ^8 

Cash  in  Sinking  Fnnd  (Tabl0No.81) 151,961  93 

Total  cash $  93iafl0  09 

Office  famitare  (Table  No.  32) $      2,683  35 

School  furniture  (Table  No.  32) 226,759  98 

Machinery  and  implements  (Table  No.  32) 26.225  66 

Total  furniture  and  fixtures $  256,668  99 

Lrftnd  and  improTements  (Table  No.  32) $1,046,300  00 

Bnildinss  and  improvements  (Table  No.  32) 3,147,495  28 

Total  permanent  improvements $4,198,795  28 

School  books  (Table  No.  33) $      8,000  00 

Total  investments $      8,000  00 

Stock  in  storeroom  (Table  No.  34) $      2,549  01 

Total  supplies $      2,549  01 

Total  assets $6391.173  37 

LiIABIIilTIBS. 

Bonds  outstandmg  (Table  No.  35) $1201,000  00 

Total  liabiliUes $1,201,000  00 

Excess  of  assets $4,190,173  87 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  18. 

LOCAI.  TAX  I.EVY. 


This  money  is  collected  under  anthority  of  §  3968  of  the  Berieed  Statates  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  limited  by  g  3969,  as  amended  April  27, 18B6  (02-O.  L.  339),  and  certain 
acts  authorisinff  additional  levies  for  Interest,  Manual  Training  and  Kindergarten 
purposes  (90-0.  L.  97 ;  84-0.  L.  92 ;  9&-0.  L.  349.) 


Tax  valaation— City  of  Cleveland $141,915,130  00 

'*  "  Portion  of  Brooklyn  Tp.  annexed  for  school  purposes...  27,630  00 

Portion  of  East  CleTeland  Tp.      "  "  "  ...  43^10  00 

Portion  of  Newburgh  Township   •*  »*  "  ...        458,535  00 

Total  valuation  of  Cleveland  City  School  District $142,445,106  00 


Levy  8.1  mills  on  above  $142,445,406.00 .$  1,153307  78 

Add-additions 28320  98 

"      old  delinquents 40,406  91 

*'      penalties  for  non-payment  (R.  S.  g  2S44) 2,330  56 

Total $  1,225,456  23 

Deduct-Abatemente  (R.  S.§1039) $    7,261  98 

Unpaid  old  delinquents ^ 10,796  51 

Unpaid  taxes  of  1897 70,436  06 

$  88,491  54 

Amount  collected $  1,136.964  69 

Deduct  Treasurer's  fees— 1  mill  on  above  (88—0.  L.  47) 11J909  63 

Balance $  1,125,596  06 

Deduct  Inquisitor's  fees  (R.  8.  §§2808-11) $    6,937  86 

"       Police  and  Firemen's  pension  funds  (83— O.  L.  106) 21,251  52 

Tax  refunded  (R.  8.  §  1038) 2,320  55 

"       Cost  of  advertising 670  82  30,180  75 

Balance $  1,094,^4  31 

Add  net  collection  of  old  chattel  tax 1 2,292  02 

Net  receipts  from  Local  Tax  Levy $  1,097,706  S3 


NoTB.— The  above  $1,097,706.33  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  following  funds,  viz: 

Common  School  Fund— account  contingent $907,979  29  (Table  No.  2) 

buildings 121,967  37  (     "       "    2) 

interest 27,108  87  (     •'       "    2) 

Manual  Training  Fund 27,108  87  (      "       "    4) 

Kindergarten  Fund 13,55193  (      "       "    6) 
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RECEIPTS  IN  detail- 


Table  No.  14. 


STATE  TAX  LEVY. 


This  money  is  derived  from  state  taxes  collected  by  authority  of  Section  3951  of 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  and  distribnted  by  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  Tarious 
counties  according  to  their  proportion  of  "  Youth  of  School  A^,"  as  per  Section  3966, 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.  The  amount  proportioned  to  the  County  is  by  the  County 
Auditor  redistributed  to  the  school  districts  therein  in  like  manner. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  Common  School  Fund,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15, 1897.  (Abstract  from  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of 
State  for  1897,  page  14,  table  i.) 

Balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  16, 1896 S     98.85117 

Received  from  County  Treasurers  in  1897,  for  taxes $1,746,811  43 

Received  from  County  Treasurers  for  peddlers  licenses 1,963  68 

Total  receipts 1,748.775.11 

To  be  accounted  for $1,847,626  28 

Amount  retained  in  treasury  (on  hand  Nov.  15, 1897) 87,947  78 

Amoont  for  distribution $1,759,678  50 


Number  of  enumerated  school  youths  in  State  of  Ohio  1,173.119  at  $1.50  ea.  $1,759,678  50 

Cuyahoga  Co.    110,492         "  165,738  00 

"      Cleve.  School  Dis.  97,720         "  146,580  00 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL 

Table  No.  16. 
STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


Under  and  by  rirtue  of  an  act  of  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
passed  April  25, 1888  (98-0.  L.,  252).  the  sum  of  $2,500.00  was  appropriated  "to  aid  in 
support  of  deaf  mates  in  Cleyeland  **  for  the  year  1896. 


Angiist  18, 1888,  received  frogi  Auditor  of  State |  I1.2SOO0 


Total  appropriation $1.250  00 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  16. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  FUND. 


There  is  money  derived  from  interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Ohio  (into  a  fond  called 
"TheC^ommon  School  Fund")  upon  money  which  has  been  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  on  account  of  sales  of  lands  ^antea  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  act  of  Congress 
—such  money  being  an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State  upon  which  it  must  pay  six  per 
cent,  interest  annually— as  per  Sections  3952,  3953, 3954  and  3955,  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio.  This  interest  money  is  distributed  by  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  various 
counties  in  the  section  known  as  Western  Reserve  School  District,  according  to  their 
proportion  of  "  Youth  of  School  Agp,*'  and  redistributed  by  the  County  Auditors  to  the 
school  districts  m  like  manner. 

Statement  of  "  Western  Reserve  Fund  "  (abstract  from  report  of  Auditor  of  State 
for  1897,  pages  16  and  210),  Tables  Nos.  5  and  24. 
Total  amount  paid  into  the  **  Western  Reserve  School  Fund,"  and  balance 

remainmg  to  credit  of  same  Nov.  15, 1897 S2S7.499  21 

Interest  on  same  for  1897,  at  six  per  cent 15,499  95 

Distributed  as  follows  by  Auditor  of  State,  viz: 


County. 

No.  cf  School  Youth. 

Amount. 

AnhUnd                                                       

497 
12,314 
110,4-02 

10,615 
3,627 
8,913 
5,127 
13,413 
15,861 

6.m 

1,108 
7,.522 
16.932 
5.694 

1     35  30 

Asbt^bnlii 

874  !>3 

Cuvahosa 

7,84-7  03 

Erie                              :  : 

753  86 

Geauga.. 

257  60 

Huron ' 

633  00 

Lake     

364  13 

Lorain 

Mahoning 

962  60 
1,126  45 

Medina 

435  65 

Ottawa 

78  70 

Portage 

534  20 

Summit   .......  . 

1,202  50 

Trumbull 

404  40 

Total     

218,249 

$15,499  95 

Cuyahoga  County's  portion  of  above  distributed  by  County  Auditor  as  follows,  viz : 


School  District. 


Bedford    Township 

Brecksville       " 

Brooklyn  '* 

Chagrin  Falls  "         

Dover  *' 

E.  Cleveland    "       

Euclid  '*       

Independence  " 

Mayfield  "        

Middleburgh    "       

Olmsted  "       

Orange  " 

Parma  "       

Royalton  "       

Solon  ••       

Strongsville       *       

Warrensville    "       

Bedford      Village 

Berea  "       

Chai^nn  Falls  "       

Collinwood       *'       , 

E.Cleveland    "        

Glenville  "       

Olmstod  Falls  "       

Newburgh         "        

Ro'kport  *        

Rockport  (special)  Tillage. 

Rocky  River     **  *• 

Cleveland  City 

Total 


iNo.of  School  Youth. 

Amount. 

321 

1       2282 

I                     309 

21  97 

652 

46  34 

48 

3  42 

590 

41  94 

364 

25  86 

917 

65  16 

522 

37  09 

208 

14  78 

1                      620 

44  06 

374 

26  57 

261 

18  54 

429 

30  49 

305 

21  67 

240 

17  05 

386 

27  43 

'                      349 

24  81 

;M9 

24  81 

801 

56  92 

464 

32  98 

809 

57  49 

439 

31  20 

9S5 

70  00 

210 

14  92 

470 

33  40 

GiiS 

45  34 

508 

204 

97.720 


110,492 


:« 10 

14  49 
6,939  38 


$7,847  03 
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TABI.E  No.  17. 

FEES. 


Under  authority  of  Sec.  4013  R.  S..  as  amended  April  25,  1890  (87  O.  L.,  317),  a 
"  tuition  fee  "  is  charged  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools  who  live  outside  of  the 
school  district* 

Under  authority  of  Sec.  4081  R.  S.,  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  are  charged  a  fee  for  examination  for  qualiAcaUon  as  such. 

Pupils  at  the  Manual  Training  Schools  are  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  per  annom  to 
pay  for  apparatus,  materials,  etc.,  furnished  them. 


Tuition  fees  collected  from  pupils  at  Normal  Training  School. 

$44  00 

»*                    II                •( 

Central  High 

337  78 

II                    It                ti 

West  High 

455  40 

•1                    It                II 

South  High 

77  90 

II                    II                11 

II                    It                 II 

Brownell 
Broadway 

550 
180  50 

1.                    ••                 II 

Cherry 

38  00 

1'        ." 

Dennison 
Detroit 

66  67 
14  10 

11                    11                 II 

East  Madison 
Glddings 
Ooidon 
Hough 
Miles  Park 

91  14 

13  50 

600 

550 

62  00 

II                    1.                II 

RockweU 

12  50 

1                     II                1. 

Scranton 

650 

II                11 

South  Case 

32  50 

i>                    11                II 

Sowinski 

19  00 

.. 

Stanard 

11  50 

1. 

WUlard 

17  00 

.1 

Woodland  Hills 

600 

**                    'by  anonyn 

aous  mail  (conscience 

money) 

40  00 

Total  tuition  fees 

$1,541  99 

Material  fees  collected  from  pupUs  of  Central  Manual  Train- 

ing School 

$792  00 

Material  fees  collected  from  pupils  of  West  Manual  Training 

School       

314  50 

Total  material  fees... 

$1,106  10 

Examination  fees  collected  from  aprlicants  for  appointment 

as  teachers                        . 

255  00 

Total  fees               ..-_.      . ........... 

$2.908  49 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Tablb  No.  18. 

INTEREST. 


Note.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  ''Depositary  Law"  (85  O.  L.  197)  as  amended 
(91  O.  L.  263)  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  car©  of  the  money  of  the  City  of 
ClcTeland  and  of  the  ('ity  School  District  (the  money  of  the  Public  Library,  by  Sec- 
tion No.  1  of  said  act.  beinffoonstmed  for  the  parpose  of  such  act  to  be  money  of  the 
City  School  District)  with  The  Euclid  Avenue  National  Bank,  The  Dime  Savings  and 
Banking  Company,  and  The  State  National  Bank,  they  being  the  highest  and  best 
bidders,  wherein  said  banks  agree  to  pay  respectiveiy  3  51-100  per  cent..  3  33-l(X)  per 
cent,  and  2  95-100  per  cent,  interest  on  average  daily  balances  on  deposit  in  such  banks. 

In  addition  to  their  general  credit,  each  of  the  above  banks  ^ves  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $100,000  00  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  money  of  the  School  District. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCES  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MONEY. 


, 

Euclid  Avb.  Nat'l 
Bank 

Dime  Savinos  and 
Banking  Co. 

State  National 
Bank. 

MOKTH. 

Average 
Balance. 

Interest. 

Average 
Balance. 

Interest. 

Average 
Balance. 

Interest. 

1897. 
July 

$  33,942  04 
84,525  20 
176,968  98 
126,870  80 
90,236  14 
40,501  89 

34,940  92 
46,243  46 
61,226  26 
129,593  55 
106,000  70 
110,006  36 

$101  18 
25198 
510  54 
878  21 
260  33 
12104 

104  16 
124  52 
182  52 
373  87 

316  17 

317  36 

$  29,168  34 
77,623  16 
165,676  13 
118,889  89 
81,246  57 
29,914  70 

29,425  86 
39,171  27 
52,622  72 

127,373  67 
98,552  3& 

101,917  89 

$82  50 
219  54 
453  45 
336  25 
222  37 
84  61 

63  22 
100  06 
148  83 
318  62 
278  73 
278  95 

$25,342  04 
67,483  73 
155,496  99 
109,354  42 
75,759  12 
24.782  72 

25,333  64 
30,735  86 
47,255  33 
123,136  31 
91,153  61 
95,183  09 

$63  50 

August.. 

169  07 

September  _._ 

377  02 

October 

273  99 

November , 

183  69 

December 

62  10 

1898. 
January... 

63  47 

February 

69  56 

March 

118  40 

April 

296  56 

May 

228  38 

June 

230  79 

Total 

$3,04188 

$2.63713 

$2,138  53 

Total  Depositary  Interest,  as  above $  7,817  54 

Lesb  amount  credited  to  Public  Library  Fund  for  interest  on  their  cash 

balances 486  24 


Net  Depositary  Interest  received $  7,331  30 

From  premiums  on  bonds  sold  (see  Table  No.  21) 4,600  00 

From  accrued  Interest  on  same  (see  Table  No.  21) 1,578  C6 

9rom  interest  on  bonds  and  cash  in  hands  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners, 

(see  Table  No.  7) 5,805  50 

Totallnterest $19,314  86 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  19. 

SALES. 


Oet.  1,  1997,  received  from  sale  of  scrap  iron 

2.  "  "  ••       *•         old  earpet...r 

Not.  17, •       **         olddeaks 

"  17,  *•  **          "       •          scrap  iron : 

Dec.  1,  *•  "          "       '*         old  chairs 

"  12,  ••  »*          •'       "         bnildins 

Jan.  22.1898,        "          "       "         old  books 

"  27,  "  '         old  fines 

"  28,  ••  ••          "       ••         chairs 

Feb.  3,  *•  "          "       "         scrap  iron 

AprU  22,  '•  old  desk 

"  22,  **  *'     J.  B.  Hoffman,  account  damages 

July  2,  "  *'     J.  Bolton*  breakage 


IU75 
200 
45  00 
10  00 
700 
10  00 

eo 

3180 
720 

34  25 
400 
155 
260 


Total  Sales la*^ 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

TABI.E  No.  20. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Amomit  received  from  The  Barrows  Broe.  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Board  of  Edacation,  beiii«r  the  flrross  amount  received  by 
them  for  school  books  sold  by  them  as  snch  agents 


I  amonnts  paid  varioos  publishers  for  school  books  which 
were  tomed  over  to  The  Barrows  Bros.  Co.  as  agents 
for  the  Board  of  Edacatioa,  to  be  sold  by  them  (at  cost, 
pins  ten  per  cent.,)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

"S<;)iool  Book  Law,"  (92  0.L.284).    To  pablisheis 

Freight  and  Insurance  on  same 


Commission  paid  to  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  (ten  per  cent,  on  cost 
of  books  sold.) 


Total  paid 

Net  receipts  account  school  books. 


$26,997  82 
467  (» 

2,789  74 


$  30,687  26 


90,255  21 


$    432  06 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  BUSINESS. 


Loss  on  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1892  to  Sept.  1, 1897 

Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1897... 

Amount  paid  for  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1897  to  Sept.  1, 1898, 

Amount  paid  for  freight  and  insurance  on  same 

Amount  of  commission  paid  on  sales  from  Sept.  1, 1897  to  Sept. 
1, 1898 

Amount  received  from  sales  of  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1897 

to  Sept  1,1898 

Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1888 


Loss  on  school  books  Sept.  1, 1892  to  Sept.  1, 1898 


$  1,729  15 

8,899  70 

26,997  82 

467  65 

2,789  74 


30,687  26 
8.000  00 


$  40,884  06 


38,687  26 


$    2.196  80 


NoTB.— This  "  Loss"— $2,196.80— is  the  total  amount  paid  for  boxing  and  cartage, 
freight  and  insurance,  on  school  books,  for  the  six  years  above  set  forth,  same  being 
a  dead  loss  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  books  being  sold  at  cost  plas  10  per  centum 
thereof,  and  this  10  per  centum  being  paid  back  to  the  agent  as  commission  for 
handling  same. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL- 

Table  No.  22. 

TUITION. 


SnperriBora*  salaries 

Teaohen'  salaries 808,864  40 

Less  amounts  overpaid  and  returned 149  60 


Total  tuitdon _ §839,197  38 


$30,682  48 


$808,514  90 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL- 

Table  No.  23. 

MAINTENANCE. 


Officers'  and  employea'  BalarieB. 

Paelaiui  light 

Repairs 

Stationery  and  supplies , 

Contingent  expenses 


$101^46 
81^014 
38»5I0  26 

9T7  16 


Total  maintenance . 


$18e,S22  59 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  24. 

FIXED  CHARGES. 


Interest  on  the  debt 

Rent  of  relief  rooms  and  bnildings  . 


$41,151  56 
5,925  88 


Total  fixed  chaiges.. 


S47,076  89 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  26. 
FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES. 


Paid  for  office  farnitnre ,  $    ICfi  U 

Paid  for  school  furniture U,vni2 

Paid  for  apparatus i  151  56 

I 


Total  furniture  and  fixtures  . 


$10,237  79 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL* 

TABI.E  No.  26. 

LAND. 


Nov.    3,  1887,  paid  Josephine  Newman,  for  deed  of  land  adjacent  to 

Mayflower  School 

Jan.  26,  1896,  paid  Dinceman  Decker,  for  deed  of  land  to  be  naed  for 

Wade  Park  School 

Feb.    1,  1886,  paid  Clara  A.  Larwell,  for  deed  of  land  adjacent  to 

Outhwaite  School 

Feb.    1,  1898,  paid  Ellen  Foote,  for  deed  of  land  adjacent  to  Ontb- 

waite  School 

Feb.    9,  1898,  paid  Jacob  Sebastian,  for  deed  of  land  adjacent  [to 

Woodland  Hills  School 

b'eb.    9,  1898,  paid  Eliza  and  Samuel  Babb,  for  deed  of  land  adjacent 

toWaverly  School 

Feb.  14,  1896,  paid  the  foUowincTi  for  deeds  of  land  to  be  used   for 
Gilbert  School,  viz  : 

Wilhelmina  Janke .$  787  50 

Seymour  Trowbridge 1,800  00 

Eliz.  and  Jaa,  Hill 1,087  50 

Catharine  Blinche 1,037  50 

W.  H.  Kees 1,000  00 

John  L.  Petschler 1,087  50 

July  22,  1888,  paid  J.  H.  Wade  and  Ellen  Wade,  for  deed  of  land  to 

be  used  for  East  High  School 

July  22,  1898,  recording  deed  of  same 


Total  paid  for  land. 


$  2,200  00 

11.000  00 

700  00 

700  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 


6,700  00 
16,000  00 


1^^ 


$42,300  88 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  27. 

BUILDINGS. 


The  following  sums  wero  disbnned  for  baildings,  vis : 


At  Headquarters 

"  Normal  Training  School. 

•'  Central  High  School 

"  West  "  '•      

*•  Albama  *'      

"  BarkwUl  ••      

"  Boys*  West  '*      

••  Brandon  **      


'  Broadway 
'  Brownell 
'  Buhrer 
'  Case 
'  Cherry 
'  Clark 
'  Denniaon 
'  Detroit 
'  Dcnham 
'  Eagle 
'  Fullerton 
'  Qiddings 
'  Gilbert 
'  Hough 
'  Kentucky 

Lincoln 
'  Mayflower 
'  Oakland 
'  Orchard 

Quincy 

Scranton 

South  Case 

Sowinski 

Stanard 

Tremont 

Union 

Wade  Park 

Waverly 

Willard 

Woodland  Hills 

Total 


$    700 

52  88 

298  44 

58  05 

22  20 

418  9 

477 

525 

12  50 

65  22 

86  28 

71  iO 

225  00 

S98 

2,143  40 

480 

75  75 

48  00 

17.94122 

390  07 

23,258  07 

19  00 

18  35 

106  80 

174  60 

1.694  89 

64  90 

7.327  09 

3  67 

416  51 

400 

106  28 

27  85 

84  50 

36,533  32 

54  16 

875  80 

6,981  97 

$99,674  56 
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DISBURSEiyiENTS  IN  DETABL 

Table  No.  28. 
GRADING,  PAVING,  SEWERING,  ETC. 


Paid  to  City  Treasurer  amount  of  special  taxes  assessed  for  street 
improTements  apon  snbool  Jots  abutting  upon  such  streets 

Less  rebates  received  on  account  of  surplus  of  such  tax  paid  in  for- 
mer years 


Net.. 


$4,625  98 
1,202  80 


$3,423  68 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  29. 

BONDS  REDEEMED. 


Daring  the  year  the  following  described  bonds  were  redeemed  and 
cancelled : 


West  Cleveland  Village  School  Bond  No.  5. 


$l,Ot»00 


Total  Bonds  redeemed.. 


$1,000  00 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

TABI.E  No.  30. 
CASH  IN  TREASURY. 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  1,  The  Euclid  Ave.  National  Bank,  aa  per 

report  September  2, 1897 $  264,117  65 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  2,  The  Dime  Savinffs  k  Banlcing  Co.,  as 

per  report  September  2, 1897 292,884  34 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  3,  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,* 

as  per  report  September  2, 1897 246,990  22 

Total $  808,492  21 

Leas  amount  to  credit  of  Public  Library  Fnnd  included  in  above 20,386  77 

$  783,109  44 
Deduct  total  of  checks  issued  by  Treasurer,  but  not  presented  at  banks 

for  payment 3,908  28 

Net  cash  in  Treasury $779,198  16 

•Depositary  No.  3  changed  from  State  National  Bank  to  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  July  1, 1888. 


m 


m 
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ASSETS  IN  DETABL 

Table  No.  31. 

CASH  (ASSETS)  IN  SINKING  FUND. 


List  of  Sbcurithss. 


1B-$1000.  Pickaway  Co.  (O.)  Court  House  coupon  bonds  Noe.  56  to 
78  Dated  Sept  Ist,  1888.  Maturing,  $3,000.  Sept.  let, 
1903 ;  $4,000,  March  Ist,  1904 ;  $4,000,  Sept.  Ist,  1904 ;  $4,000, 
March  Ist,  19U5;  $3,000,  April  1st,  19U5.  Interest,  6  per 
cent.,  payable  March  and  Sept.  at  County  Treasury 


15— $1C00.  Pickaway  Co.  (O.)  Jail  coupon  bonds  Nos.  21  to  35.  Dated 
Sept.  Ist,  1^^^.  Maturing,  $1,000,  March  1st,  1903;  $1,000, 
Sept.  Ist,  1903;  $1,000,  March  Ist,  1904;  $1,000.  Sept.  1st, 
1904;  $1,000.  March  1st,  1905;  $2,000,  Sept.  1st,  1905;  $2,000, 
March  let,  1906;  $2,000,  Sept.  Ist,  1906;  $2,000,  March  1st. 
1907 ;  $2,000,  Sept.  1st,  1907.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  pay- 
able March  and  Sept^^mber  at  County  Treasury 


30—$  500.  Norwalk  City  School  District  School  fiuUding  coupon 
bonds  Nos.  71  to  100.  Dated  July  1st,  1883.  Maturing 
July  1st,  1(03.  Interest,  6  per  cent.,  payable  Januan' 
and  July  at  First  National  Bank,  New  York  City 


2&-$1000. 


Jefferson  Co.  (O.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Nos.  110,  112, 
114, 116, 118,  12U.  122,  124,  126,  128,  130,  132,  134, 136,  138  to 
152.  Dated  June  1st,  1890.  Maturing  June  1st,  1910. 
(Optional  after  1905.)  Interest,  5  per  cent,  payable 
June  and  December  at  County  Trea8ur> 


2—$  500.  Jefferson  Co.  (O.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Noe.  4  and  8. 
Dated  June  1st,  1890.  Maturing  June  1st,  1910.  (Op- 
tional after  1905.)  Interest,  5  per  cent,  payable  June 
andDeotmber  at  County  Treasury 

Total  Bonds 

Cash 

Total 


Par  Value. 


$18,000  00 


15.000  00 


15.000  00 


29.000  00 


1.000  00 


$78.000  00 
$73,96193 

$1.')1,961  93 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

TAB1.E  No.  33. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1898. 


No. 


79 

255 
231 
200 
576 
121 


258 

877 

1002 

787 

213 

126 

17 

24 

251 

233 

183 

52 

41 

16 

57 

290 

232 

28 

11 

16 


Naub  of  Books. 


Abom's  Mechanical  Bra \%  lug 

Applet(jn*8  First  Reader 

Appleton's  Se<y>nd  Reader 

Appleton's  Third  leader 

Applet* 'n's  Fourth  Reader 

Appleton's  Fifth  Reader 

Barnes'  General  History 

Eclectic  German  Primer 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader 

Eclectic  Gorman  Second  Reader... 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader... 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader 

Frieze's  Virgil  Composition 

Guyot's  Physical  Geo^aphy 

Harper's  First  Reader , 

Harper's  Second  Reader 

Harper's  Third  Reader 

Keller's  Bilder 

Laughlin's  El.  Political  Economy. 

Lincoln  Oyid 

Matthew's  American  Literature... 

Ray's  Practical  Aritbme'ic 

Dozen  Spencerian  Copies  No.  5 

Dozen  Spencerian  Copies  No.  8 

White's  School  Management 

Wooj's  Botanist  and  Florist 


Price. 


90  26 
14 


29 
38 


Amount  Forward.. 


15 
19 
26 
32 
45 
54 
1  20 
1  20 
18 
27 
3d 
56 
90 
92 
75 
38 
72 
72 
75 
131 


Amount. 


$20  54 
35  70 
53  13 
75  40 
218  88 
82  28 


38  70 

166  63 
260  52 
25184 

95  85 
68  04 
20  40 

28  80 
45  18 
62  91 
65  88 

29  12 
36  90 
14  72 
42  75 

110  20 

167  04 
20  16 

825 
20  96 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33.— Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1898. 


No. 


Namb  of  Books. 


Price. 


Amount 


87 
52 
21 
54 

160 
1307 
37 
26 
24 
24 
45 
47 

859 
02 

173 
84 
24 
56 
39 
36 

1687 
17 
61 
28 
28 


Amount  Forward 

A.  Jt  G.  Latin  Qrammar , 

A.  A  G.     "      C»Bar 

A.  A,  O.     "      Cieero  (new) 

A.  A  G.     "      Oyld 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach , 

C.  &  D.  First  Latin 

Frye's  Complete  Goographjr 

Fult.  AT.  Practical  Elocution 

Gayley's  Mytlioloffy 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar 

G.  &  W.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Berised  Edition., 

G.  A  K.  Virgil 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English 

Montgomery's  American  History 

Tompkin's  Philosophy  of  Teaching 

Wentworth's  School  Algebra 

Wentworth's  P.  and  S.  Geometry 

Wentworth's  Trig.  Clo. ,  Old  Edition 

White's  Beginner's  Greek 

Young's  Astronomy 

Daniel's  Latin  Prose 

South.  &G.  Grammar 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

Tuell  A  F.,  First  Latin  Book 

Woodruff's  Greek  Prose 

Fiske's  Civil  Goyemment 


Amount  Forward. 


10  90 

$34  20 

94 

8178 

105 

54  60 

1  13 

23  73 

75 

40  50 

75 

120  00 

94 

1,228  58 

98 

36  26 

1  13 

29  38 

1  13 

27  12 

1  13 

27  12 

120 

54  00 

84 

39  48 

li 

644  25 

56 

5152 

84 

145  32 

94 

78  96 

60 

14  40 

113 

83  28 

90 

35  10 

75 

27  00 

45 

759  15 

98K 

15  94 

75 

46  75 

57 

15  96 

75 

2100 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33.— Concluded. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  thj*  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  August  i,  1898. 


No. 


18 

92 

59 

132 

888 

821 

1001 

853 

126 

158 

625 

100 

388 

26 

64 

28 

23 

43 

42 

230 

8 

480 

ITO 

82 

26 


Name  07  Books 


Amount  Forward 

Piake'8  United  States 

Avery 'b  School  Physics 

Shaw*8  English  Literature 

Sheldon's  Word  Studies 

Whiting's  Music— Book  1 

Whiting's  Music— Book  2 

Whiting's  Music— Book  3 

Whiting's  Music— Book  4 

Whiting's  Music— Book  5.... 

Whiting's  Music— Book  6 

Whiting's  Comp 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar 

Dosen  Vertical  Copies 

Brandt's  German  Reader 

Freer's  Chemistry 

K.  Jt  D.  English  Composition 

Keep's  Iliad,  1-6  VoL 

Kelsey's  Caesar 

Kelsey's  Cicero 

Walker's  Anatomy 

Scudder's  First  Latin 

Meserrey's  Bookkeeping  Book  ... 
Meserrey's  Bookkeeping  Blanks . 

Bellum  Helret 

Hill's  Commercial  Law 


Total  School  Books  on  hnnd . 


Price. 


60  75 
94 
94 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
41 
56 
84 
66 
94 
75 
60 
1  20 
94 
94 
90 
68 
17 
17 
75 
56 


Amount. 


$13  50 
86  48 
55  46 
25  08 
168  72 
155  99 
207  29 
162  07 
99  94 
62  73 
350  00 
91  56 

206  06 
24  44 
48  00 
16  80 

27  60 
40  42 
39  48 

207  00 
544 

83  30 

28  90 
24  00 
14  56 


I 


vi'f 


$8,000  00 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  34. 

SUPPLIES. 

Teachers'  and  Janitors'  Supplies  on  hand  in  storeroom,  as  per  inventory 

September  1, 1«98 $    2.54901 

Supplies  on  hand  September  1, 1S97 $    2.551  55 

Purchased  during  the  year 5,785  94 

$    8.337  49 

Distributed  durinflr  the  year 5,188  48 

On  hand  Au*ni8t  31, 1898,  as  above $    2,549  01 
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UABIUnES  IN  DETAIL. 
Table  No.  36. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  AND   DATE  OF 

MATURITY  OF  COUPONS  ATTACHED  TO  BONDS 

OUTSTANDING  AUGUST  31,  1898. 


March 

AprU 

$ 

150  00 

May 

Jnne    1  Sept. 

Oct.         Not. 

Dec. 

Total  for 
Year. 

1898 
1899 
190O 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

$ 

900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  OU 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  00 
240  00 
180  00 
120  00 
60  00 

$ 

12,750  00 
12,750  00 
12.750  00 
12  750  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 

t 

12,737  50 

12,737  60 

12,787  50 

12,737  50 

8.800  00 

8,800  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

$900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 

$180  00 

$12,750  00 
12,750  00 
12,750  00 
12,750  00 
6.000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 

$12,737  SO 
12,637  50 
12,737  SO 
12  737  SO 

8,800  00 
8,800  00 
8,800  00 
2,500  00 

$47,135  OO 
52,925  00 
52,775  00 
52,775  00 
42,067  50 
31,280  00 
31,160  00 
20,940  00 
15,820  00 

1907 

6,000  00 



18,200  00 

1908 



7.060  00 

1909 

960  00 

1910 

840  00 

1911 

1 

720  00 

191? 

300  00 
240  00 
180  00 
120  00 
60  00 

600  00 

1918 

. 

480  00 

1914 

380  00 

1915 

1 

240  00 

1916 

1 

120  00 

! 
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TABI.B  No.  87. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION   LEVY  IN  THE  TAX 

OF    1898.  UPON  A  VALUATION  OF  $ 

TO  MEET  THE  EXPENDITURES  OF  1899. 


Purpose  of  Levy. 


General  (Continirent)  School  Pnrposea  . 

School  Bailding  Purposes 

Interest  (Sinking  Fund)  Purposes 

Manual  Training  School  Purposes 

Kindergarten  School  Purposes 


Total. 


Rate  of  Levy  1  Estimated  Net 
per  S1,000.             Receipts.* 

17  00 

1966,000  00 

80 

1         110,400  00 

30 

41,400  00 

20 

27.600  00 

10 

13,800  00 

$8  U) 

$1,159,200  00 

'Auditor's   estimates  of   net  receipts  based  upon  $138,000,000.00  net   duplicate 
valuation  as  follows : 

Estimated  Talnation— $144,720,000.00. 

Leyy,  $8.40  per  S1,000 $1,215,648  00 

Add  probable  additions ^ 29,000  00 

Add  probable  old  delinquents 40,500  00 

Add  probable  penalties * 2,538  88 


$1.287,&S6.86 

Deduct  probable  abatements $  7,500  00 

Deduct  probable  amount  unpaid _ 81,500  00 


89,000  00 


Sl.198,686  86 
Deduct  Treasurer's  fees— 1  mill  on  same 11,986  86 


$1,1^6,700  00 

Deduct  probable  Inquisitor's  fees $  6,000  00 

Deduct  probable  Police  Pension  Fund 21,000  00 

Deduct  probable  amount  refunded 2,j00  00 

Deduct  probable  cost  of  advertising 500  00 


30.000  00 


$1,156,700  00 
Add  probable  collection  of  chattel  tax 2,500  00 


Net  probable  collection $1,159,200  00 

These  estimates  are  made  upon  the  figures  of  the  net  collections  of  tax  for  1898, 
see  Table  No.  13. 
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Table  No.  37. — Continued. 

EISTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FROM  TAXES  AND  OTHER 
SOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898-9. 


Common  School  Fund. 

From  local  tax  levy  as  per  preoeeding  table $1.117300  00 

From    State  tax— 99,883   school  youth    enumerated 

(Table  No.  44),  at  11. 60 149324  50 

From  "  Western  Reeerve  Fund  *' 7,000  00 

From  fees 3,000  00 

From  Interest 7,000  00 

From  sales 1 375  50 

Total  Common  School $1,285,000  00 

Manual  Training  School  Fund.  • 

From  local  tax  levy 927,600  00 

From  fees 1,100  00 

Total  Manual  Training. 28,700  00 

Kindergarten  Fund. 

From  local  tax  levy 13300  00 

Total  Kindergarten 13,800  00 

Total  estimated  receipts 11327,900  00 
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TABI.E  No.  46. 
RESUI.TS  IN  1898  BY  COMPARISON  WITH   1897. 


Increase  of  assets  (Table  No.  39) $494,64176 

Increase  of  liabilities  (Table  No.  39) 299,000  00 

Net  gain 8  195,641  76 

Increase  of  school  youth  enumerated  (Table  No.  45) 2,143 

IncreaFe  of  scholars  reeristered  in  attendance  (Table  No.  45) 1,013 

Increase  of  operating  expenses  (Table  No.  40) $    60,530  48 

Increase  of  cash  balance  (Table  No.  44) $  299.103  40 

Increase  of  value  of  Sinking  Fund  (Table  No.  44) $    31,803  69 
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REPORT  OF  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


Cleveland,  O.,  October  31,  1898. 

To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  examiners, 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  and  request 
that  the  same  be  read  to  your  honorable  body  and  published  in 
full  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.     Respectfully, 

H.  Q.  SARGENT,  School  Director, 

October  22,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education : 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  amend 
section  16  of  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  for  the  re-organ- 
ization of  boards  of  education  in  the  city  districts  of  the  second 
grade  of  the  first  class,*  "  the  undersigned  were  duly  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  auditor's  report  covering  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board  of  education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 

31.  1898- 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  state  that  this  committee  did 
not  undertake  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  or  prudence 
exhibited  by  the  board  or  its  executive  in  each  transaction 
reviewed  by  us,  nor  did  we  understand  this  to  be  a  function  of 
the  committee  authorized  by  the  above  act.  We  did  not  under- 
take to  investigate  each  expenditure  made  and  inquire  into  the 
need  or  wisdom  of  makng  the  same,  but  rather  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  board  of  education  to  discover  if  each  expendi- 
ture shown  was  actually  made  and  properly  accounted  for. 
The  committee  undertook  to  make  an  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  board,  not  an  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  or 
ability  with  which  the  board's  business  has  been  conducted. 
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To  properly  understand  the  examination  made  by  us  we 
desire  to  briefly  describe  the  method  of  doing  business  em- 
ployed by  the  board  and  the  system  of  bookkeeping  in  use. 
Whenever  a  purchase  is  to  be  made  for  any  department  the 
person  in  charge  of  such  department  sends  a  written  requisi- . 
tion  to  the  school  director  on  a  blank  furnished  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  the  director  approve  the  expenditure  a  written 
order  is  made  upon  the  party  from  whom  the  purchase  is  to  be 
made  or  by  whom  the  service  is  to  be  rendered,  noting  in 
detail  cost,  place  and  person  to  whom  to  be  delivered,  etc.,  and 
sent  to  the  auditor,  to  certify  that  there  is  money  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  fund  from  which  to  meet  the  expense,  who  for- 
wards the  same  to  the  party  upon  whom  the  order  is  made. 
Attached  to  the  order  is  a  blank  upon  which  the  invoice  is 
made,  which  is  then  returned  to  the  auditor,  who  certifies  to 
the  extensions  and  footings  and  transmits  it  to  the  school 
director.  It  is  then  certified  by  the  proper  oflScials  or  employes 
as  to  the  correctness  of  price,  quantity  and  quality  of  goods 
furnished,  and  the  department  to  which  the  expense  is  charge- 
able, whereupon  the  director,  being  satisfied  with  such  certifi- 
cation, approves  the  invoice  for  payment  and  returns  the  same 
to  the  auditor.  The  auditor  then  draws  his  warrant  upon  the 
treasurer  for  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  and  the  treasurer  pays 
the  same  by  a  check  upon  the  city  depositary.  After  the  check 
has  been  paid  and  returned  by  the  depositary  bank,  the  same 
is  attached  to  a  properly  printed  folder,  together  with  the 
original  invoice,  and  this  voucher  is  then  entered  on  the  books, 
whereafter  it  is  numerically  filed,  so  that  at  any  time  all  the 
papers  relating  to  any  given  transaction  may,  by  numerical 
cross-references,  be  quickly  located  and  examined.  Each 
school  or  department  is  separately  charged  with  every  item  of 
expense  made  for  its  benefit  and  the  books  will  show  at  any 
time  the  exact  amount  expended  for  any  purpose  in  each 
school  or  department.  Prom  this  brief  description  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  one  connected  with  the  board,  save  only  the 
treasurer,  has  the  handling  of  any  funds,  and  he  receives  and 
disburses  the  same  only  upon  a  written  warrant  from  the 
auditor. 
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We  commenced  our  examination  by  a  verification  of  the 
auditor's  report  with  the  books  of  original  entry  in  the  auditor's 
office,  and  find  the  same  to  be  not  only  a  true  statement  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  board  for  the  year  ending  August 
31 ,  1898,  but  we  desire,  in  this  place,  to  commend  the  compre- 
hensive form  in  which  these  transactions  are  exhibited  and  the 
thoroughly  systematic  manner  in  which  the  records  are  kept 
and  the  vouchers  showing  each  transaction  are  accessibly  filed, 
affording  a  certain  and  easy  mode  of  tracing  any  particular 
transaction  of  the  board.  This  merit  is  in  the  greatest  meas- 
ure due  to  the.  system  in  vogue  which,  if  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed, makes  any  fraud  or  misuse  of  funds  impossible,  without 
the  collusion  of  more  people  than  could  safely  be  expected  to 
be  trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  a  transaction  of  this  char- 
acter. We  deem  it  only  proper  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  excellent  and  methodical  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  board.  After  the  verification  of  the  auditor's  report 
with  the  books,  we  undertook  to  verify  the  books  with  the 
original  documents  and  vouchers  on  file,  showing  the  authority 
and  purpose  of  each  expenditure.  This  examination  revealed 
that  there  was  a  voucher  containing  a  receipt  and  an  invoice, 
examined,  certified  to  by  the  proper  official  as  to  receipt  of 
goods  or  performance  of  service,  correctness  of  price,  etc. ,  cov- 
ering every  expenditure  shown  upon  the  books.  Our  exami- 
nation covered  the  inspection  of  every  voucher  during  the 
period  included  in  the  auditor's  report. 

We  also  found  that  expenditures  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$250,  are  made  on  written  contract,  and  as  this  results  in  the 
material  being  furnished  or  the  service  being  rendered  by  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  were  such  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  alluded  to  above,  would  be  the 
supervision  which  compelled  a  strict  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. It  would  manifestly  have  been  impossible  for  this  com- 
mittee to  conduct  such  an  investigation  (even  were  it  contem- 
plated by  the  above  act)  in  the  time  allotted  to  complete  the 
same.  Expenditures  under  $250  may  be  made  by  the  school 
director  without  written  contract  being  made  therefor,  but  we 
find  that,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  to 
ask  for  proposals  from  various  parties  even  where  the  contem- 
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plated  purchase  will  not  exceed  this  amount.  While  not  pre- 
tending to  make  an  investigation,  therefore,  of  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended,  the  committee  in  its  examination  of  the  books  of 
the  board,  and  finding  all  receipts  and  disbursements  properly 
accounted  for  and  no  evidence  of  deception  or  irregularity  hav- 
ing been  disclosed,  incidentally  also  observed,  that  where  a 
written  contract  was  made,  the  expenditure  was  kept  within 
the  contract  price,  and  that  in  such  cases,  where  the  director  is 
authorized  to  make  the  expenditure  without  calling  for  com- 
petitive bids,  he,  by  asking  for  proposals,  where  this  is  possible 
endeavors  to  make  such  purchase  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  within  the  province  of  this  committee 
to  make  recommendations,  we  believe  any  suggestion  which 
might  improve  the  service  or  eflFect  an  economy  might  not  be  out 
of  place.  Considerable  sums  are  expended  annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  indigent  pupils.  This  matter  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  clerk  of  the  board.  The  committee  found 
that  no  sufficient  record  had  been  kept  whereby  to  trace  the 
books  so  furnished.  They  learned,  however,  that  a  record  was 
in  preparation,  so  that  an  accurate  account  might  hereafter  be 
kept  of  this  matter,  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  in  our  judg- 
ment save  a  considerable  amount  each  year  to  the  board,  not 
by  lessening  the  facilities  furnished  to  indigent  pupils,  but  by 
keeping  a  proper  account  of  these  assets  of  the  board  and  putting 
them  to  the  best  and  largest  possible  use.  Also  a  suggestion 
in  reference  to  the  storeroom  at  school  headquarters;  this  insti- 
tution no  doubt  effects  an  economy  by  permitting  the  purchase 
of  supplies  at  wholesale  and  issuing  them  as  they  are  needed 
from  day  to  day.  A  considerable  stock  passes  through  this 
store  each  year.  We  believe  that  a  better  and  more  accu- 
rate account  might  be  kept  o^  this  matter  than  is  done  at 
present.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  loss  or  waste  in 
this  department,  but  the  records  kept  are  not  such  as  would 
seem  to  us  entirely  satisfactory  and  furnish  an  accurate  account 
of  each  transaction  tnade  by  this  department.  This  record  we 
believe,  should  show  a  debit  for  each  purchase  made  for  the 
storeroom  and  a  credit  for  all  supplies  issued  therefrom  in  terms 
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of  money.  Whether  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing a  more  accurate  record  in  the  auditor's  office  or  by  placing 
the  storeroom  in  charge  of  a  storekeeper,  who  could  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  supplies  purchased  and  disbursed,  we 
do  not  undertake  to  say,  but  we  do  believe  that  a  more  accurate 
record  could  be  kept. 

In  concluding  our  report  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks 
to  the  school  director  and  his  assistants  at  school  headquarters 
and  to  the  auditor  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Crosby,  and  the 
employes  in  the  auditor's  office  for  the  ready  assistance  given 
us  and  the  facilities  furnished  us  in  their  respective  offices  while 
conducting  this  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  CASTNER. 
CARL  H.  NAU. 

While  I  did  not  make  the  careful  examination  made  by 
Mr.  Castner  and  Mr.  Nau,  I  concur  in  the  report  insofar  as 
the  necessarily  limited  personal  attention  given  this  examina- 
tion permits. 

M.  G.  NORTON, 
Corporation  Counsel. 
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INDEX  TO  AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 
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Depositary  Interest,  Comparison  of  for  six  years Table      44 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

City  District' of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  0. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  1899-1900. 


School  Director, 

H.  Q.  Sargbi^t. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction, 

L.  H.  Jones. 

President  of  the  School  Council, 

Thomas  H.  Bell. 

Counsel, 

Thomas  H.  Hogsett. 

Treasurer, 

George  P.  Kurtz. 

Auditor, 

Charles  P.  Salen. 

Secretary, 

E.  W.  Doty. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 

F.  S.  Barnum. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 

W.  B.  Wright. 

Clerk, 

George  E.  Myers. 
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Thomas  H.  Bbi«i« ; President. 

George  E.  Myers Clerk. 

Wii^UAM  C.  Fisher Page. 


MEMBERS.* 
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tXHOMAS  H.  BELI.... 

JThomas  Boutali,.. 
tW.  D.  Buss 

tPRED  C.   Ei,MER... 

IMartin  House 

JF.  A.  Kendai,!^.... 
tMRS.  B.  F.  Tayi^or. 


RESIDENCE. 

176  Taylor  8t 

20  Vestry  st 

30  Hinman  st 

292  Dare  st 

468  Jennings  ave 

44  Cornell  st 

Olive  St.  &  Euclid  ave 


PI^CE  OF  BUSINESS. 


71  Ontario  st 

Masonic  Temple. 

Bank  and  Superior  sts. 

292  Dare  st. 

205  Willey  st 

308  New  England  Bldg. 


REGUlrAR  MEETINGS. 

190  Euci^iD  Ave. 

Meetings  every  Monday  evening  during  school  year,  and  on  the  first 
and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month,  during  summer  vaca- 
tion, at  7:30  o'clock. 

Committee  on  Buildings-^Messrs.  Ei«mer,  House  and  Buss. 


^Elected  at  large  ;  term  of  office  two  years. 
tTerm  expires  April,  1900. 
tTerm  expires  April,  1901. 
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Harvey  Rice. 

1890. 

J.  A.  Gilbert. 

1863. 

John  H.  Sargent. 

1891. 

J.  E.  Cook. 
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ANNUAL  MESSAGE 
— OF— 

THE  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 


CI.BVELAND,  June  5,  1899. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

*  In  accordance  with  the  law  governing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  this  city,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honor- 
able body,  as  concisely  as  possible,  a  review  of  such  matters 
relating  to  the  public  schools  as  have,  during  the  past  year, 
come  under  my  supervision  and  observation,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  offer  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  appear  to  be  pertinent  and  proper.  While  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  arrange  the  several  matters  to  which  I  shall  refer 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  no  subject  possesses  greater  interest  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city,  than  that  which  directly  relates  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  Board.  And  because  of  the  conditions  which 
confront  us  this  subject  is  of  particular  and  vital  interest  at 
the  present  time,  and  will  require  our  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  are  shown  in 
four  separate  and  distinct  funds,  viz:  Common  School, 
Manual  and  Domestic  Training,  Kindergarten  and  Deaf  School 
funds,  each  of  which  will  be  considered  separately  and  under 
its  appropriate  head. 
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12  SCHOOL   director's 

The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  common  school  pur- 
poses for  the  year  ending  April  15,  1899,  which  is  the  end  of 
our  official  year,  were  as  follows : 


OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  special  teachers, 

truant  officers,  clerks,  etc $  31,399  74 

Teachers' salaries 809,966  14 

Salaries  of  the  School  Director,  School  Council  and  em- 
ployes in   the  executive  department,  including  the 

Board  of  Examiners,  engineers,  janitors,  etc 105,677  81 

Fuel  and  light 28,150  34 

Repairs.. 26,086  85 

Stationery  and  supplies I3i922  30 

Contingent  expenses 1,899  16 

Interest  outstanding  bonds 47,255  00 

Rent  and  insurance 6,688  29 

Total $1,071,045  63 


PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Land $  38,687  72 

Buildings 123,131  17 

Furniture  and  fixtures 10,788  70 

Grading,  curbing,  sewers,  paving,  etc 4,268  57 

Totel $   176,876  16 

Less  amount  expended  for  land  for  new  high  schools 33,006  24 

Total  amount  expended  for  permanent  improve- 
ments from  ordinary  resources $   143,869  92 

The  following  table,  Vhich  shows  the  increase  and  the 
decrease  in  the  several  items  of  operating  expenses  for  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  clearly  exhibits 
the  continued  careful  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
Board  and  the  causes  for  the  small  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditures : 
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14  SCHOOI.  dirkctor's 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  expenditures  for  the  year  of 
$34,623.42,  an  amount  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  much 
less  than  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  alone^  which  was 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  past  year 
was  43,855,  an  increase  of  1,320.  The  normal  yearly  increase 
of  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  official  registration  since  1892,  has 
been  in  excess  of  2,000.  The  comparatively  small  increase 
in  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  epidemic  of  measles  during  the  spring  of  1898 
and  by  the  unusual  prevalence  of  smallpox  during  the  past 
winter.  Smallpox  alone  necessitated  the  closing  of  some  of 
our  largest  buildings  for  weeks  at  a  time.  All  of  this  largely 
reduced  the  average  daily  attendance  without  at  all  reducing 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  schools.  Notwithstanding  these 
conditions  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  was  $24.42. 
This  is  an  increase  of  but  8  cents  over  the  per  capita  of  the 
year  previous. 

From  the  comparative  statement  which  follows  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  per  capita  cost  for  operating  expenses  based 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  varied  but 
slightly  during  the  past  seven  years: 


1893 
1894. 

1895- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Total  Operating: 
Expenses. 


%  isAmi  95 
806,921  07 
937,688  78 
951,012  33 
979,262  59 
1,036,422  21 
1,071,045  63 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  CapiU 
Cost 

31.324 

$24  77 

33406 

23  87 

36,540 

24  97 

38.613 

24  62 

41,388 

23  63 

42475 

24  34 

43,855 

24  42 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  schools 
for  the  past  six  years  as  well  as  the  largely  increased  expense 
for  teachers'  salaries : 


1893.. 

1894- 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 


No.  of  Teachers 
Employed. 


855 

998 

1,028 

1,061 

1,099 
1,168 


Amount  of 
Salaries. 


$579*289  77 
624,033  54 
696,259  81 
736.942  77 
761,386  98 
814,241  95 


Per  Capita  Cost 
for  Tuition. 


$1849 

18  71 

19  08 
19  08 

18  39 

19  17 


In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
per  capita  cost  of  tuition  of  Cleveland  with  that  of  other 
large  cities  of  the  country.  The  following  figures  have  been 
compiled  from  the  latest  reports  of  the  cities  named,  and  are 
all  based  upon  the  average  daily  attendance : 

Cleveland $19-17 

Milwaukee 19  40 

New  York 19  87 

Bnffalo 20  01 

Cincinnati 21  36 

Brooklyn 21  42 

Chicago 22  69 

Providence 23  50 

Boston 26  04 

San  Francisco^ .\. 28  12 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  an  Examining  Committee 
provided  by  a  recently  enacted  law,  and  appointed  by  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  made  a  careful  and  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  cover- 
ing its  financial  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31st,  1898.  The  full  report  of  this  committee  was  submitted 
to  your  honorable  body  and  published  in  the  last  annual  re- 
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port  of  the  Board  as  the  law  provides.  After  explaining  in 
detail  the  system  employed  by  the  Board  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business  and  commending  the  comprehensive  form  in 
which  these  transactions  are  exhibited  and  the  thoroughly 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  records  are  kept,  the  com- 
mittee in  the  following  extract  exactly  describes  the  methods 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  School  Director  by  which  the 
best  possible  results  are  obtained  for  the  Board : 

'*  Expenditures  under  $250  may  be  made  by  the  School 
Director  without  written  contract  being  made  therefor,  but 
we  find  that,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  practice 
to  ask  for  proposals  from  various  parties  even  where  the  con- 
templated purchase  will  not  exceed  this  amount.  While  not 
pretending  to  make  an  investigation,  therefore,  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended,  the  committee  in  its  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  Board,  and  finding  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments properly  accounted  for  and  no  evidence  of  deception 
or  irregularity  having  been  disclosed,  incidentally  also  ob- 
served that  where  a  written  contract  was  made  the  expendi- 
ture was  kept  within  the  contract  price,  and  that  in  such 
cases,  where  the  Director  is  authorized  to  malce  the  expen* 
diture  without  calling  for  competitive  bids,  he,  by  asking: 
for  proposals,  where  this  is  possible,  endeavors  to  make 
such  purcliase  to  the  best  possible  advantage.*' 

THE  SINKING  FUND. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission of  this  Board,  which  was  established  in  1893,  ^^^  ^^^ 
gratifying. 

The  earnings  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  five  full  years 
of  its  existence  and  for  the  part  of  its  fiscal  year,  August  15, 
1898,  to  April  15,  1899,  are  as  follows: 

1894 1  5.145  40 

1895 6.952  40 

1896 8,663  20 

1897 5414  58 

1898 6,929  32 

1899  (part  of  year)..... 5,644  36 

Total ; $38,74980 
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The  last  annual  report  of  this  commission  showed  that  its 
total  assets  were  $151,961.93,  of  which  $73,961.93  was  in  cash 
on  deposit  at  interest  and  the  balance  invested  in  desirable 
and  well-paying  securities.  Since  the  date  of  this  report, 
which  was  August  15,  1898,  the  commission  has  invested  from 
its  cash  surplus  $30,000  in  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
bonds. 

LAND.. 
Land  has  been  purchased  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 

Kinsman  street,  60x160,  adjoining  Kinsman  School $  2,880  00 

Ansel  avenue  (payment  to  Glenville  Board  of  Education) 2,802  28 

Scran  ton  avenne,  site  for  Lincoln  High  School 17,000  00 

Genesee  avenue,  site  for  East  High  School 16,000  00 

Total ^ $38,682  28 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  three  lots  adjoining 
the  Watterson  School  are  still  pending  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  shortly  concluded. 

THE  TAX  LEVY. 

The  question  of  obtaining  sufficient  revenue  for  operating 
the  schools  for  the  next  two  years  is  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance and  should  immediately  receive  your  thoughtful  and 
serious  consideration.  Even  with  that  rigid  economy  which 
has  been  practiced  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  with  the  full 
seven-mill  levy  now  allowed  by  law,  the  receipts  of  the  Board 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  operating  expenses.  Indeed, 
it  will  require  the  most  economical  and  careful  management  to 
-  keep  the  necessary  expenditures  within  the  revenues  of  the 
Board  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year. 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  for  common  school  purposes 
by  reason  of  the  annual  increased  tax  duplicate  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  school  population.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  amount  received  for  common  school 
purposes  during  the  past  five  years ;  these  figures  are  taken 
from  the  auditor's  official  report : 
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Gross  Tax 
Duplicate. 


1894 '  $127,072,020  00 


1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 


Net  Tax  Duplicate 

Actually  Realized 

Upon. 


$125,930,248  00 


Levy  for  '     Total  Re- 
Common  I   ceipts  Corn- 
School         mon  School 
Purposes.  Fund. 


I33»"6435  00  130,012,280  00 

135.048,267  00  I30f243.305  00 

138,971,175  00  135.825,350  00 

142445405  ^  135.519.300  00 


7  mills 
6.8  mills 
7  mills 
6.5  mills 
6.7  mills 


|88i,5ii  73 
884,08350 
911.703  13 
882,864  77 
907,979  31 


A  careful  comparison  of  the  foregoing  table  with  the  one 
showing  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid,  during  the  same  period, 
should  convince  your  honorable  body  and  every  intelligent 
citizen  and  taxpayer  of  this  school  district  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  an  annual  increase  in  the  tax  levy  if  the  present 
high  standard  of  our  school  system  is  to  be  maintained. 

Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  tax 
duplicate  after  the  next  decennial  appraisement.  This  ap- 
praisement will  be  made  next  year,  but  I  am  advised  by  the 
county  auditor  that  the  new  duplicate  will  not  be  available  for 
tax  collection  purposes  until  December,  1901.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  increase  available  in  the  revenues  derived 
from  local  taxation — except  that  obtained  from  the  small  in- 
crease of  the  present  duplicate — until  January,  1902. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  some  measure  of  relief  must 
be  devised  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  operating  expenses 
for  the  next  two  years,  which  will  be  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  normal  increase  in  the  school  population.  I  can  suggest 
but  two  methods  of  relief.  One  is  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  the 
other  a  temporary  increase  in  the  limit  of  the  tax  rate.  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  issue  of  bonds  for  current  expenses 
are  too  apparent  to  require  any  discussion.  The  Board  of 
Education  under  the  present  administration  has  already  paid 
f  J 00, 000  in  interest  on  bonds  issued  by  former  boards. 

This  alone  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  borrowing  of 
money  with  which  to  meet  current  expenses  Is  unwise  and 
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extrava£:ant  and  can  not  be  Justified  by  any  business  prin- 
ciples.    I  sliould  tlierefore  oppose  sucli  ^licy. 

The  other  method  is  to  increase  temporarily  the  limit  of 
the  tax  levy.  No  one  more  than  I  can  regret  the  necessity  of 
recommending  even  a  temporary  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of 
taxation,  but  after  a  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  this 
question  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  most 
practical,  honest  and  business-like  method  of  securing  the  funds y 
which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  during  the  next  two  years 
for  the  continued  successful  operation  of  the  public  schools. 
To  effect  this  legislative  action  will  be  necessary.  I  would 
therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  a  bill  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session  allowing 
a  limit  of  8  mills  to  be  levied  for  common  school  purposes  for 
the  years  1900  and  1901.  Provision  should  be  made  in  this 
bill  for  a  return  to  the  present  limit  of  7  mills  after  the  new 
appraisement.  I  believe  that  such  action  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  city.  The  emergency  is  so  great  and  the  necessity 
for  action  so  apparent,  that  this  measure  for  relief  ought  to, 
and  I  believe  it  will,  receive  the  approval  of  all  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  citizens. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  which  I  have  presented  dis- 
closes the  following  facts:  During  the  last  full  five-year 
period  ending  Aug.  31,  1898,  the  numl>er  of  teachers  em- 
ployed increased  17  per  cent;  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  37.1  per  cent,  and  the  operating  expenses  38.4  per 
cent,  while  the  total  receipts  of  the  Common  School  fund 
during  the  same  period  increased  but  3  per  cent.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  statement  requires  no  comment. 

The  levy  which  should  be  recommended  this  year  to  the 
Tax  Commission  for  approval  should  not  be  less  for  common 
school  purposes  than  the  7  mills  allowed  by  law.  For  build- 
ing purposes  the  full  levy  of  i  mill  authorized  should  be  made. 
With  the  2-10  of  a  mill  required  for  manual  and  domestic 
training,  the  2-10  needed  for  kindergarten  purposes,  the  i-io 
for  interest  on  high  school  bonds  and  the  2-10  for  sinking  fund 
purposes,  the  total  levy  required  will  amount  to  8.7  mills,  or 
but  i-io  mill  more  than  was  asked  last  year.  This  additional 
tenth  of  a  mill  is  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. 
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MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING. 

The  total  expenditures  for  manual  and  domestic  training 
for  the  past  year  were  $27,896.82,  of  which  $22,38049  was  for 
operating  expenses  and  $5,476.16  was  for  permanent  improve- 
ments.   These  expenditures  were  divided  as  follows : 

Supervisors' and  teachers'  salaries $I5»487  20 

Engineers',  janitors'  and  carpenters*  salaries 2,704  00 

Fuel  and  light 948  52 

Repairs 277  77 

Supplies,  including  materials  for  use  of  pupils 2,920  33 

Contingent 42  67 

Total 122,380  49 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Furniture  and  fixtures $  674  85 

Building 4.632  80 

Grading,  paying,  etc \ 168  51 

TQtel •••$5476  16 

As  recommended  in  my  annual  message  of  one  year  ago, 
your  honorable  body  determined  to  expend  the  available  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  Manual  and  Domestic  Training  building, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  This 
building,  which  consists  of  two  rooms,  was  erected  at  a  cost  * 
of  $4,632.80  upon  the  Wade  Park  School  lot,  and  is  known  as 
the  Wade  Park  Manual  Training  School.  Pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Wade  Park,  East  Madison, 
Hough,  Dunham  and  Stanard  schools  are  thus  provided  for, 
and  several  hundred  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  cooking.  /  would  recommend  the  erec- 
tion of  two  more  similar  buildings  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  y 
one  on  Lincoln  Heights  and  one  at  the  South  End,  in  or  near  the 
Broadway  district. 

The  value  of  manual  and  domestic  training  may  be  too 
trite  a  subject  for  extended  discussion  at  this  time,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the  successful  results  attained 
in  opening  up  this  valuable  course  to  the  pupils  of  the  grades  be- 
low  the  high  schools.    We  now  have  three  schools  in  operation. 
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and  the  pupils  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  have 
opportunities  in  this  direction  that  have  heretofore  not  been 
afforded.  The  importance  of  manual  and  domestic  training 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  grades  is,  I  believe, 
greater  than  to  the  pupils  who  take  this  work  while  attending 
the  high  schools ;  because  ia  the  first  instance  many  of  the 
pupils  go  no  farther,  while  many  of  those  who  take  manual 
training  after  reaching  the  high  schools,  do  it  as  a  preparation 
for  further  educational  work. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  manual  training  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  departments  of  the  schools  and  the  pupils  of 
every  grade,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  now  receiving  its 
benefits.  The  increased  interest  of  the  public  in  this  work, 
which  has  been  manifest  during  the  past  few  years,  fully 
justifies  the  small  sum  which  is  annually  expended  for  this 
purpose. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  total  expenditures  for  kindergartens  during  the  past 
year  were  $14,120.17,  of  which  $485.96  was  for  furniture  and 
fixtures,  and  the  balance,  divided  as  follows,  for  operating  ex- 
penses: 

« 

Supervisors*  and  teachers'  salaries $12,396  72 

Janitors » 409  50 

Repairs 125  48 

Supplies '. 702  51 

Total $13,634  21 

One  new  kindergarten  has  been  opened  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Meyers  building  in  the  Sackett  School  District. 
This  makes  twelve  that  are  now  in  operation. 

The  value  of  kindergartens,  so  long  acknowledged  by 
educational  experts,  has  now  come  to  be  recognized  by  the 
masses,  so  much  so  in  this  city  that  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
public  kindergartens,  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  thirty 
kindergartens  supported  entirely  by  private  tuition  charges. 
Probably  no  idea  in  the  line  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
a  great  city  has  sprung  into  greater  favor  in  so  short  a  time 
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than  kindergartens.  Inasmuch  as  educational  experts  un- 
qualifiedly indorse  this  department,  and  the  people  are  volun- 
tarily taxing  themselves  to  so  great  an  extent  for  its  support, 
I  respectfully  recommend  an  increase  of  the  tax  levy  for  kin- 
dergarten purposes  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  This  will  add 
about  $14,000  to  the  resources,  and  provide  for  the  opening  of 
about  fourteen  additional  kindergartens,  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  during  the  next  year.  /  am  sure  that  no  increase  oj 
the  tax  levy  for  additional  facilities  for  educational  work  will 
be  more  willingly  paid  than  this. 

The  kindergarten  idea  has  already  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  During  the  short  period  in  which  kindergar- 
tens have  been  in  operation  in  this  city,  their  great  usefulness 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  I  have  been  informed  by 
many  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools, 
that  they  have  observed  a  marked  difference  between  the  pu- 
pils who  have  had  kindergarten  training  and  those  who  have 
not.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  value  to  the  child 
of  a  year's  training  in  the  kindergarten  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  year  of  the  school  course.  The  difficulty  experi- 
enced by""  all  school  authorities  in  keeping  pupils  in  school 
beyond  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  shows  the  im- 
portance of  commencing  the  education  and  training  of  chil- 
dren at  the  earliest  age  practicable.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  practical  results  of  kindergartens. 

A  persistent  and  continued  effort  should  be  made  to  extend 
this  system  so  that^  as  early  as  possible^  every  school  district  of 
the  city  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  kindergartens, 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Inasmuch  as  the  funds  provided  by  the  state  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  were  not  available  until  Janu- 
ary I,  1899,  and  as  no  separate  account  of  the  expenses  of  this 
school  was  kept  prior  to  that  time,  I  am  unable  to  present  any 
detailed  statement  showing  the  cost  of  operating  this  school 
for  the  past  year.  Since  January  i,  every  item  of  expense 
has  been  charged  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf,  as  the  law  provides,  so  that  hereafter  such  a  de- 
tailed statement  can  readily  be  made. 
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The  law  authorizing  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  this  school  provides  that  it  shall  be  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  all  respects  the  same  as  other 
public  schools.  The  State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  annually  the  sum  of  $150 
for  each  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one 
years,  resident  in  the  district.  From  the  enumeration  made 
last  summer  there  were  found  123  such  children.  This  yielded 
a  fund  for  1899  of  $18,450,  one-half  of  which  has  already 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  Board,  and  the  balance  will 
be  received  in  August  next. 

With  the  approval  of  your  honorable  body  the  three-story 
brick  building,  No.  1304  Willson  avenue,  has  been  leased  for 
a  term  of  years,  remodeled  and  refitted  in  such  manner  as 
properly  to  adapt  it  for  the  use  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
The  rooms  have  been  entirely  refurnished  and  equipped  with 
all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  which  are  necessary  for 
a  first-class,  modem  school,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1899, 
the  building  was  occupied  by  the  pupils,  who  had  previously 
been  accommodated  at  the  Rockwell  building.  This  new 
building  is  now  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this 
school.  It  is  desirably  located,  with  pleasant  environments, 
and  easily  accessible  from  all  portions  of  the  city.  The  at- 
tendance of  pupils  has  already  increased  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  and  when  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school,  are  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  parents  of  the  deaf  children  of  the 
city,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  further  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance. 

The  question  of  admitting  non-resident  pupils  to  this 
school,  and  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be  charged  therefor,  should 
receive  the  early  attention  of  the  School  Council. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Wade  Park  building  of  eighteen 
rooms,  Gilbert  building  of  twelve  rooms,  an  eight-room  addi- 
tion to  Woodland  Hills  building  and  a  four-room  addition  to 
the  Waverly  building,  or  forty-two  rooms  in  all,  were  erected 
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and  furnished,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  school  year.  The  cost  of  the  four- 
room  addition  to  Waverly  building  was  met  by  anticipating 
the  revenues  for  buildings  of  this  year.  All  of  the  rooms 
which  I  have  named  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  Gilbert  and 
Wade  Park  buildings  are  already  so  crowded  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  open  a  recitation  room  in  each  of  these  build- 
ings for  additional  schools.  It  is  evident  that  no  mistake 
was  made  in  locating  these  new  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  appropriate  resolutions  adopted  by 
your  honorable  body,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  twelve- 
room  addition  to  the  Sowinski  building  and  an  eight-room  ad- 
dition to  the  Union  building.  The  contracts  for  both  these 
additions  have  been  authorized,  executed  and  approved  and 
the  work  of  construction  is  now  in  progress.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  two  districts,  which  have  been  more  or  less  congested 
during  the  past  two  yearsf 

It  has  also  been  determined  to  erect  an  eighteen-room 
brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Harmon  street  and  Woodland 
avenue,  to  be  known  as  the  Harmon  school.  On  account  of  a 
defect  in  the  title  of  the  land  there  was  an  unexpected  delay 
in  securing  the  site  for  this  building,  The  title,  hoVever,  has 
been  perfected  and  the  land  purchased.  Proposals  for  the 
work  necessary  for  the  construction  of  this  building  are  now 
being  advertised,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  not  later  than  the  first  of  January 
next.  This  will  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  Mayflower, 
Eagle  and  Brownell  districts,  the  necessity  for  which  has  long 
been  recognized  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 

On  account  of  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  Glenville 
village  to  the  city  in  October  last,  the  Board  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  one-story  frame  building  located  on  Ansel  ave- 
nue. The  value  of  this  acquisition  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  probably  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  $2,802.28 
which  this  Board  was  required  to  pay  as  its  share  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Glenville  school  district. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Board  during  the  past  five 

fiscal  years  for  permanent  improvements  was  $739416,0^,  of 

which   $4.81,62332  was  paid  from   the  revenues  for  common 

school  purposes,  the  balance  of  $257^792,72  having  been  paid 

from  the  special  building  fund. 

The  necessity  of  the  full  levy  of  one  mill  for  building 
purposes  for  next  year  is  so  apparent  to  every  member  of  the 
school  council,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  this  question.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  Har- 
mon building  this  year,  which  has  already  been  determined 
upon,  is  estimated  at  about  $60,000.  This  entire  amount  is 
anticipated  from  the  revenues  of  next  year  and  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  next  year*s  receipts  for  building  purposes; 
hence,  whatever  levy  may  be  allowed,  the  receipts  for  build- 
ing purposes  during  1900  will  be  reduced  to  this  extent. 

There  are  now  in  use  131  rooms,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  unsuitable  for  school  purposes ;  36  of  these  are  in 
basements,  26  are  rented  rooms,  27  are  recitation  rooms  and  4.2 
are  in  relief  buildings,  Withjhe  exception  of  the  rooms  in  re- 
lief buildings,  none  was  ever  designed  for  school  purposes. 
Many  of  these  rooms  are  imperfectly  lighted,  heated  by  stoves, 
and  with  no  system  of  ventilation.  They  are  incommodious,  in- 
convenient and  unhealthful.  There  are  5.000  children  attend- 
ing school  in  these  rooms.  That  a  city  of  the  size  of  Cleve- 
land, with  its  culture  and  boasted  wealth,  and  with  the 
large  sums  being  annually  expended  Upon  its  parks  and 
boulevards,  should  allow  such  a  condition  of  affairs  to  con- 
tinue, is  a  reflection  upon  its  enterprise  and  intelligence. 

During  the  administration  of  this  office,  I  have  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  financial 
limitations  of  this  Board,  and  uttered  my  protest  against  any 
reduction  of  its  revenues.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  quote 
from  a  communication  which  I  made  to  the  School  Council, 
September  17,  1894: 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  to  keep  the  tax  levy 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  think  the  Board  of  Equalization 
should  be  earnestly  commended  in  ever>-  wise  effort  to  reduce  the 
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burdens  of  taxation.  I  believe  in  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure  of  all  public  moneys,  and  that  all  public  officials  should  be 
held  to  strict  account  in  this  regard.  But  in  view  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  school  children  which  the  State  compels  us  to 
properly  care  for  and  educate,  and  the  necessarily  increased  expense 
therefor,  I  also  believe  that  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  this  time  is  an  unwise,  injudicious  and  expensive  policy, 
which  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  taxpayers,  or  the  more 
intelligent  and  progressive  citizens  of  this  city  school  district,  and 
against  such  action  I  desire  to  enter  my  earnest  protest.  A  continuance 
of  this  policy  will  not  only  retard  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  and  tend  to  reduce  their  present  standard  of  excellence, 
but  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  necessitate  the  increase  of  our  bonded 
indebtedness,  which  is  already  too  large. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  School  Council  on  May  25, 
1896,  I  set  forth  at  great  length  the  financial  problem  which 
confronted  the  Board,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  a  slight 
increase  in  the  levy  for  school  building^  in  the  following 
language: 

In  urging  the  necessity  for  a  small  addition  to  the  tax  levy,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  taxpayer.  I  would  urge  this  small  increase  as  a 
measure  of  economy  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
for  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  city.  This  city  can  not  afford 
to  take  any  backward  step  in  the  matter  of  public  ediication.  From  a 
busiiiess  standpoint  it  would  be  a  ruinous  and  fatal  policy;  for  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  that  would  so  quickly  and  surely  injure  her  ma- 
terial as  well  as  her  moral  and  educational  interests.  Whatever  discus- 
sion or  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  concerning  proposed  pub- 
lic improvements  in  other  city  departments,  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  public  spirited,  progressive  and  patriotic 
citizens  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  upon  the 
highest  and  broadest  plane.  I  have  confidence  that  the  public  will 
cordially  support  every  conscientious  and  intelligent  endeavor  to 
that  end. 

I  have  held  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  are  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
proper  management  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools, 
.  can  best  judge  of  their  necessities  and  requirements.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  authority  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  school  levy  is  not  vested  in  them.  This  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  a  commission,  the  members  of  which  have  but  little 
familiaritj'^  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  material  reduction  in  the  levy  required  has  been 
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made  from  year  to  year.  The  responsibility  for  the  present 
inadequate  school  accommodations  does  not  rest  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  make  any  recomr 
mendations  regarding  the  location  of  new  buildings,  which  it 
is  hoped  we  shall  be  enabled  to  erect  during  the  next  year. 
This  question  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
building  committee,  and  can  be  more  intelligently  determined 
at  a  later  date*  From  what  I  have  stated,  however,  regarding 
existing  conditions,  as  well  as  your  own  personal  knowledge 
of  these  conditions,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  securing  for  building  purposes  the  full  levy  al- 
lowed by  law. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

An  examination  of  the  proposals  for  school  furniture, 
which  were  recently  received,  discloses  the  fact  that  no  ad-- 
vance  in  prices  has  been  made  over  those  which  were  paid  last 
year,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Board 
to  enter  into  contracts  at  the  proposed  prices  for  the  amount 
of  school  furniture  necessary  to  equip  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  during  the  present  year. 

The  question  of  purchasing  school  furniture,  and  at  the 
same  time  complying  with  the  law  which  provides  for  open 
and  competitive  bidding,  has  always  presented  its  diflSculties. 
These  diflSculties,  however,  this  Board  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  overcome.  I  have  reliable 
information  that  the  principal  manufacturers  of  school  furniture 
throughout  the  country  have  entered  into  a  combination,  com- 
monly called  a  trust,  and  that  hereafter  some  kind  of  a  central 
organization  or  executive  board  will  determine  the  prices  at 
which  this  furniture  may  be  purchased.  A  material  advance 
in  prices  at  no  distant  date  will  undoubtedly  be  the  natural 
and  logical  consequence  of  this  combination.  Unquestionably 
in  the  projection  and  prosecution  of  great  enterprises  there  is 
a  necessity  for  large  amounts  of  capital,  but  I  can  see  no  neces- 
sity for  the  combination  of  concerns,  located  in  widely  separ- 
ated cities  and  towns,  and  operated  under  widely  varying  local 
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conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  prices  throughout  the 
country.  I  believe  such  amalgamation  of  capital  and  combina- 
tions of  such  diversified  interests  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 
They  tend  to  destroy  competition^  obstruct  individual  enterprise, 
reduce  the  wages  of  workmen,  and  increase  prices  to  the  can- 
sumer.  In  other  words,  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  masses 
are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  the  few. 

/  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  right  minded  and  patri- 
otic citizen,  and  especially  the  duty  of  every  public  official  to 
'  oppose  such  combinations  in  every  legitimate  manner. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  stated  regarding  the  combination 
of  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  this  Board  to  consider  the  expediency  of  manufacturing 
the  furniture  needed  for  the  Cleveland  schools,  should  occasion 
require. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recite  at  this  time  the  oflSdal 
acts  of  your  honorable  body  during  the  past  year  to  provide 
more  ample  high  school  accommodations,  or  to  enumerate  in 
detail  the  successive  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  this  end. 
It  was  practically  determined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
erect  two  new  high  school  buildings,  one  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  to  be  called  the  East  High  School,  and  the  other 
oil  the  South  Side,  to  be  designated  as  the  Lincoln  High 
School.  There  was  an  unusual  delay  in  determining  upon 
proper  sites  for  these  buildings  and  effecting  their  purchase. 
After  this  came  the  solution  of  the  greater  problem  of  deter- 
mining their  size  and  character.  As  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  as  their  uses  involve  many  plans  and  arrangements  which 
are  not  common  to  buildings  for  the  elementary  schools,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  mistake  be  made  in  the 
plans  for  their  construction.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
latest  ideas  regarding  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
high  school  buildings,  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made  by  a 
committee  from  the  School  Council,  the  architect  of  the  Board, 
together  with  the  School  Director,  to  the  principal  cities  of 
the  east,  in  August  last.     While  this  caused  a  still  further 
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delay  in  drawing  the  plans,  this  tour  of  inspection  has  been 
of  great  value,  and  entirely  justified  the  small  expense  that 
was  necessary.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  several  high  schools  were  called 
into  consultation  and  presented  many  timely  and  valuable 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, for  the  East  High  School  were  finally  completed  to  the 
approval  of  the  building  committee,  and  proposals  for  its  con- 
struction were  advertised  in  accordance  with  law.  The  plans 
for  the  Lincoln  High  School  will  be  completed  in  a  short 
time,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  which  have  prac- 
tically been  determined  upon,  and  will  largely  conform  to 
those  of  the  East  High.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  both^ 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  school 
in  September,  1900.  On  accot^nt  of  the  delay  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  high  schools  the  leases  of  the  buildings  now  used 
for  annexes  to  the  Central  High  and  the  West  High  have 
been  extended  to  that  time. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  high  schools  of  this  city.  In  1B89  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  Ttias  ifi2o^  while  in  i8^g  there  were 
3*37^»  a«  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  during  the  past 
ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the  attendance  in  the 
high  schools  has  increased  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools.  This 
fact  is  significant  and  conclusively  shows  that  the  high  schools 
are  steadily  growing  in  attractiveness  and  popular  favor.  It 
also  suggests  the  necessity  for  some  radical  measures  in  the 
direction  of  enlarging  their  scope  and  usefulness.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  two  new  high  school  buildings  presents  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
result. 

This  question  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  two 
heads;  first,  what  we  should  endeavor  to  accomplish;  and  sec- 
ond, how,  from  a  financial  and  material  standpoint,  this  may 
be  effected. 

In  my  judgment  the  high  school  courses  should  be  extended 
and  enlarged  in  the  scientific^  the  mechanical  and  the  business 
departments.    Science  and  mechanics  are  the  great  fields  for 
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the  immediate  future.  I  do  not  advocate  the  curtailment  of 
the  classical  or  college  courses;  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
provide,  as  we  always  have,  for  the  preparation  for  colleges 
and  universities,  but  /  do  advocate  full  busituss  courses,  full 
scientific  courses  and  full  mechanical  courses,  so  that  prepa- 
ration for  the  higher  polytechnic  schools  of  ih€  country  may  be 
had  by  those  whose  inclination  or  desire  is  in  those  directions. 
The  establishment  of  two  separate  schools,  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  Polytechnic  High  Schools,  within  the 
next  two  years,  is  not  only  feasible,  but  is  demanded  by  the 
tendency  of  the  times  and  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the 
high  schools  is  abundantly  justified  and  will  meet  with  popu- 
lar approval.  These  schools  should  be  separately  organized 
and  properly  equipped  and  located  for  the  convenience  of 
their  patrons. 

As  to  the  second  phase  of  this  question  I  would  offer  the 
following  suggestion  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  financial 
problem : 

The  present  West  High  School  building  is  in  many  re- 
spects unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed;  it  is 
inconveniently  located,  improperly  arranged,  and  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  dty. 
There  ought  to  be  a  new  West  High  School  building  of  mod- 
ern construction  and  interior  arrangement,  more  centrally 
located,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  requirements  of  the  West  Side.  The  location  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School  makes  it  possible  to  locate  a  new  West 
High  School  building  farther  west  than  was  desirable  when 
the  present  building  was  erected.  Authority  for  the  issue  of 
bonds  sufficient  for  this  purpose  could  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  session,  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  could  be  pushed  forward,  so  that  it  would  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  but  a  few  months  later  than 
the  East  High  and  Lincoln  High  Schools.  This  would  leave 
the  present  West  High  School  building  for  use  as  a  Polytech- 
nic High  and  Manual  Training  School.  With  slight  alterations 
and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  it  would  be  well  adapted 
to  such  purposes.     By  transferring  the  machinery  and  equip- 
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ment  from  the  present  West  Manual  Training  School  to  the 
shops  which  could  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  present  high 
school  building,  the  mechanical  department  could  be  installed 
at  slight  cost. 

On  the  East  Side  the  Central  Manual  Training  School 
building  could  be  properly  enlarged  and  arranged  so  that 
practically  the  same  results  would  be  obtained.  We  should 
then  have  a  polytechnic  high  school  for  both  the  East  and  West 
Sides,  and  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  from  all  portions  of 
the  city.  To  the  five  regular  high  schools  could  then  be 
assigned  their  appropriate  and  usual  courses  of  study,  while 
to  the  new  polytechnic  schools  would  be  assigned  the  mechan- 
ical, scientific  and  business  courses. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  these  schools  will  be 
no  greater  than  that  for  the  regular  high  schools ;  indeed,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  less.  Besides, 
they  would  afford  relief  for  the  future  congested  condition  of 
the  high  schools,  which  is  sure  to  arise. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  large  and  important  subject,  and 
that  I  have  but  crudely  and  imperfectly  outlined  its  possibili- 
ties. My  central  thought  has  been  to  suggest  some  plan  by 
which  the  usefulness  of  our  high  schools  can  be  largely  ex- 
tended and  brought  closer  to  the  necessities  and  requirements 
of  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  tiiey  are  maintained. 
Such  a  change  as  I  have  outlined  would,  in  my  judgment,  popu- 
larize and  advance  our  whole  system  of  public  education,  broaden 
its  scope  and  influence  and  furnish  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough 
and  practical  preparation  for  the  duties  and  affairs  of  life. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  made  are  largely  tentative, 
and  are  subject  to  such  modifications  and  changes  as  a  careful 
study  and  a  most  thoughtful  consideration  may  determine.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  give  this  subject  such  serious 
thought  and  consideration  as  its  magnitude  and  importance 
demand. 

TRUANCY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  truancy  department  have  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Alexander  McBane,  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
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Kiefer  and  Mr.  William  A.  Snell.  I  can  not  too  strongly 
commend  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  this  de- 
partment. Hundreds  of  children  have  been  kept  in  school 
through  the  efforts  of  the  truant  officers,  and  scores  have  been 
restrained  from  evil  associations  and  criminal  tendencies, 
which  would  have  eventually  led  to  lives  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  I  am  gratified  to  note  a  higher  appreciation  and  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  work  which  this  department  is  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish.  This  has  been  manifested  in  many 
ways  by  the  general  public,  as  well  as  by  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

Some  conflict  of  authority  has  arisen  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  education  law,  by  reason  of  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  minor-labor  law,  enacted  by  the  last  General 
Assembly.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  inspector  of 
workshops  and  factories  to  enforce  the  minor-labor  law.  I  am 
reliably  informed,  however,  that  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  this.  Hence  the  labor  clause  in  the  compulsory 
education  law  is  brought  into  contempt,  and  its  usefulness 
largely  destroyed.  This  has  not  only  defeated  the  purposes 
of  the  new  minor-labor  law,  but  it  has  greatly  interfered  with 
the  objects  and  designs  of  the  compulsory  law.  The  object 
sought  in  the  minor-labor  law  and  that  of  the  compulsory 
education  act  are  closely  allied.  The  enforcement  of  both 
laws  should  therefore  rest  with  one  authority.  The  minor- 
labor  law  should  be  modified  by  the  next  General  Assembly  so 
that  it  may  be  effectually  enforced  without  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  city  farm  school,  as  contemplated  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  Feb.  8,  1894.  ^Y  ^^is  act  the 
City  Council  was  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  an  institution ;  but  although  there  has  been 
much  private  and  public  discussion  of  this  question  during 
the  past  five  years,  no  definite  or  serious  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  law.  TAe 
necessity  for  this  institution  is  too  well  knaivn  to  require  further 
argument  or  disctissio7i  at  this  time.  The  City  Council  should  be 
urged  to  immediate  action. 
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INSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  duty  of  reporting  upon  matters  directly  relating  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  public  schools  devolves  upon  the 
superintendent  of  instruction.  From  what  I  have  observed, 
however,  I  am  confident  that  during  no  period  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the,  Cleveland  public  school  system  has  there 
been  greater  interest  manifested  by  pupils  and  patrons,  or 
more  earnest,  conscientious  and  devoted  work  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  teachers,  than  during  the  past  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  congratulate  your  honorable 
body  upon  the  harmonious  action  that  has  characterized  your 
official  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  cordial  support  which  you  have  accorded 
the  executive  department.  Your  deliberations  have  been 
singularly  free  from  acrimonious  debate,  and  have  evidenced 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  desire  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public  schools.  In  administering  the  affairs  of  a 
great  public  school  system,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  and  details,  but 
when  all  are  actuated  by  honest  motives  and  high  purposes, 
these  differences  often  assist  rather  than  retard  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  problems  which  are  presented.  I  attribute  the 
good  fueling  which  has  prevailed  and  the  cordial  relations 
which  have  existed,  very  largely  to  the  "  round  table  '* 
methods  which  were  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  good  effects  of  this  plan  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  School  Council  have  been  repeatedly  manifest. 

Respectfully, 

H.  Q.  SARGENT, 

School  Director. 
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ANNUAI.  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
August  ji,  1899. 
Hon.  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director t 

Dear  Sir  :  The  date  above  given  marks  the  close  of  the 
sixty-third  year  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land. I  have  now  had  charge  of  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion during  five  years.  In  compliance  with  law  and  custom  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  brief  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  for  the  school  year  thus  closing,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  schools 
as  seem  to  me  pertinent  at  this  time.  The  statistics  given 
herewith  are  arranged  in  such  manner  as  will  facilitate  com- 
parisons with  those  of  former  years. 

STATISTICS. 

The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  in  1899  gave 
51,375  boys  and  51,409  girls,  making  a  total  school  population 
of  102,784,  a  gain  in  the  enumeration  of  2,894  over  the  pre- 
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ceding  year.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  number  here 
enumerated  includes  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years.  Many  of  these  are  in  private  or  parochial 
schools,  and  still  others  have  remained  in  the  public  schools 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  when  the  compulsory  school 
law  no  longer  aflFects  them.  In  many  instances  parents,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  children  and  having 
low  ideals  of  the  possibilities  of  American  life,  take  the  chil- 
dren from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Teachers  and  other  school  authorities  have  here  an  evident 
duty,  to  encourage  the  pupils  by  every  reasonable  means  to 
continue  attendance  for  longer  periods,  that  the  process  of 
education  may  be  more  fully  realized  in  them;  and  to  enlighten 
parents  who  do  not  understand  or  feel  the  necessity  which 
modern  life  lays  upon  each  person  for  an  education  which 
shall  make  him  an  intelligent  member  of  the  community  in 
which  he  is  to  live. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  elementar>^ 
and  high  schools,  ( including  transfers,)  is  56,178,  an  increase 
of  1,113  over  the  corresponding  registration  last  year. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  counting  each  but  once  is 
53,062,  a  net  increase  of  1,095  pupils  over  last  year.  The 
difference  between  these  numbers,  53,062  and  56,178,  shows 
the  number  of  pupils  counted  twice  in  registration,  through 
transfers  from  one  building  to  another. 

The  pupils  were  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows : 

Primary  grades 36,250,  or  64.4  per  cent. 

Grammar  grades 16.570,  or  29.5  per  cent. 

High  Schools 3.378,  or    6.1  per  cent. 

During  th^  last  five  years  the  school  children  enumerated 
as  of  school  age  and  those  registered  in  the  public  schools 
were  as  follows: 

Per  cent,  of  those 

enumerated  who 

Knumeratioii.  Rcf^istratioti.  were  registered. 

1895 91453  48,576  53-1 

1896 93.861  ^,454  53-7 

i«97 97,720  52,987  54.2 

1898 99,890  55,238  55.3 

1899 102,784  56,360  54.8 
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1898.9 

2,263 

12,442 

8,o74 

8,129 

7.851 

7,908 

7.267 

7,751 

5,875 

5,957 

4.637 

4,640 

3478 

3,512 

2,373 

2,460 

1,292 

1463 

877 

871 

569 

567 

505 

477 
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The  pupils  registered  in  each  of  the  eight  years  of  the 
elementary  course,  and  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  high 
school  course,  during  the  last  two  school  years  were  as  follows: 

1897-8. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  first  year 12,263 

*•      second  «*  

third  "  

"       fourth  "  

fifth  "  

sixth  "  

"     seventh  "  

"       eighth  V  

Number  of  pupils  registered  in 

High  School- first  " 

second  "  

third  "  

fourth  "  

Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered  last  year  in  the 
elementary  grades  26,974  were  boys,  and  25,826  were  girls;  in 
the  high  schools  there  were  1,320  boys  and  2,058  girls.  There 
were  182  pupils  in  the  Normal  Training  School.  This  num- 
ber in  the  Normal  School  includes  both  the  class  graduated  in 
March  and  the  opening  class  of  last  September. 

In  the  "elementary  schools  21,839,  or  41.4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  registered  in  the  elementary  schools  belonged 
the  entire  year  ;  in  the  high  schools  1,963,  or  58.1  per  cent,  of 
those  registered  in  the  high  schools,  belonged  the  entire  year. 

In  the  elementary  schools  3,145  pupils,  or  5.9  per  cent,  of 
those  registered  in  the  elementary  schools,  were  present  every 
day  during  the  entire  year  ;  in  the  high  schools  363  pupils,  or 
10.7  per  cent,  of  those  registered  in  the  high  schools,  were 
present  every  day. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  all  the  schools 
was  46,489,  or  82.5  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  43,914*  ^^  94.4  per  cent. 
of  the  number  belonging. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  1,199. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  47. 

Based  upon  the  number  of  different  pupils  (counting  no 
pupil  more  than  once)  the  average  number  per  teacher  was 
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44.4.  Statistics  of  this  character  are  a  little  more  accurate 
when  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  counting  each  but 
once,  though  previous  to  the  last  few  years  they  have  been 
based  upon  the  total  registration  which  always  includes  trans- 
fers. In  making  comparisons  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  following  table  of  comparisons  may  be  of  interest : 

PER   CENT.   OF   ENROLLMENT   BELONGING  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 

1879 25.2  1886 30.9  1893 36.6 

1880 30.0  1887 29.4  1894 37.5 

1881 26.9  1888 28.9  1895 35-2 

1882 29.6  1889 34.7  1896 41.1 

1883 30.6  1890 26.9  1897 43.8 

1884 30.8  1891 36.6  1898 40,0 

1885 29.9  1892 33.7  1899 42.4 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  entire  cost  of  instruction — supervision  and  teachers' 
salaries,  not  including  manual  training  or  kindergartens — was 
$^svfr9n^'    So  that  the  cost  per  pupil  based  upon  the 

/  Census  enumeration  was $  8  15 

Enrollment 14  77 

Average  daily  belonging 18  11 

Average  daily  attendance 19  17 

Pull  Statistical  information  is  transmitted  in  the  accom- 
panying tables.  See  tables  immediately  following  this  report 
(Exhibit  A). 

The  various  departments  of  school  work  in  the  different 
grades  of  the  schools  have  been  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  same  supervisors  as  last  year,  with  the  exception 
that  a  new  position  of  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  Was  cre- 
ated by  the  School  Council.  This  position  has  been  filled 
during  the  year  by  Miss  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  whose  work  in 
this  connection  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness,  when  the 
funds  at  our  disposal  shall  have  made  the  desired  expansion 
of  this  work  possible. 

The  work  of  the  year  progressed  satisfactorily  in  all  de- 
partments, with  the  exception  that  there  was  a  marked  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  the  city  of 
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contagious  diseases,  especially  the  small-pox.  This  fact  not 
only  lowered  enrollment,  but  in  a  very  marked  manner 
affected  the  average  daily  attendance.  These  two  facts  taken 
together  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
per  capita  expense  for  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  tables  of 
the  various  exhibits,  as  shown  herewith.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  while  enrollment  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
schools  has  increased  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years,  that 
of  the  hi^^h  schools  has  increased  50  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as 
higher  grades  arc  more  expensive  to  teach,  this  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  schools  naturally  raises  a  little  the  per 
capita  expense. 


MUSIC. 

The  work  in  music  for  the  year  has  been  in  general  very 
satisfactory.  The  Supervisor  of  this  branch  has  been  espe- 
cially careful  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  new  to  our  schools. 
His  work  in  the  upper  gramma:;;  grades  is  particularly  efficient; 
and  it  is  always  a  surprise  to  find  what  excellent  results  are  se- 
cured in  eighth  grade  rooms  in  this  branch.  While  Mr.  Stewart 
is  unable  to  give  close  personal  instruction  even  in  these  upper 
grades,  he  has  trained  the  teachers  for  so  many  years  that 
most  of  them  in  the  grammar  grades — especially  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  -are  expert  teachers  of  this  branch. 

I  desire,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  Music  in  the  High  Schools.  The  over- 
crowded conditions  there  have  made  it  impossible  to  have 
classes  in  many  of  the  first  year  rooms  at  all;  and  in  other 
grades  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  arrange  programs  which 
would  allow  all  pupils  who  desire  to  do  so  to  take  this  branch. 
To  some  extent  this  will  be  obviated  by  the  accommoda- 
tions now  being  prepared.  But  in  the  meantime  a  feeling  is 
growing  up  among  the  High  School  pupils  that  Music  is  an 
incidental  and  not  important.  This  is  manifest  in  the  few 
boys  who  now  take  the  work.  The  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
come  from  the  eighth  grade  able  to  sing  well  at  sight,  to  carry 
part  singing  with  well  balanced  parts.      They  enter  the  High 
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Schools  feeling  that  Music  is  not  required — probably  not  es- 
sential— and  many  boys — indeed  most  boys — drop  it  at  once. 
The  result  is  that  the  girls,  most  of  whom  wish  to  keep  on, 
find  that  the  best  conditions  for  the  study  arid  practice  of 
part  singing  do  not  exist,  begin  to  lose  interest  and  eventually 
may  wish  also  to  leave  off  the  study.  The  following  figures 
show  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  present  classes: 

Central  High  School  in  classes  aggregating  850  girls  there 
are  only  65  boys. 

In  West  High,  250  girls,  10  boys.  i 

In  South  High,  200  girls,  30  boys. 

My  recommendation  in-  the  matter  is  that  when  the  two 
new  High  Schools  are  completed  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
control  classification  better,  that  Music,  at  least  once  each 
week,  be  made  compulsory,  except  when  excused  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  that  a  special  teacher  of  ^lus^c  be  em- 
ployed who  shall,  under  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music, 
spend  his  entire  time  in  the  High  Schools,  drilling  thoroughly 
in  singing  as  well  as  in  the  higher  theory  of  music. 

We  already  have  such  teacher^  of  Drawing  in  the  High 
Schools,  acting  under  immediate  direction  of  the  Supervisor 
of  that  branch.  Such  a  provision  as  this  would  soon  bring 
the  subject  of  Music  in  the  High  Schools  into  desired  repute, 
and  would  serve  the  community  in  one  of  the  highest  possible 
ways  by  which  the  schools  can  help  establish  the  ideals  of 
music  for  social  and  religious  uses.  I  fully  believe  the  course 
indicated  here  will  vindicate  itself  on  trial. 

DRAWING. 

In  the  work  of  the  Drawing  department  there  has  devel- 
oped as  the  year  has  passed  increased  intelligence  and  power 
in  the  pupils.  This  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  increased  interest, 
as  plans  have  been  more  fully  developed  by  th^e  Supervisor  of 
the  branch,  and  partly  no  doubt  to  the  increased  skill  in 
instruction  in  this  branch  by  the  regular  teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  to  secure  additional 
equipment  in  this  department,  especially  in  art  subjects  and 
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examples  for  study  by  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the 
taste.  The  extreme  facility  in  delineation  shown  by  our  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  should  be  counterbalanced  by  a  higher 
development  of  the  esthetic  sense  and  especially  of  a  greater 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  Prang  Ele- 
mentary Drawing  Books  for  use  in  this  department  for  the 
coming  school  yiar.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  know  what 
their  influence  will  be,  since  they  have  not  been  used  as  yet ; 
but  I  have  little  hope  that  they  will  supply  the  deficiency 
mentipned  above. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  work  in  penmanship  has  progressed  pleasantly  and 
profitably  during  the  year.  We  have  now  been  using  the 
vertical  writing  for  three  full  years.  The  highest  anticipa- 
tions have  been  fully  realized  in  actual  practice  with  the  sys- 
tem. Greater  legibility  in  the  writing  —  greater  interest  in 
learning  to  write  —  better  position  while  writing  —  are  some 
of  the  advantages  which  have  surely  followed  its  adoption. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  adoption  only  the  five  lower  grades 
used  the  new  system,  while  the  three  upper  grades  continued 
their  w^ork  in  the  Spencerian  System.  Each  year  a  class 
graduated,  until  now  only  those  using  the  vertical  writing 
remain  in  the  grades  below  the  High  School.  Teachers, 
pupils  and  patrons  all  seem  pleased  with  the  change. 

•    SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There  are  some  departments  of  our  work  which  very 
much  need  to  be  improved  and  extended.  Among  these  mat- 
ters, requiring  as  it  seems  to  me  our  attention  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  is  the  subject  of  manual  training.  The  funds  for 
the  support  of  this  work  are  provided  for  by  a  levy  under  a 
special  law,  as  you  know,  greatly  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  limitation  upon 
our  means  has  greatly  hindered  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  department.  Perhaps  this  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
grammar  grades  than  in  either  the  primary  or  high  school,  al- 
though all  have  suffered  more  or  less. 
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During  the  year  just  closed,  wehave  built  and  equipped 
the  Wade  Park  Manual  Training  School,  a  practical  building 
of  two  rooms, — one  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  shop  work  in 
the  wood  to  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  the 
other  to  the  teaching  of  cooking  to  girls  of  the  same  grades. 
Not  only  are  the  pupils  of  the  Wade  Park  school,  in  the 
grades  mentioned,  accommodated,  but  the  pupils  from  adjacent 
buildings  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  take  weekly  lessons  of 
one  and  one-half  hours.  We  had  in  operation  before  two 
plants  similar  to  this  one,  but  they  are  situated  in  rooms  illy 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  seemed  wise  to  build  and  equip  at 
least  one  building  as  a  model  building  of  its  kind. 

I  recommend  that^  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained  that 
three  more  plants  of  similar  character  be  established.  One  of 
these  should  be  located  in  the  region  of  Bolton  School,  one 
not  far  from  the  South  High  School,  and  one  on  the  south 
side  near  the  site  of  the  new  Lincoln  High  School.  This 
would  give  us  six  centers  about  which  we  could  gather  the 
pupils  of  adjacent  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  entire  city  could  be  accom- 
modated,— the  boys  in  shop  work  and  the  girls  in  cooking. 

If  it  is  not  found  feasible  to  build  model  buildings  for 
these  new  centers,  I  recommend  the  renting  of  rooms  and  the 
establishment  of  the  work'.  From  the  same  lack  of  funds, 
we  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  give  manual  training  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  line  of  work  adapted 
to  these  grades — knife  work  in  wood  for  the  boys  and  sewing 
for  the  girls — has  been  definitely  outlined  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  about  twelve  buildings. 

The  plan  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  boys  of  two  rooms 
are  gathered  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  and  taught  the  knife 
work  under  one  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  are  in  like  manner 
gathered  in  the  other  room  and  are  taught  sewing  under  care 
of  the  other  teacher.  These  teachers  have  been  instructed 
by  the  supervisors  of  the  particular  lines  which  they  teach. 
I  recommend  very  strongly  that  facilities  be  placed  in  all  the 
buildings  having  these  grades.  The  expense  is  very  slight, 
amounting  to  about  $25  per  building. 
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The  work  is  of  such  great  general  interest  and  of  such 
specific  value  that  I  feel  that  every  boy  and  girl  'Of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing it. 

In  the  Central  Manual  Training  School  and  the  West 
Manual  Training  School  the  work  has  prospered  during  the 
year.  We  have,  however,  been  hampered  by  lack  of  suflScient 
funds.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  past  that  fewer  pupils  in 
the  High  School  take  advantage  of  this  work  than  would  do 
so  were  the  full  nature  of  it  fully  discovered.  The  disposi- 
tion heretofore  has  been  to  take  a  full  course  of  other  things 
in  the  High  Schools  and  take  the  manual  training  work  in 
addition. 

This  makes  it  seem  an  incidental  matter  to  be  taken  up  on 
impulse  and  dropped  again  whenever  the  other  work  presses. 
It  tends  also  to  create  the  impression  that  the  work  is  not  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  value  with  other  subjects.  I  have  endeav- 
ored recently  to  place  the  work  on  exactly  the  same  standing 
as  credits  for  graduation  as  of  other  subjects  and  to  require 
pupils  who  select  it  to  be  diligent  in  its  practice  and  careful 
in  regularity  of  attendance  as  though  they  were  reciting  in 
Physics  or  Chemistry. 

I  believe  the  movement  is  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
it  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  students  year  by  year 
who  desire  this  work,  and  to  give  it  a  higher  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  the  pupils  and  the  public. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  crowded  conditions 
in  our  High  Schools,  since  the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  consideration  within  the  last  two  years.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say,  however,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  attend- 
ance and  the  work  in  our  High  Schools  have  both  beien  de- 
creased by  reason  of  the  poor  facilities  given  for  the  work» 
especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  Central  High  School. 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Central  High 
School,  when  pushed  to  its  utmost,  is  beyond  the  teaching 
capacity  of  the  same  rooms,  there  being  relatively  too  many 
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large  session  rooms  to  the  number  of  class  rooms.  It  has  oc- 
curred, therefore,  that  too  few  teachers  for  the  number  of 
pupils  have  been  employed.  This  has  resulted  in  large  classes 
in  which  it  has  been  impossible  sometimes  for  the  teachers  to 
give  their  personal  attention  to  the  pupil's  needs  which  would 
best  have  advanced  his  interests. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  the  steps 
taken  by  yourself  and  the  School  Council  for  the  erection  of 
two  new  High  Schools  will  soon  dispose  of  this  very  trouble- 
some question.  The  indications  are  now  that  when  the  East 
High  School  and  the  Lincoln  High  School  are  completed, 
pupils  enough  will  be  ready  in  their  respective  districts  to 
occupy  the  larger  share  of  the  rooms  provided ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  added  facilities  thus  given  will  enable  us  better  to  or- 
ganize our  High  Schools  in  the  interests  of  the  individual 
pupils  attending  the  same. 

The  strong  desire  for  higher  education  and  the  large  ratio 
of  pupils  entering  our  High  Schools  are  evidences  of  an  in- 
telligent and  progressive  spirit  in  our  community.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  foster  this  spirit,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  new  buildings  will  many  times  over  pay  for  themselves  in 
the  increased  directive  power  given  to  the  future  citizens  of 
our  city. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

No  department  of  work  has  claimed  a  larger  share  of  my 
interest  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  schools  than  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  Kindergartens.  Like  some  other 
branches  of  our  work,  this  move  is  rather  in  the  form  of  a  be- 
ginning than  of  any  well  developed  scheme ;  or  rather  while 
the  plan  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning,  the  condition  of 
the  funds  in  hand  has  led  to  a  partial  realization  only  of  those 
plans. 

We  have  thus  far  maintained  twelve  kindergartens,  one 
in  each  of  the  following  buildings : 

Broadway,  Kinsman, 

Brownell,  Orchard, 

Clark,  Sterling, 

Detroit,  Meyer, 

Fairmount,  Warren, 

Hicks,  Woodland. 
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In  addition  we  have  sustained  a  kindergarten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  plans  of  the  kindergarten  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  teachers  being  trained  in  the  Normal  School. 

Through  your  great  interest  in  the  development  of  this 
work  and  the  action  of  the  School  Council  in  connection  . 
therewith,  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  this  department 
for  the  ensuing  school  year  will  be  considerably  increased, — 
in  fact  about  doubled.  We  are  hoping  that  this  will  enable 
us  to  open  twelve  more  kindergartens  about  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary next.  However,  even  this  movement  is  far  from  covering 
the  entire  province  of  kindergarten  work  in  the  city.  We 
need  at  this  time  one  hundred  rooms  instead  of  the  twenty-five, 
which  the  coming  year  will  probably  see  in  full  operation. 

Whenever  it  is  urged  that  the  kindergarten  is  expensive, 
I  feel  like  saying  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  street  school  whose 
place  it  commonly  takes ;  only  the  kindergarten  must  be  paid 
for  now,  while  the  street  school  must  be  paid  for  in  the  future 
with  heavily  compounded  interest. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  public  sentiment  be  culti- 
vated in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  until  we  shall  all  of  us  feel 
willing  to  be  more  heavily  taxed  for  its  support. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  manifest  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  evening  schools.  Not  only  is  the i  work  itself 
being  better  done  by  the  teachers  but  a  greater  interest  is  be- 
ing manifested  by  pupils,  and  more  regular  attendance  attained. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  young  men  in  the 
city  who  honestly  wish  to  supplement  their  education  by 
further  study  of  the  common  branches  of  an  education.  They 
feel  keenly  the  necessity  which  prevented  them  from  continu- 
ing their  studies  in  the  day  schools,  and  eagerly  embrace 
every  opportunity  given  in  the  evening  schools  for  their  own 
advancement.  This  feeling  is  very  marked  in  connection  with 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  foreigners,  largely 
Italian,  German  or  Bohemian,  who  have  recently  come  to  this 
country.      They  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  an  educa- 
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tion  in  their  own  language,  but  find  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  their  meager  knowledge  of  English. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  our  evening  schools  deal  with 
young  men  of  this  class.  It  is  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
instill  into  them  the  principles  and  associations  of  our  govern- 
ment, with  a  knowledge  of  our  political  and  social  life,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  teac|i  them  the  English  language.  We 
should  omit  no  opportunity  to  improve  these  schools,  and  to 
encourage  attendance  upon  them  by  the  foreigners  who, 
though  at  work  during  the  day,  have  their  evenings  free. 
Money  thus  spent  is  economically  expended  in  that  it  increases 
the  value  of  such  persons  as  American  citizens.  In  violent 
cpntrast  to  these  are  large  numbers  of  young  men  and  boys 
— both  native  and  foreign — who  have  become  old  enough  to 
escape  compulsory  attendance  at  day  school,  and  who  care 
little  or  nothing  about  improving  themselves.  They  either 
work  in  the  lowest  forms  of  day  labor  or  idle  away  the  day; 
but  at  night  congregate  on  the  streets  and  in  saloons  and 
eagerly  absorb  the  lessons  of  vice  there  so  thoroughly  taught. 
They  have  their  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  shaped  by  what 
they  see  and  hear  and  do  there.  It  has  seemed  to  me  very 
desirable  to  draw  such  as  these  away  from  the  evil  influences 
of  the  street  and  saloon  by  opening  evening  schools  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  A  considerable  degree  of  progress 
has  at  different  times  been  attained  and  some  very  good  even- 
ing schools  have  been  carried  on  under  these  circumstances. 
But  the  older  and  more  influential  and  mote  depraved  of  these 
juveniles  are  determined  not  to  allow  such  estrangement  of 
their  comrades  from  their  wicked  ways.  It  has  happened, 
therefore,  that  they  have  by  every  device  available  generally 
gradually  drawn  their  companions  back  to  their  evil  lives.  In 
some  cases  actual  physical  force  has  been  used,  together  with 
abuse  of  all  kinds,  to  prevent  the  attendance  at  night  school 

.of  those  whom  we  have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  wean- 
ing temporarily  from  their  street  life  and  have  succeeded  in 
interesting  somewhat  in  the  work  of  the  schools..    The  police 

•have  tried  to  aid  us;  but  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  entirely  be- 
yond their  possible  control.  It  has  happened,  therefore,  that 
many  such  schools  have  each   year  to  be  abandoned,  even 
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though  we  are  sure  that  a  considerable  Humber  would  attend 
regularly  and  be  greatly  advantaged  if  they  were  allowed  by 
their  older  and  more  wicked  associates  to  follow  out  their 
newly  raised  aspirations. 

There  are  two  phases  of  evening  work  that  in  my  judg- 
ment offer  opportunities  that  should  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
soon  as  money  can  be  obtained  for  such  use.  The  first  is  the 
organization  of  an  evening  High  School  for  pupils  who  have 
finished  the  grammar  schools  and  who  would  be  glad  to  pur- 
sue a  High  School  course  but  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  necessity  of  earning  money.  Many  of  these  are  able  to 
command  their  evenings  and  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  advanced  study.  Many  of  them 
would  thus  keep  up  their  interest  and  finally  return  to  school 
and  secure  a  liberal  .education.  I  believe  the  city  could  well 
afford  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  to  all  who 
can  thws  be  induced  to  spend  their  evenings  in  this  way. 

The  other  kind  of  work  that  I  think  should  receive  at- 
tention is  Manual  Training  in  some  of  its  more  technical  and 
practical  forms.  I  think  the  young  men  who  are  at  work  in 
shops  and  factories,  many  of  them  at  least,  appreciate  the 
need  of  advanced  study  and  practice  along  the  lines  of  their 
immediate  daily  work.  Mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing, 
moulding,  the  principles  of  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  kindred 
subjects,  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  a  city  of  such 
great  manufacturing  interests  as  Cleveland. 

I  feel  that  this  matter  should  receive  early  attention  and 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  make  the  evening  school 
work  take  on  a  more  definite  and  permanent  form. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  in  this  connection  the 
discouragement  I  feel  in  making  recommendations  of  this 
kind,  when  I  know  that  if  my  recommendations  .are  adopted, 
every  dollar  thus  diverted  will  be  taken  away  from  the  dis- 
couragingly  small  amount  now  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
elementary  day  schools.  When  I  see,  as  I  do  daily,  the  cry- 
ing need  of  better  accommodations  and  appliances  in  all  grades 
of  the  schools,  and  the  little  hope  that  with  present  systems 
of  taxation,  and  the  present  tendency  toward  political  treat- 
ment of  educational  questions,  that  theie  will  be  any  imme- 
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diate  improvement  in  the  financial  situation,  I  naturally 
hesitate  to  recommend  improvements  where  the  same  will 
entail  added  expense.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  educate  the 
public  conscience  and  elevate  the  public  ideals  in  order  that 
presently  the  grave  importance  of  the  work  of  education  to 
the  community  may  be  more  fully  realized.  Then  funds  for 
public  education  can  be  had  as  readily,  at  least,  as  they  can  be 
had  for  the  material  interests  of  the  city.  If  the  public 
school  shall  ever  degenerate  into  the  poor  man's  school  only, 
society  will  be  damaged  beyond  repair.  The  public  school  in 
America  must  never  be  the  school  of  any  class.  It  must  be 
free  to  the  poorest  and  good  enough  for  the  richest. 

The  American  public  school  has  abundantly  justified  its 
existence  in  the  last  few  years  of  our  political  and  social  life. 
It  has  justified  itself  on  every  side  from  which  it  has  been 
approached.  Within  the  twenty-five  years  making  up  the 
closing  quarter  of  the  present  century  and  covering  the  great 
revival  in  educational  interest  and  the  marvelous  transforma- 
tion of  educational  methods,  the  public  school  has  had  made 
against  it  every  charge  that  ignorance,  selfishness  and  egotism 
could  imagine.  Time  and  the  schools  have  furnished  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  them  all. 

If  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  value  of  the  individual 
intelligence  given  in  the  schools  as  a  preparation  for  making 
a  living,  statistics  are  now  showing  that  the  partially  edu- 
cated—  those  with  the  common  school  education — about 
double  their  earning  capacity  as  compared  with  illiterate 
workmen ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  earning  capacity  rises  as  the 
degree  of  educational  training  increases. 

If  it  is  the  question  whether  the  community  as  a  whole 
can  afford  to  make  such  vast  expenditure  of  money  on  public 
education,  the  question  is  readily  answered  by  a  reference  to 
the  case  of  the  commonwealth  which  expends  most  for  educa- 
tion of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  statistics  recently 
given  out  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that 
the  premium  of  earning  capacity  per  capita  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  State  over  the  average  earning  capacity  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  at  large,  exceeds  the  total  amount 
expended  in  the  State  for  public  education. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  a  community  cannot  afford  not  to  ex- 
pend money  on  public  education,  if  we  take  no  higher  view 
than  a  purely  financial  one.  If  it  be  the  question  of  morals,  a 
right  interpretation  of  statistics  of  illiteracy  and  crime  indicates 
that  the  education  of  the  elementary  schools  alone  lowers  the 
ratio  of  criminals  to  two  to  fifteen  as  against  the  totally  illit- 
erate ;  and  here  as  in  the  other  instances  the  eflSciency  of  the 
education  rises  as  the  grade  of  education  advances.  If  it  be 
on  the  side  of  citizenship  the  last  two  years  ^re  eloquent. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  War  were  mere  school 
boys  ;  but  there  yet  remains  to  be  found  one  of  them  who  for- 
sook his  post  in  danger  or  neglected  his  duty.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  say  of  the  political  generals  there 
has  been  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  man  or  the  boy  behind 
the  gun. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  yet  enough  to  be  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  school  to  cause  anxious 
thought  for  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing 
and  perfecting  its  work.  Not  only  does  it  concern  teachers 
and  superintendents,  but  the  interested  co-operation  of  all  in- 
telligent citizens  should  be  sought  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
improvement  of  public  education.  Such  is  the  reason  for  dis- 
cussing in  a  report  of  this  character  matters  which  might  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  be  considered  as  too  technical  for 
others  than  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  turn  away  from  the  discussions 
of  financial  needs,  in  which  one  must  indulge  in  more  or  less 
grumbling  about  unsatisfactory  conditions,  to  speak  of  the 
loyal  and  devoted  teachers  making  up  the  corps  of  instructors 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  ;  and  to  discuss  the  psycho- 
logical and  social  conditions  which  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school  itself.  For  it  must  be  admitted  after  all  that  the 
real  school  is  not  the  building,  but  the  organized  something 
which  lives  therein,  as  the  spirit  inhabits  the  body.  The  real 
school  is  an  organism  of  minds  and  is  composed  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  the  latter  for  the  time  being  the  dominant  spirit. 
The  teachers  of  this  city  worthily  represent  the  greatest  and 
most  important  interest  of  the  municipality — the  education  of 
the  children;  and  right  nobly  do  they  perform  their  duty  in 
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the  face  of  a  general  apathy  which  might  well  be  expected  to 
cool  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 

Rightly  understood  education  is  the  one  question  upon 
which  all  people  must  be  intelligent  in  a  high  degree  before 
being  considered  good  citizens  or  profitable  members  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Civilization  is  not  the  product  of  the  school  alone  but  of 
a  great  set  of  forces — physical,  psychical,  social  and  political — 
of  which  the  school  is,  to  some  extent,  both  cause  and  effect, 
in  the  complex  series  of  developments  involved  in  the  long 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  civilization.  Every  citizen 
is  bound  by  his  badge  of  citizenship  to  master  the  general 
principles  of  this  process  of  education  so  vital  to  the  interest 
of  progressive  living. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  any  professional  study  done  by 
teachers,  there  has  been  more  or  less  child  study,  since  schools 
always  deal  with  children.  It  has  indeed  been  the  chief  study 
by  every  good  teacher  since  schools  have  existed.  But  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  profession,  each  teacher  studied  mainly  by 
himself  and  for  himself,  and  formulated  but  little ;  reaching 
for  himself  only  the  commonest  generalizations  or  the  most 
patent  practical  conclusions.  Even  these  died  with  the  death 
of  the  possessor.  Each  teacher  began  the  same  problem  at  the 
same  stage  as  did  his  predecessor,  gained  a  like  feeble  degree 
of  experience,  and  left  the  same  problem  to  be  solved  anew  by 
his  successor  in  his  profession. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  before  real  progress  can  begin 
something  must  be  done  to  leave  for  successive  generations  of 
teachers  an  appreciable  amount  or  doctrine,  so  that  each  may 
begin  the  problem  at  an  advanced  stage  of  its  solution. 

John  Fiske  has  clearly  shown  that  a  residuum  of  power 
and  intelligence  must  be  left  to  the  succeeding  generation  in 
order  that  civilization  and  social  progress  shall  ever  begin; 
and  so  it  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study  by  teachers  of 
this  vital  element  of  their  professional  equipment. 

When  I  refer  to  child  study,  I  distinguish  especially  the 
progress  in  this  study  which  has  collected  a  transmissible  body 
of  doctrine  in  regard  to  child  nature  and  the  process  of  its 
development  into  character.      I  distinguish   further  between 
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the  child  study  which  is  obligatory  upon  each  of  us  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  active  work  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  kind  of  child  study  proper  by  an  expert 
whose  purpose  is  not  immediate  practical  application  by  him- 
self of  the  knowledge  gained,  but  rather  the  addition  to  the 
sum  of  available  knowledge  to  which  the  actual  teacher  may 
go  for  preparation  before  teaching  and  while  actively  engaged 
in  the  work. 

Many  teachers  fear  that  they  have  not  perhaps  done  their 
share  in  helping  along  child  study  because  they  have  not 
tabulated  answers  to  long  series  of  questions  which  they  have 
put  to  their  unsuspecting  pupils,  and  have  not  drawn  there- 
from numerous  inferences,  wise  or  otherwise,  to  be  printed  in 
the  journals  and  to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  decisions  of 
the  doctors. 

Many  grade  teachers  have,  no  doubt,  a  vast  collection  of 
valuable  ideas  gathered  from  practical  work  with  children; 
and  these  ideas  transmitted  through  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  herself  or  himself,  through  discussions  or  through 
the  ordinary  educational  journals,  as  a  simple  bit  of  experi- 
ence, with  so  much  of  the  special  environment  as  can  be  con- 
veyed, is  of  the  greatest  use  to  other  teachers  who  are  in  like 
stages  of  study  and  practice ;  but  usually  these  experiences 
are  but  feebly  generalized  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who 
thus  knows  them,  and  are  neither  general  nor  universal  as 
laws  of  action ;  nor  are  they  of  much  value  when  taken  far 
apart  from  their  immediate  origin. 

They  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher  in  whose 
mind  they  originated  and  those  immediately  connected  with 
him  or  influenced  by  him,  but  are  of  very  little  general  worth. 
And  so  it  will  always  be  with  the  study  of  children  by  teach- 
*ers  whose  immediate  and  predominant  aim  is  to  teach  these 
children  rather  than  to  systematize  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
for  further  use  by  other  teachers. 

The  teacher  studies  his  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  better 
understanding  them  at  once,  of  becoming  able  to  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them,  and  a\\/or  immediate  use  tvith  those  same 
children  ;  and  the  introduction  of  any  extraneous  aim,  such 
as  the  production  of  the  science  of  childhood,  would  take 
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away  all  spontaneity  and  effectiveness  from  such  study  and 
make  the  teacher  set  up  other  ends  and  aims  than  the  good 
of  the  children,  and  so  defeat  its  own  ends. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  rather  take  advantage,  first,  of 
all  that  the  science  of  childhood  has  to  give,  and  then  apply 
this  knowledge  to  the  problem  of  trying  to  understand  better 
the  children  he  teaches.  The  method  is  still  inductive  as  he 
studies  each  child ;  but  this  inductive  study  is  guarded  and 
guided  and  made  more  efficient  by  the  principles  and  general- 
izations already  put  into  his  mind  by  the  study  of  what  the 
expert  students  of  this  subject  have  furnished  in  their  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  child. 

But  how  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator !  He  approaches  the  study  of  children  without  any 
motive  of  help  for  the  children  studied.  Any  sympathy  with 
or  interest  in  the  individual  child  would  vitiate  the  results  he 
tries  to  reach  ;  for  his  conclusions  to  be  of  value  must  be  de- 
duced from  thousands  of  cases,  studied  without  prejudice  for 
or  against,  and  without  suggestion  of  any  kind  bj'  the  inves- 
tigator ;  —  indeed,  without  any  of  those  feelings  which  consti- 
tute the  very  condition  of  good  teaching.  His  aims  lie  outside 
of  the  children  concerned  and  cannot  be  reached  if  perchance 
he  establish  the  proper  conditions  of  good  teaching. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  relation  with  the  very  children  being  both 
studied  and  taught;  and.  his  knowledge  is  so  intermingled 
with  sympathy  for,  and  so  charged  with  suggestiveness  to  the 
child,  that  the  result  is  without  value  for  scientific  purposes. 

It  is  individual,  and  incidental  to  the  individual  case,  and 
never  of  general  or  universal  usefulness.  The  very  condi- 
tions of  the  two  kinds  of  study  are  thus  seen  to  be  exactly 
oppasite.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  no  progress  that  was 
really  of  much  profit  or  really  very  effective  has  ever  taken 
place  from  all  the  study  of  children  that  ever  took  place  by 
teachers  till  a  few  teacher- philosophers,  as.Pestalozziand  Froe- 
bel,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  of  later  date,  set 
about  to  interpret  in  a  broader  and  more  philosophical  way 
the  science  of  Childhood.   . 

Had  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  been  readily  successful 
school-room  teachers,  they  would  doubtless  have  become  so 
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absorbed  with  the  work  of  the  class  room  as  never  to  have 
given  the  interest  to  education  that  f6llowed  their  wider  and 
more  nearly  universal  teachings  in  regard  to  child  nature. 
Indeed,  in  Froebers  case  the  sympathy  with  the  individual 
child  came  near  keeping  him  in  the  class  room'  and  away  from 
the  wide  observation  of  facts  necessary  to  make  his  philosoph- 
ical ideas  capable  of  appreciation;  and  it  has  happened  in  his 
case,  more  than  in  any  other  perhaps,  that  he  has  bee;n  obliged 
to  be  interpreted  to  the  common  teachers  by  intermediaries 
who  supply  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  to  his  otherwise  form- 
less theories. 

But  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  are  of  the  nature  of  educa- 
tional prophets  and  their  doctrine  rather  of  the  nature  of 
scriptures  than  of  science.  We  must  turn  to  others  of  still 
later  date  to  find  the  scientific  basis  of  the  study  of  childhood. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  show  how  it  is,  therefore,  that  those 
of  us  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  positive  work  of  teach- 
ing need  to  do  a  kind  of  child  study  very  different  from  that 
of  the  specialist  who  gathers  his  facts  from  wide  areas,  tabu- 
lates them  with  infinite  care,  and  records  without  prejudice 
precisely  what  these  facts  show  when  thus  studied  in  a  large 
way. 

The  teacher  needs  all  the  stimulation  and  illumination 
obtainable  from  the  studies  of  the  specialist  in  order  that  he 
may  make  the  wisest  possible  study  of  his  individual  cases 
for  practical  action;  but  the  moment  he  begins  to  tabulate 
over  wide  areas,  he  loses  the  characteristic  of  the  teacher  and 
becomes  the  specialist,  and  hence  a  seeker  of  remote  ends. 
This  kills  his  personal  sympathy,  his  intimate  connection  with 
individuals,  and  paralyzes  his  capacities  for  helpful  service  to 
the  children  under  his  care. 

In  thus  stating  the  diffierences  between  the  two  kinds  of 
studies  of  children  and  in  thus  showing  how  much  more  sympa- 
thetic and  human  must  be  that  of  the  teacher  over  that  of  the 
specialist,  I  have  liot  intended  to  belittle  the  professional  and 
technical  study  of  children  as  carried  on  so  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully by  the  great  students  in  this  department.  Indeed,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  marvelous  advantages  that  have  come 
into  our  schools  from  this  source ;  but  I  believe  also  that  it  is 
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through  this  study  of  the  specialist,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions with  special  appliances  and  for  definite  ends,  that  the 
work  has  become  trustworthy ;  and  that  the  amateur  specialist 
who  attempts  to  follow  the  same  methods  under  inappropriate 
conditions,  without  appliances,  and  while  engaged  in  a  dis- 
tinctly diflFerent  occupation,  is  likely  to  become  hopelessly 
confused  and  to  have  his  powers  paralyzed  rather  than  stimu- 
lated by  the  process. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  give  any  extended  account  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  this  work — first  in  Germany  and 
France  and  later  in  this  country.  We  are  all  more  oV  less 
familiar  with  the  early  eflForts  of  Dr.  Hall  and  Miss  Wiltsie 
who  undertook  to  find  out  and  tabulate  the  contents  of  child- 
ren's minds  when  they  were  of  age  to  enter  school^  that  the 
teacher  knowing  this  might  connect  his  teaching  with  the 
knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  child,  thus  following  the 
educational  doctrine  of  teaching  the  unknown  by  relating  it 
to  that  which  is  already  known  by  the  pupil. 

The  older  ones  among  us  remember  the  horror  with  which 
we  found  through  these  primitive  investigations  the  barren- 
ness of  the  field  we  were  engaged  in  cultivating — especially 
when  we  were  shown  what  a  large  ratio  of  the  children  of 
Boston  had  never  seen  a  cow  nor  indeed  any  other  of  the  very 
necessary  domestic  animals ! 

From  that  time  forward,  child  study  has  made  steady 
gains  until  it  has  to-day  a  respectable  standing;  and  it  has 
already  developed  and  put  into  available  form  for  the  teacher's 
use,  a  considerable  body  of  educational  doctrine  well  worthy 
of  our  consideration.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  how  much 
this  doctrine  has  actually  permeated  the  schools  and  is  to-day 
embodied  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  best  schools. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  study  of  children  to 
have  taken  its  present  helpful  form  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It 
is  a  favorite  topic  of  philosophical  historians  and  historical 
philosophers  to  show  how  great  social  and  political  movements 
are  inter-related  with  one  another,  and  how  progress  in  one 
makes  progress  possible  with  another  ;  and  how  pivotal  condi- 
tions in  one  department  of  activity  are  reflected  in  the  grander 
possibilities  of  another. 
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A  favorite  instance  of  this  is  the  attempt  to  show  that  the 
wonderful  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  first  few  centuries  of 
its  existence,  was  partly  or  almost  wholly  due  to  the  centraliz- 
ation of  political  power  in  Rome ;  and  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  people  when  the  empire  fell  carried  the  germs  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  then  known  world. 

A  no  less  marvelous  instance  of  the  inter-dependence  of 
social,  political  and  intellectual  forces,  is  found  in  the  present 
state  of  educational  doctrine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
now  closing,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  average 
person  to  hold  the  kindergarten  view  of  the  child  as  a  spiritual 
possibility  such  even  as  is  now  common  among  good  teachers  ; 
because  at  that  time  the  social,  political,  scientific  and  religious 
forces  of  the  world  all  gave  a  trend  to  thought  and  feeling  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  greatest  force  of  all  in  making 
possible  the  present  friendly  attitude  of  civilization  toward  the 
child  is  that  growing  out  of  the  general  acceptance  in  all  prov- 
inces of  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

The  long  struggle  of  evolutionary  thought  to  secure  a  foot- 
ing in  natural  science,  has  fairly  ended  in  complete  victory ; 
but  better  than  this,  the  scientific  form  of  evolutionary  thought 
has  permeated  all  other  provinces  of  both  thought  and  action 
and  dominated  both  the  form  of  the  thought  and  the  very 
language  by  which  this  thought  is  expressed.  The  child  is  no 
longer  considered  as  so  much  material  to  be  hammered  into 
shape  in  accordance  entirely  with  the  theory  and  whim  of  his 
parents  and  teachers ;  but  rather  as  a  spiritual  being  full  of 
the  possibilities  of  development,  if  his  treatment  shall  accord 
with  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  The  child  is  now  the  center 
of  development  for  the  school  and  gives  form  to  the  latter. 

The  form  of  our  thought  of  the  world,  is  no  longer  that 
of  an  artificial  construction,  like  a  watch  or  a  steam  engine, 
but  rather,  as  John  Fiske  has  said,  that  of  a  flower,  develop- 
ing into  beauty  and  fragrance  under  the  beneficent  influence 
of  sun  and  shower.  And  so  our  whole  form  of.  thought  for 
all  social  and  political  questions  is  that  of  an  organization, 
and  growth,  rather  than  construction,  is  the  type  of  its  central 
activity. 
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The  change  in  the  type  of  our  thought  in  reference  to 
childhood  and  in  reference  to  education  as  a  process,  great  as 
it  has  thus  seemed  to  be,  is  no^  greater  than  the  change  and 
improvement  in  our  practices.  Theory  is  always  in  advance 
of  practice;  but  any  permanent  improvement  in  theory  is 
sure  to  bring  with  it  a  retro-active  influence  for  the  better 
upon  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look 
at  the  matter  it  is  certainly  reason  for  congratulation  to 
teachers  everywhere  that  the  new  form  of  thought  which 
makes  education  a  natural  process  of  evolution,  that  is,  devel- 
opment of  all  that  is  best  in  man,  and  which  lifts  the  work  of 
teaching  off  the  low  level  of  unskilled  labor  and  ranks  it  with 
professional  work,  is  now  so  generally  accepted  by  intelligent 
people  and  that  we  are  safely  on  the  road  to  a  science  of  edu- 
cation that  can  be  trusted  and  a  practice  of  education  of  which 
we  can  be  justly  proud. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  to  sum  up  here  a  few  of  the  more 
fundamental  things  which  have  been  established  or  perhaps 
modified  into  a  more  reasonable  and  significant  form  as  edu- 
cational principles,  by  the  evolutionary  view  of  education  now 
being  accepted,  and  especially  those  which  have  received  a 
new  and  higher  significance  from  the  modem  form  of  child 
study. 


LAW  OF  GROWTH. 

First  df  all  perhaps  among  these  is  the  idea  that  education 
is  most  of  all  a  growth  or  development,  — that  the  germ,  the 
suggestion  —  is  within  the  child,  and  that  he  must  be  induced 
to  self- action  in  order  that  this  germ  may  go  through  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  development  to  its  perfection.  The  child  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  true  center  of  all  the  educational  processes. 
Knowledge,  subjects  of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  are  seen 
to  be  but  necessary  incidents. 

The  teacher  rises  into  prominence  above  these  because  he 
is  spiritual,  psychical,  and  therefore  nearer  the  child  by  na- 
ture, capable  of  being  a  psychical  inspiration,  capable  of  sup- 
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plying  ideals  capable  of  becotning  motives  until  such  time  as 
the  child  in  the  course  of  his  development  shall  have  found 
these  for  himself.  The  kindred  spirit  only  can  supply  the 
genial  influence  which  makes  the  young  spirit  grow,  unfold 
powers  and  come  to  flower  and  fruitage. 

Skillful  use  of  means  is  as  necessary  as  ever,  but  even 
these  must  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mind  and  not  to  the 
mere  construction  of  a  learned  automaton. 

We  hear  now  of  character  development  but  little  of  char- 
acter building,  recognizing  that  the  germ  of  character  is  in  the 
child,  and  that  .cultivation  and  guidance  is  what  is  most 
needed.  Indeed  this  view  is  so  vital  to  all  else  that  whatever 
else  I  may  say  will  in  a  way  seem  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  this 
great  law  of  development  or  law  of  growth  of  mind. 

II. 
LAW  OF  STRUGGLE  AND  FREEDOM. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  implication  that  the  idea  of 
growth  suggests  that  the  real  power  that  moves,  resides  in  the 
child.  It  is  never  put  there  by  the  teacher.  What  the  teacher 
does  do  is  to  supply  environment,  himself  often  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  that  environment,  and  thus  influence  the 
child  to  make  the  effort. 

The  effort  itself  must  be  that  of  the  child,  then  it  becomes 
a  self -reproductive  and  self-active  educational  process.  But  a 
closer  study  such  as  has  been  made  of  children  under  the 
evolutionary  law,  shows  that  the  struggle  of  the  self,  this  self- 
activity  of  the  child,  must  sometimes  be  of  a  somewhat  stem 
character  in  order  that  its  spiritual  effect  shall  be  a  certain 
sturdiness  of  character  which  is  of  especial  value  iti  all  social 
activities. 

Education  never  did  its  best  for  any  child  whom  it  did  not 
lead  into  voluntary,  interested,  long  continued,  hard  study — 
study  till  obstacles  are  overcome,  problems  are  solved  and  con- 
fused ideas  are  made  clear,  but  it  is  also  true  that  education 
never  did  its.  fullest  work  for  any  one  whom  it  did  not  for 
many  hours  of  his  life  employ  in  easy,  happy,  free,  fanciful, 
pleasant,  intellectual  occupation.     The  two  must  alternate. 
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The  rest  period  of  the  mind  is  a  time  of  recuperation  as 
greatly  needed  as  in  the  struggle  itself.  The  physical  sciences 
like  to  furnish  analogies  for  the  spiritual  processes,  though 
they  can  never  symbolize  them  more  than  imperfectly.  We 
are  familiar  in  biological  studies  with  the  terms,  **  Struggle  for 
Life,"  and  "Survival  of  the  Fittest,*'  and  we  recognize  that 
to  a  certain  extent  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  necessary 
strenuous  exercise  of  the  spiritual  powers.  But  even  the 
struggle  for  life  has  its  truces,  or  even  the  fittest  would  not 
survive.  The  child  who  has  been  influenced  by  motives  to  his 
last  resource  must  be  allowed  time  for  mental  recuperation 
before  he  repeats  the  desperate  struggle  for  mastery.  I 
believe  that  no  teacher  with  a  heart  and  who  fully  realizes 
this  fact,  could  for  any  reason  deprive  a  child  of  his  recess, 
after  having  even  tried  to  keep  him  at  his  tasks  for  two  hours. 

The  freedom  of  the  faculties  from  the  dominion  of  the 
will,  the  will  of  self  or  other,  can  best  be  had  in  unregulated 
play ;  or  the  diversion  of  these  powers  pleasantly  into  direc- 
tions and  processes  totally  different  from  those  of  work.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  spiritual  health  and  strength.  It  is 
the  struggle  that  ends  in  freedom  that  educates. 

III. 

EDUCATION  FOR  POWER  RATHER  THAN   FOR 

KNOWLEDGE, 

The  new  view  does  not  despise  knowledge.  Indeed  it  is 
impossible  for  a  child  to  exercise  himself  rightly  upon  the 
subject  of  study  without  securing  knowledge.  Still  more 
than  this  is  true  :  the  greatest  amount  of  the  best  and  highest 
kind  of  knowledge  is  thus  obtained.  Indeed  it  is  in  violation 
of  all  the  laws  of  true  educational  work  to  cram  into  the  mind 
of  a  child  facts  unrelated  to  life  or  to  each  other. 

The  fact  merely  as  a  fact  is  not  educational.  Indeed  the 
true  teacher  recognizes  that  what  was  once  supposed  to  be 
pOvSsible,  namely,  to  cram  the  mind  with  facts  is,  in  reality,  an 
impossibility.  The  mind  has  no  inio  in  its  make-up.  Facts 
or  ideas  are  in  a  certain  sense  food  for  the  mind  (another  figure 
of  physical  science)  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  assimulated 
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into  the  life  will  they  remain  a  part  of  that  life,  and  of  impor- 
tance to  it,  giving  spiritual  strength  which  enables  one  to  do 
whatever  comes  to  hand. 

It  is  only  as  one  is  thus  able  to  use  the  intelligence  thus 
brought  to  him  in  the  solution  of  the  new  problems  of  life  that 
he  can  be  said  to  have  acquired  power  through  knowledge. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  good  teacher  requires  the  child 
to  apply  in  one  field  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  an- 
other is  evidence  of  his  discernment  of  this  great  law. 

A  poor  teacher,  the  thoughtless  teacher,  is  likely  to  expose 
his  ignorance  of  this  great  educational  law  and  expose  the 
essential  weakness  of  his  teaching  by  saying  that  in  examina- 
tion his  pupils  were  required  to  do  something  they  never  had 
been  taught.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the 
true  test  requires  not  only  that  the  child  shall  remember,  but 
that  he  shall  remember  not  in  the  original  form  but  in  a  usable 
form  ;  and  that  he  shall  show  himself  able  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge to  a  new  and  different  problem.  It  is  better  to  be  educated 
than  learned.  Only  when  knowledge  has  been  transmuted 
into  power  is  it  of  the  most  value. 

IV. 
THE  ESSENTIAL  UNITY  OF  THE  MIND  OR  SOUL. 

The  modern  view  of  the  mind  is  that  of  an  essential 
unity.  The  old  division  of  mind  into  its  compartments  or 
fiaculties,  distinct  from  one  another  and  sometimes  antago- 
nistic to  one  another,  has  given  way  in  the  newer  psychology 
to  a  rational  view  of  the  mind. 

Formerly,  when  we  said  intellect,  we  thought  of  a  part 
of  the  personality  alone.  Now  when  we  say  intellect  we 
mean  the  whole  person  engaged  in  thinking,  and  succeeding 
in  his  thinking  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intensity  which 
he  diverts  from  his  other  occupations  and  settles  upon  this 
special  act.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say  *'  sensibilities  "  we 
mean  the  whole  person  engaged  in  feeling  or  emotion  as  his 
predominant  action  for  the  time  being;  when  we  say  **  will " 
we  again  refer  to  the  entire  personality  but  designate  choosing 
for  the  time  being  as  the  predominant  action  :  —  in  every  case 
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denoting  by  each  of  these  terms  the  same  as  we  should  do  if 
we  said  mind  or  soul ;  only  besides  we  indicate  a  special  con- 
dition of  the  soul. 

The  soul  is  a  single,  simple  unity  as  to  its  spiritual  make- 
up ;  it  is  complex  only  as  to  its  actions  and  capabilities.  In 
every  waking  moment  the  soul  carries  on  the  three  forms  of 
action  -  thinking,  feeling,  and  deciding,  or  may  do  this  on 
occasion.  But  it  almost  always  allows  itself  to  be  influenced 
by  environment  so  as  to  accentuate  one  of  the  three  as  pre- 
dominant. This  possibility  is  what  makes  it  possible  to  edu- 
cate men,  as  we  cannot  educate  animals.  The  establishment 
of  right  relations  among  these  activities  as  the  soul  develops, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  education. 

•      V. 
THE  ANALOGY   BETWEEN    RACE   DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THAT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  whole  story  of  evolution  is  one  of  struggle  toward 
the  ideal.  Indeed  the  process  of  evolution  is  simply  the  ideal 
of  God  actively  at  work  realizing  itself.  The  aim  itself  is  the 
perfection  of  man — the  production  of  a  race  of  beings  in  the 
image  of  God  himself.  Since  man  appeared  on  the  earth 
he  has  risen  steadily  though  slowly  through  successive  stages 
from  savagery  to  civilization.  Modern  psychology  and  espe- 
cially modern  child  study  has  discovered  a  remarkable  analogy 
between  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  a  people  in  a 
given  stage  of  advancement  and  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition of  children  at  similar  stages  of  their  advancement. 
This  law  is  full  of  suggestiveness  in  a  general  way  about 
methods  of  dealing  with  children,  but  it  almost  always  breaks 
down  under  the  tremendous  responsibilities  laid  upon  it  by 
ultra  disciples  of  the  culture  epochs  theory. 

After  all  then  the  best  result  of  child  study  is  the  broad 
sympathy  which  it  tends  to  establish  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil,  between  mature  people  and  children — recognition 
that  the  difference  between  youth  and  maturity  is  not  one  of 
kind  at  all,  but  of  relative  development — a  mere  matter  of  time 
for  development. 
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The  authority  of  the  older  over  the  younger  is  that  nat- 
urally inhering  in  wisdom  and  maturity  as  against  youth  and 
consequent  ignorance  and  immaturity ;  and  is  a  relationship 
of  responsibilities  of  the  older  to  the  younger,  a  repayment  of 
a  debt  long  ago  contracted  with  a  preceding  generation,  whose 
wisdom  guided  or  should  have  guided  us  who  were  then  the 
other  member  of  the  .equation. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  children  now 
receiving  from  us  nurture  and  guidance  will  cheerfully  take 
up  the  task  for  another  generation  of  children,  gladly  repay- 
ing their  debt  to  us  in  a  never-ending  series  of  vicarious  sac- 
rifices. It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  then,  and  time  is  only  a 
relation. 

Indeed,  I  have  myself  been  surprised  at  the  briefness  of 
the  time  that  has  seemed  to  be  required  to  transform  many  of 
the  pupils  of  my  earlier  teaching  days  into  sturdy  men  and 
women,  who  insist  on  standing  side  by  side  with  me  and 
sharing  even  now  the  burden  of  the  world's  work.  They  feel 
already  the  burden  of  their  debt  to  posterity. 

No  one  can  ponder  long  these  questions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  modem  child  study  and  its  kindred  agencies,  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  the  young,  without  developing  a  new  spirit  of 
comradeship  with  the  young,  without  acquiring  a  lengthening 
of  vision  which  sees  the  pos.sible  man  beneath  the  boy's  pres- 
ent and  the  possible  woman  in  every  girl. 

The  largeness  of  view,  sympathetic  touch,  the  sense  of 
the  sacredness  and  the  responsibility  of  life,  these  come  over 
us  and  will  no  longer  allow  us  to  work  for  private  or  selfish 
ends ;  they  render  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  magnetic  toward 
the  pupil  and  fix  the  conditions  for  successful  guidance. 

There  have  been  many  grievous  mistakes  made  and  many 
pedagogical  sins  committed  in  the  name  of  child  study.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  keep  irresponsible  theorists  from  this 
fascinating  field  of  thought,  as  it  has  been  from  every  other. 
Many  people  have  rushed  into  print  with  half-formed  theories 
and  immature  and  imperfect  conclusions  who  have  afterward 
felt  more  or  less  obliged  to  defend  and  explain  these  imperfect 
results  of  hasty  inference. 

There  have  been  those  who.  unable  to  form  theories  of 
their  own,  have  caught  at  the  suggestions  of  others  and  have 
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in  an  imperfect  manner  propagated  what  they  understood  to 
be  results  of  the  work  of  others.  Many  an  earnest  student 
in  this  field  has  had  good  reason  to  wish  that  he  might  be 
saved  from  his  professional  friends,  who  having  but  partly 
understood  him  have  proclaimed  themselves  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers. In  many  cases  the  practices  of  these  disciples,  are 
little  less  than  caricatures  of  the  theories  they  profess.  In 
fact,  it  needs  to  be  understood  thoroughly  that  child  study  is 
an  important  phase  of  psychology  on  the  one  hand  and  soci- 
ology on  the  other  hand ;  and  that  for  scientific  purposes  it 
needs  to  be  approached  with  that  reverence  and  earnestness 
which  are  required  of  the  successful  student  of  any  other  of 
the  larger  problems  of  modern  life. 

I  point  out  one  or  two  errors  into  which  it  seems  to  me  a 
hasty  study  of  these  matters  has  caused  many  to  fall. 

Nearly  all  the  earlj'  literature  of  the  subject  relates  to  in- 
fancy, rather  than  to  school  age.  Such  titles  as  '*  The  First 
Three  Years  of  Childhood"  and  similar  ones  indicate  what  I 
mean. 

We  are  told  all  about  the  child's  condition  before  he 
comes  to  school,  which  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  since  it  is 
full  of  significance  in  showing  the  organic  laws  of  growth  as  a 
factor  in  his  life  development,  but  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  take 
all  this  as  a  type  of  treatment  to  be  accorded  him  as  a  school 
child.  Many  of  us  have  persisted  in  considering  the  school 
child  as  still  an  infant,  in  order  that  we  may  administer  to 
him  the  prescribed  course  of  treatment  designed  for  infants 
and  learned  by  us  for  that  purpose,  and  largely  without  value 
to  us  unless  we  can  catch  the  infants  to  whom  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  meager  yet  are  the  results  of 
the  study  of  developing  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  —  the  time  of  the  grave  conflicts  of  life  —  the  complex 
relationship  of  feeling,  thought  and  action,  of  motives,  pur- 
pose and  performance  which  makes  up  that  swirling  life  of 
incident  filling  those  busy  years !  How  little  has  yet  really 
been  put  out  for  us  on  those  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  — 
the  High  School  age  —  when  the  world  opens  to  the  young  as 
a  great  ethical  stage,  with  themselves  for  the  time  being  the 
center  of  interest  and  action. 
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Two  or  three  of  our  great  universities  have  set  themselves 
seriously  to  work  at  last  to  study  these  grave  problems  of 
childhood  and  youth,  leaving  for  the  moment  the  easier  prob- 
lems of  infancy  to  amateurs. 

One  of  the  gravest  errors  of  child  study  has  doubtless 
arisen  from  a  hasty  generalization  from  a  profound  truth. 
Evolution  has  suggested  what  child  study  has  perfected  —  the 
perception  of  a  wonderful  analogy  between  the  process  by 
which  man  as  a  type  or  race  has  been  brought  to  his  present 
degree  of  civilization,  and  the  process  by  which  a  child  de- 
velops from  a  spiritual  germ  in  childhood  to  the  maturity  and 
intelligence  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  analogy  is  very 
marked,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  the  significance  of  this 
truth  is  seen  in  a  proper  insistence  that  the  child  should,  in  a 
general  way,  have  his  childhood  in  order  that  he  may  develop 
a  worthy  manhood. 

The  necessary  influence  of  time  for  growth  of  body  and 
mind  is  hereby  enforced  and  the  dominating  influence  of  envi- 
ronment is  suggested  in  its  proper  relation  to  educational  devel- 
opment. Other  beneficial,  results,  too  numerous  for  me  to 
mention,  are  direct  or  incidental  outgrowths  of  this  law  of  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  results  of  the  transforming  power  of  evolutionary 
thought  that  this  principle  of  growth  has  been  shown  so 
clearly  that  no  one  can  mingle  among  teachers  without  seeing 
how  it  has  in  a  hundred  ways  beneficially  affected  their  prac- 
tices, influenced  their  theories,  mellowing  their  hearts  and 
enlightening  their  intellects  in  a  wondrous  way,  and  marking 
out  for  them  methods  of  dealing  in  a  large  way  with  children 
sympathetically  and  efficiently.  It  has  developed  in  us  all  a 
confirmed  optimism  and  built  up  in  us  a  confidence  in  the  final 
triumph  of  our  labors  that  has  led  us  to  hold  on  to  the  end 
and  save  many  children  who  must  otherwise  have  been  early 
given  over  to  what  would  have  been  hopeless  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  benefits  coming  from  a  right 
understanding  of  this  law,  I  see  two  grievous  errors  that  some 
sentimentalists  have  fallen  into.  I  call  attention  to  them  in 
order. 

I.     The  assumption  that  the  present  child  must  be  put 
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through  the  process  of  growth  through  which  the  race  has 
come,  by  having  revived  for  him  the  environment  which  the 
race  had  in  each  of  its  stages. 

Now  I  take  it  that  this  theory  of  the  culture  epochs,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  That  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  universal  law  that  the  child  develops  substan- 
tially through  the  same  stages  as  did  the  race  from  ignorance 
and  barbarism  to  civilization. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  the  child  born  into  civilization  and 
surrounded  by  the  spiritual  environment  of  a  civilized  age, 
back  to  pass  through  the  unnecessary  struggles  of  the  race 
before  modern  life  had  become  possible. 

How  absurd  to  expect  the  child  surrounded  by  the  electric 
cars,  bicycles  and  automobiles  to  be  improved  by  being  made 
to  live  and  struggle  in  the  stone  age  or  the  hunting  stage,  etc. 

What  is  really  meant  is  that  the  child  has  in  him  the  ten- 
dency to  appreciate  this  mode  of  life,  but  he  is  to  live  ^is  life 
of  struggle  with  some  phase  of  his  present  environment  and 
get  from  //  the  essential  life  struggle  without  being  at  any 
time  thrown  out  of  harmony  with  it.  The  likeness  is  a  mental 
one  and  has  all  the  possibility  for  its  gratification  and  success- 
ful development  in  phases  of  the  present  life. 

People  frequently  mistake,  for  instance,  the  function  of  a 
story  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  wonderful  stor>'  this,  for  a 
child  to'read  and  enjoy  ;  but  a  silly  piece  of  writing  when  it 
is  called  Geography  or  made  the  basis  for  real  study  of  the 
occupation  of  man,  in  an  age  in  which  the  only  hope  for  the 
individual  man  is  in  his  being  so  educated  that  he  can  readily 
and  successfully  cooperate  with  his  fellow  men  industrially, 
politically  and  socially. 

What  we  really  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  child  is 
not  really  hopeless,  because  at  a  certain  age  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  a  little  savage.  This  great  law  of  develop- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  shows  that  he  is  all  the  more 
hopeful  because  this  law  of  development  itself  shows  the 
efficiency  of  educational  forces  to  bring  him  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  which  lie  between  savagery  and  civilization 
within  the  years  of  his  childhood.  But  it  is  the  environment 
of  civilization  into  which  he  is  born  that  makes  this  possible, 
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and  not  the  environment  in  which  his  progenitors  fought  and 
struggled  through  so  many  generations  that  it  makes  one  dizzy 
to  even  enumerate  the  countless  centuries  which  it  took  them 
to  make  the  same  stages  of  advancement. 

It  is  the  modern  environment  of  civilization  which  the 
school  ought  to  impress  on  the  child  and  not  that  of  the 
ancient  bloody  races  which  at  best  we  can  but  excuse  in  their 
beastliness  and  brutality.  The  child  born  of  savage  parents 
and  reared  in  savagery  remains  a  savage.  Itjs  the  child  born 
of  civilized  parents  and  reared  in  civilization  who,  in  the  brief 
years  of  his  childhood,  himself  reaches  the  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

2.  The  second  mistake  is  to  fail  to  note  the  great  change 
in  the  direction  which  evolution  takes  in  modern  times  from 
what  it  did  in  primitive  ages. 

Throughout  the  countless  ages  when  the  object  of  evolu- 
tion was  the  production  of  a  race  of  human  beings,  the  indi- 
vidual counted  for  little,  so  his  death  did  not  interfere  with 
the  perfecting  of  the  type.  So  the  residuum  of  gain  through- 
out the  period  of  struggle  lifted  the  survivors,  few  or  many, 
to  a  higher  level  of  physical  or  intellectual  life,  the  end  of  the 
struggle  was  attained. 

When,  however,  a  certain  standard  had  been  reached,  and 
a  degree  of  physical  perfection  of  brain  developed  fitting  it  to 
be  the  instrument  of  mind,  the  mind  became  able  to  adapt 
new  means  to  ends,  and  the  struggle  for  life  was  quite  com- 
pletely transferred  from  a  physical  struggle,  under  the  appe- 
tites, to  a  psychical  one — a  struggle  of  mind.  But  mind  is  a 
combination  of  intellect,  sensibilities  and  will ;  and  soon  the 
feelings  were  playing  an  important  part  in  directing  the  actions 
of  men.  Now  the  feelings,  as  they  affect  the  actions  of  men, 
are  always  directed  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  race  as 
such.  Soon,  then,  the  individual  as  well  as  the  race  has 
worth  ;  and  the  struggle  for  life  is  not  the  struggle  ior  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  not  simply  that  of  the  race. 

It  results  now  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  not  in  a  phy- 
sical sense  ;  but  the  survival  of  the  one  who,  besides  his  own 
powers,  can  enlist  the  sympathy  of  others.  It  is  no  longer 
the  old  heartless  struggle  for  life  by  each  for  himself,  but  now 
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each  stands  ready  to  sacrifice  life  for  those  whom  he  loves'bet- 
ter  than  life.  Modem  life  in  its  essence,  then,  is  not  selfish, 
but  altruistic — each  seeking  not  his  own  good  alone  or  chiefly, 
but  the  good  of  others ;  and  this  principle  lays  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  the  modern  social  structure.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

This  is  the  principle  for  which  the  martyrs  are  always 
willing  to  die.  It  is  the  principle  on  which  you  and  I  teach, 
not  alone  for  money,  but  feel  also  a  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  our  work.  This  makes  us  workers  with  God 
through  the  universal  laws  of  evolution,  making  a  system  of 
education  in  this  city  which  shall  insure  to  every  child,  not 
a  favored  few, — to  every  child,  his  birthright  of  education. 

The  whole  trend  of  evolution  now  is  toward  the  perfec- 
tion and  preservation  of  every  individual — making  every  one 
fit  to  live  because  the  personality  and  immortality  which  are 
ours  make  the  individual  worth  the  effort  of  all.  On  a  small 
scale  this  is  the  theory  of  modern  political  organization. 

What  is  the  American  Flag  but  the  symbol  to  us  of  the 
fact  that  seventy-five  millions  of  Americans  and  all  they  are 
and  all  they  have  and  all  they  hope  to  be  are  pledged  to  the 
protection  of  each  of  us  in  his  political  rights.  Now  in  an  age 
and  in  social  condition  when  the  leading  idea  is  the  value  of 
the  individual,  and  the  ruling  motive  altruistic,  how  foolish  it 
seems  to  try  to  revive  the  processes  by  which  our  progenitors 
lived  when  they  swung  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  aboriginal 
forest. 

It  would  tire  us  completely  even  to  count  the  ages  of 
time  required  to  transform  the  gill-slit  pi  the  fish-like  animals 
which  once  represented  the  highest  grade  of  animal  life  on 
the  earth  into  the  well  shaped  and  ornamental  appendage 
commonly  known  as  an  ear,  when  it  adorns  the  head  of  a 
man  or  woman.  Yet  this  transformation  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  child  is  now  completed  at  birth,  and  I  see  no  good 
reasons  for  trying  to  reinstate  the  slower  old-time  process. 
No  more  do  I  see  any  good  reason  for  returning  in  our 
methods  of  education  to  the  wornout  methods  of  old-time 
mental  and  moral  evolution.  It  must  have  been  a  lapse  of 
reason  which  allowed  an  eminent  pedagogical  authority  at  a 
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recent  convocation  of  teachers  to  recommend  fighting  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  a  course  of  education. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
The  aim  of  child  study  for  the  practical  school  teacher  is 
an  intelligent  general  understanding  of  children,  that  he  may 
sympathetically  interpret  the  nature,  condition  and  needs  of 
each  child  under  his  care,  and  may  have  developed  in  him  that 
deep  sympathy  and  love  for  the  individual  which  fix  the  right 
conditions  for  teaching  and  guidance.  Then  will  the  work  of 
teaching  become,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  a  helpful,  hopeful  ser- 
vice in  which  teacher  and  taught  shall  alike  receive  their  best 
life  development. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  feel  deeply  the  obligations 
which  the  schools  and  all  connected  therewith  owe  to  yourself 
for  your  patient,  conscientious,  well-directed  co-operation  and 
control.  The  wisdom  of  your  management  becomes  more 
manifest  as  the  years  more  fully  realize  your  plans  and  hopes. 
Your  cordial  and  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  plans,  hopes 
and  efforts  of  your  associates  continues  to  inspire  us  to  our 
best  work.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  H.  JONES, 
Superintendent  of  Instruction. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGE 


ON  THE 


SUBJECT  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Cleveland,  October  i6,  1899. 

To  the  Honorable  School  Council  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
relative  to  the  evening  schools,  with  important  suggestions  by 
which  their  usefulness  may  be  greatly  extended  and  enlarged. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction — 
to  extend  the  manual  training  to  the  night  schools  and  to  open 
the  high  schools  for  the  pursuit  of  certain  studies  more  ad- 
vanced than  are  attempted  in  the  present  night  schools — has 
my  unqualified  approval. 

I  desire  to  urge  upon  your  honorable  body,  most  earnest 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Superintendent.  Respectfully, 

H.  Q.  SARGENT, 

School  Director, 
To  the  Honorable  School  Director  : 

Dear  Sir — For  quite  a  time  past  I  have  felt  that  there 
is  great  necessity  in  this  city  for  the  extending  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools.  In  a  city  containing 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  in  commercial  life  as  does  ours,  there  are  neces- 
sarily many  young  persons  who  must  leave  the  day  schools 
before  their  education  iias  progressed  to  any  satisfactory 
standard.     Indeed,   the  benefit   of  the  day  schools  is  enor- 
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mously  curtailed  by  the  necessity  placed  upon  the  young  in 
so  many  instances  to  assist  in  bread  winning  for  the  family. 
Many  of  these  persons  would  gladly  pursue  their  studies 
further  should  suitable  opportunity  offer  during  their  leisure 
hours. 

The  shortening  of  the  modern  working  day  has  left  a 
long  evening  of  leisure  for  most  people  who  work  in  oflBce, 
store,  shop  or  factory.  We  are,  I  fear,  greatly  derelict  in  our 
duties  as  a  municipality  in  that  we  do  not  furnish  a  constant 
invitation  to  these  youth  to  spend  their  evenings  in  profitable 
study.  The  greater  intelligence  which  might  be  thus  obtained, 
the  nobler  aspirations  which  might  thus  be  aroused,  and  the 
greater  skill  which  might  thus  be  secured,  would,  all  of  them, 
benefit  such  persons,  preparing  them  for  taking  a  more  active 
and  4ielpf ul  part  in  the  life  of  their  community. 

Besides  this  large  class  of  persons  just  described,  who  are 
eager  for  further  opportunities  of  securing  an  education,  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  is  a  still  larger  number  of  youth  who 
are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  desirous  of  attending  school, 
although  they  have  the  barest  elements  of  an  education.  They 
have  grown  beyond  the  years  in  which  the  attendance  upon 
the  day  schools  is  compulsory.  Having  no  aspirations  for  a 
higher  life,  with  unfortunate  surroundings,  with  social  instincts 
which  lead  them  to  associate  with  vicious  people,  they  natur- 
ally gravitate  toward  the  street  and  spend  their  evenings  in 
carousals,  innocent  enough  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  but 
which  lead  little  by  little  from  mere  idleness  and  vacuity  of 
mind  to  crime  and  the  prison. 

The  fact  that  they  have  no  aspirations  toward  nobility  of 
character  and  no  habits  which  lead  them  to  persistent  study 
not  only  prevents  their  seeking  opportunities  for  education, 
but  practically  precludes  their  becoming  interested  in  the 
present  form  of  either  day  or  evening  schools.  But  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  little  time  a  large  proportion  of 
these  youth  could  be  led  to  become  interested  in  some  one 
form  of  study,  if  only  such  opportunity  were  offered  and  kept 
continually  before  them  as  would  give  them  wider  opx)ortunity 
for  choice.  Many  of  these  who  care  little  for  arithmetic  or 
grammar  could  be  interested  in  reading,  or  in  some  form  of 
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mechanical  drawing,  in  wood  working  or  other  forms  of  man- 
ual training.  Interest  thus  secured  in  some  one  study  could 
little  by  little  be  extended  to  others,  until  eventually  the  even- 
ing schools  would  prove  more  attractive  to  these  youth  than 
the  streets,  the  saloons,  and  other  loafing  places  in  which  they 
now  spend  their  evenings  to  their  great  moral  degradation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  still  another  element  among 
our  youth  that  can  scarcely  be  reached  through  any  kind  of 
school  work  which  is  made  voluntary.  These  are  the  hope- 
lessly idle  and  vicious.  They  are  a  standing  menace  to  the 
peace,  dignity  and  good  order  of  our  city  ;  but  their  numbers 
are  relatively  few  and  their  ranks  are  constantly  recruited  from 
the  two  classes  heretofore  desctibed.  The  salvation  of  the 
former  two  classes  would  eventuall)*^  decimate  or  extinguish 
the  last.  As  it  now  is  this  ruffian  class  defies  our  police  and 
in  many  instances  succeeds  in  preventing  attendance  upon  our 
night  schools  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  of  this 
opportunity  for  self-help  in  extending  their  limited  education. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  herein  said,  I  believe  that 
one  or  more  schools  should  be  kept  open  in  the  even- 
ing in  each  of  our  large  school  buildings  from  October  i  to 
April  I  of  each  year.  I  believe  that  each  manual  training 
plant  should  be  kept  open  and  in  operation  during  every 
evening  of  the  week  throughout  the  winter  season.  There 
should  be  accommodation  in  these  for  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  develop  and  extend  their  practical  ability  in  the 
useful  arts.  There  should  be  opportunity  here  to  study  and 
practice  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  wood 
carving,  modeling,  foundry  work  and  other  forms  of  practical 
industry  in  which  these  young  persons  are  engaged  during 
the  day.  I  believe  that  all  these  facilities  herein  enumerated 
should  by  reason  and  right  be  extended  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes  in  this  city. 

I  further  believe  that  evening  high  schools  should  be 
opened  in  each  of  the  three  high  school  buildings,  with  not 
less  than  three  or  four  teachers  in  each  building.  There 
should  be  constantly  offered  throughout  the  year  courses  of 
work  in  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  English  gram- 
mar and  correspondence,  algebra,  geometry,  civics,  elementary 
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science  and  English  literature.  There  should  be  special  facili- 
ties offered  for  every  young  man  who  wishes  in  this  way  to 
finish  preparation  for  college  or  technical  school  whenever  he 
is  compelled  by  necessity  to  occupy  his  time  in  remunerative 
occupation  during  the  day. 

I  fully  believe  that  in  the  end  all  this  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  the  public  money.  It  would  simplify 
the  work  of  the  police  department,  lessen  the  burden  upon 
prisons,  reformatories  and  infirmaries,  and  lighten  the  work 
of  the  police  and  other  courts.  The  expenditure  necessary 
would  amount  to  $20,000.00  annually.  I  insist  that  this 
amount  ought  to  be  raised  by  equitable  taxation  and  expended 
in  the  manner  indicated.  But  while  many  of  our  children  in 
the  day  schools  are  housed  in  basements  and  rented  rooms  illy 
adapted  to  school  work,  I  have  no  heart  to  recommend  that 
this  amount  be  diverted  from  the  common  school  fund.  But 
I  do  feel  that  the  matter  of  establishing  these  schools  is  only 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  day 
schools  and  far  superior  in  importance  to  many  of  the  inter- 
ests to  which  public  money  is  devoted  in  this  city.  Having  oc- 
casion, as  I  do,  to  see  in  its  aggravated  form,  the  grave  neces- 
sity for  such  work  as  this,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  place  be- 
fore you  in  this  way  the  pressing  necessity  which  I  think  I  see 
for  such  work.  In  so  doing  I  wish  also  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  matter  can  be  so  placed  before  the  public  that  public 
opinion  may  be  aroused  until  it  will  insist  that  those  having 
charge  of  our  system  of  taxation  shall  become  interested  in 
the  matter  ;  and  that  the  public  shall  insist  on  having  these 
necessities  provided  for  whether  or  not  we  secure  more  and 
larger  parks,  however  much  we  may  all  feel  that  the  latter 
are  greatly  needed.  It  matters  little  whether  we  secure  all 
the  desirable  conditions  of  a  material  civilization,  but  it  mat- 
ters greatly  whether  the  children  and  youth  of  this  city  be 
saved  or  lost.  Very  truly, 

L.  H.  JONES, 

Superintendent. 
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TOTAL  ENUMERATION  BY  WARDS. 
I 892-1 899. 


Wards. 


Totals 82430    84948    87887    90671 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
Truancy  Department, 

August  ji,  i8gg, 
Hon.  H.  Q.  Sargent, 

School  Director. 

Dear  Sir: — As  provided  by  law,  I  respectfully  submit 
to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Truant  Officer  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1899. 

The  annual  reports  issued  by  me  from  year  to  year  have 
of  necessity  much  sameness,  but  the  experiences  met  in  the 
daily  routine  of  the  work  lack  much  that  makes  for  monotony. 
The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  busy  one  as  is  shown  in  the 
abstract  attached  to  this  brief  review  of  the  year's  work.  I 
look  back  over  the  year  with  a  consciousness  of  services  well 
and  faithfully  done  and  to  the  results  attained,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, with  a  pardonable  degree  of  satisfaction. 

True,  we  have  had  successes  and  failures  in  quick  succes- 
sion, but  under  all  circumstances,  the  constant  aim  of  your 
officers  has  been  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  in  the  work, 
in  a  fair  and  reasonable  spirit,  administering  the  duties  of  the 
office,  "as  not  abusing  them,"  and  treating  with  each  offender 
in  a  painstaking  and  honorable  manner,  ever  keeping  in  mind 
the  good  name  and  welfare  of  the  child.  The  opportunity 
and  temptation  to  enter  into  acrimonious  conflict  with  our 
proteges  were  seldom  wanting;  all  such  were  studiously 
avoided,  seeking  rather  to  gain  obedience  to  the  law  by  a  quiet 
firmness  begotten  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  and  a  consciousness  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  were  being  subserved  in  insist- 
ing upon  its  regular  attendance  at  school. 
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In  a  number  of  cases  it  seemed  imperative  to  grant  con- 
cessions and  permit  children  of  school  age  to  engage  in  work, 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  home.  In  every  such  instance  in 
which  the  family  were  found  to  be  in  hard  lines  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  would  add  to  the  embarrassment,  have 
temporary  concessions  been  made.  The  provision  made  by 
the  law  for  relief  in  such  cases,  is  of  a  character  that  worthy 
and  self-respecting  parents  can  not  avail  themselves  of  its  in- 
tended benefaction.  In  order  that  all  children  in  this  state  of 
school  age  may  receive  an  elementary  education,  some  system 
of  relief  for  worthy,  needy  boys  and  girls  should  be  provided, 
that  in  the  acceptance,  the  receiver  will  not  be  tainted  with  a 
suspicion  of  pauperism. 

Only  in  cases  where  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory 
law  were  held  in  contempt  by  parent  and  child  have  we  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  for  assistance.  Parents  who  refused  to 
concern  themselves  about  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school,  were  arrested  and  upon  conviction,  fined  or  placed  up- 
on probation,  whichever  conserved  best  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  The  police  court  gave  much  time  and  considera- 
tion to  truant  and  incorrigible  cases,  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances disposed  of  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  court  as  well  as  the  schools  is  seriously  hindered  in 
the  proper  disposition  of  tyro  disturbers,  the  city  having  no 
institution  for  the  care  of  petty  offenders,  or  those  whose 
homes  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  them  undesirable 
and  unsafe  associates  of  children  from  the  homes  of  self-re- 
specting and  worthy  citizens.  It  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  a 
seer  to  certainly  foretell  the  future  of  the  many  unfortunate 
children,  left  to  bring  themselves  up,  coming  from  such 
homes.  The  system  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  Cleveland. 
This  fact  may  be  very  easily  verified  by  the  daily  docket  in 
the  police  court. 

The  Reform  School  at  Lancaster  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion for  a  criminal  boy,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  for  all 
such  as  are  incorrigible  and  criminal,  but  for  the  boy  not  yet 
initiated  in  crime  it  would  prove  his  certain  ruin.  Because  of 
the  baneful  influence  of  some  of  the  incorrigible  truants  in 
the  school  room  and  out  of  it;  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the 
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parents;  their  indifference  and  inability  to  govern  them,  it 
seemed  best  to  recommend  for  committal  to  the  reform  school 
all  such  as  were  in  a  hopeless  state  of  incorrigibility  and  were 
leading  vicious  lives. 

The  pressing  need  of  a  training  school  for  incorrigibles, 
in  this  city,  has  been  before  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  for  more 
than  a  decade  of  years  and  the  necessity  for  the  same  has 
been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptical  and  yet 
this  city  is  without  such  a  school  or  home.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  bring  this  necessity  of  a  home  school  for  incor- 
rigibles before  the  proper  authorities  and  press  the  claim  so 
persistently,  urgently  and  successfully,  that  the  court  will  be 
able  in  the  near  future  to  care  for  the  delinquent  classes  in  a 
manner  that  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  is  being  subserved  and  that  the  city  is  doing  its  full  duty 
toward  her  delinquent  wards.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
city  were  there  so  many  young  persons  who  are  surely  drift- 
ing into  a  criminal  life.  To  check  some  of  them  will  be  the 
mission  of  such  a  school  or  home. 

This  department  received  the  confidence  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers,  thus  adding  to 
the  efl&ciency  of  the  work  as  well  as  encouragement  in  our 
often  disQpuraging  tasks. 

Your  officers  heartily  appreciate  the  aid  and  courtesies 
extended  to  them  by  the  School  Director  and  Superintendent. 

Yours  truly, 

ALEX.  McBANE, 

Truant  Officer, 
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TRUANCY  DEPARTMENT. 

ABSTRACT. 

Showing  a  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31st,  1899. 

NUMBER  OP  CASES  REPORTED. 

By  school  officials 2,933 

By  police 18 

By  citizens 35 

Total 2,986 

NUMBER  OF  VISITS  MADE. 

To  homes  of  delinquent  pupils 6,034 

To  school  buildings i|297 

To  stores,  factories,  etc 324 

Total 7,655 

NUMBER  OP  WRITTEN  NOTICES  GIVEN. 

To  parents  of  delinquent  pupils 2,932 

To  delinquent  pupils 2,932 

Personal  letters  to  parents  of  delinquent  pupils 1,836 

Total 7,700 

NUMBER  OP  PROSECUTIONS. 

Parents    neglecting  to  send  minor  children  to  school 51 

Children   -for  habitual  truancy 92 

Cigarette  dealers — selling  cigarettes  to  school  children 2 

Total 145 

RECAPITULATION. 

Children  over  14  years  ot  age,  regularly  employed,  excused 138 

Children  left  the  city. 54 

Children  physically  or  mentally  disqualified 17 

Children  nearly  14  years  of  age,  excused   to  work,  necessity  of 

home 9 

Children  committed  to  Reform  School  for  truancy — Police  Court  20 

Children  committed  to  Reform  School  for  crime — Police  Court..  9 

Children  committed  to  Reform  School  for  crime — Probate  Court  i 

Children  expelled — immorality i 

Children  sent  to  Orphan  Asylums 5 

Children  returned  to  school 2,732 

Total %..  2,986 
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Clevki^and,  O.,  August  15,  1899. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  resolution  No.  201 
of  your  honorable  body  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation Sinking  Fund  Commission  is  respectfully  submitted. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  attached  statement  the  earnings 
of  the  commission  for  the  year  ended  August  15,  1899,  were 
$8,338.60.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  earnings  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $1,410.28.  The  total  receipts  were  $120,406.21 
and  the  total  disbursements  $70,240.67,  leaving  a  cash  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $50,165.54. 

During  the  past  year  the  commission  made  an  invest- 
ment in  three  $10,000  bonds  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  the  principal,  premium  and  accrued  interest  amount- 
ing to  $31,265.67.  These  bonds  were  purchased  upon  a  3j4% 
basis,  which  was  as  good  an  investment  as  was  possible  at  the 
time  it  was  made.  These  bonds  are  to  be  retired  in  Decem- 
ber, 1904,  and  this  investment  amounts  to  that  at  this  ^me. 

The  other  investments  consist  of  $33,000  in  Pickaway 
County  (Ohio)  bonds  at  6%,  $30,000  in  Jefferson  County  (Ohio) 
bonds  at  5%,  $15,000  in  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Board  of  Education 
bonds  at  6%,  or  a  total  investment  in  Ohio  bonds  of  $108,000. 

Of  the  cash  balance  $24,000  is  deposited  in  various  banks 
at  4%  and  the  balance  of  $26,165.54  at  3%.  The  cash  bal- 
ance is  deposited  in  the  following  banks  of  this  city : 

Society  for  Savings $19,502  05 

The  Guardian  Trust  Co 10,170  00 

The  Savings  &  Trust  Co 5,130  62 

The  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  Association 5ti35  61 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co 10,227  26 

ToUl $5o»i65  54 

The  total  funds,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion, figuring  all  investments  at  par.  are  $158,165.54. 

Respectfully, 

MYRON  T.  HERRICK, 
E.  W.  Doty,  President, 

Secretary. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Cash  on  hand  August  15,  1898 (441963  74 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TAXBS. 

Aug.  39,  1898,  annual  appropriation 140,000  00 

Aug.  39,    1898,   tax  collection,    January 

and  July,  1898 27,103  87 

Total  ordinary  receipts $^7t^o^  87 

EARNINGS. 

Aug.  30,  1898 — Interest   on   balances  in 

city  depositaries $     869  32 

Sept   I,  1898 — Interest  on  investments..        990  00 

Sept   I,  1898 — Interest  on  balances    in 

city  depositaries 232  10 

Dec.    5,  1898 — Interest  on  investments..      1,350  00 

Jan.  r,  1899 — Interest  on  deposits  (So- 
ciety for  Savings) 691  74 

Jan.     I,  1899 — Interest       on       deposits 

(Cleveland  Trust  Co) 71  20 

Jan.   33,  1899 — Interest  on  investments..        450  00 

Mar.    3,  1899 — Interest  on  investments..        990  00 

April   I,  1899 — Interest      on       deposits 

(Guardian  Trust  Co) 170  00 

June    7,  1899 — Interest  on  investments..      1,350  00 

July  I,  1899— Interest  on  deposits  (So- 
ciety for  Savings) 301  95 

July  I,  i899^Interest  on  deposits  (Citi- 
zens Savings  &  Loan  Asso.) 135  61 

July     I,  1899— Interest       on      deposits 

(Cleveland  Trust  Co.) 15606 

July  I,  1899— Interest  on  deposits  (Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co. ) 130  62 

July    17,  1899— Interest  on  investments..        45000 

Total  earnings 8,38860 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $120406  21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Aug.  27,  1898— Interest  on  Board  of  Edu- 
cation bonds $381975  00 

Oct  15,  1898— Purchase  of  three  $10,000 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  bonds, 
»  due  Dec.  i,  1904  (bonds  $30,000,  pre- 
mium $819  and  accrued  interest 
$446.67) 31*265  67 

Total  disbursements $70,240  67 

Cash  on  hand  Aug  15,  1898 50*165  54 

Total  accounted  for $120,406  21 
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ANNUAI,  REPORT 

OP  THB  « 

AUDITOR  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  ii,  1899. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education  of  t!ie  City  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  O.: 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  and  standing  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1899,  said  report  being 
comprised  in  the  following  tables. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  P.  SALEN, 

Auditor, 
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THE  STATE  OF  OHIO, ) 
Cuyahoga  County,       ) 

Chas.  P.  Salen,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  be  is  tbe 
duly  appointed  and  qualified  Auditor  of  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  tbe  City  School  District  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and 
that  tbe  matters  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
Annual  Report  of  such  Board  of  Education  are  true,  as  he 
verily  believes.  Chas.  P.  Salen.  • 

Sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said 
county,  by  said  Chas.  P.  Salen,  and  by  him  subscribed,  in  my 
presence,  this  nth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1899. 

Chas.  H.  Carran, 

[Seal.]  Notary  Public.     ' 
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I04  auditor's  report. 

THE  FUNDS. 

TABI.E  No.  1. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— ITEMIZED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  classified  analysis,  see  Table  No.  2.) 


Gash  on  hand  September  1. 1898 I   757,96192 

Received  from  Local  Tax  Levy 11,118,046  65 

'•    StateTax 149.835  00 

• Western  Reserve  Fund" 6,506  88 

'*           *'    teachers' examination  fees 132  50 

'*    tuition  fees  of  non-resident  papils 1,695  30 

•*    depositary  interest 15,47119 

"           "    sales  of  old  famitnre,  scrap  iron,  etc 896  96 

"    sales  of  school  books 130,877  36  « 

Less  amounts  paid  for  school  books 30,153  34 

724  02 

Total  receipts 11,293,810  50 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 12,051,262  42 

Paid  for  supervisors' salaries I     31,29130 

teachers*  salaries 820,91195 

**      oflScers' and  employes' salaries 106.668  62 

"      fuelandlight 28,770  74 

'*       repairs 26,390  51 

stationery  and  supplies 13,030  54 

**      contingent  expenses 1,898  24 

interest ,- 53,315  00 

"       rent 6.183  84 

*'      furniture  and  fixtures 12,120  41 

•*       land 40,689  48 

"       buildings : 112,199  89 

grading,  pavins  and  sewering 4,06131 

Paid  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners- 
Appropriation  for  1899 $40,000  00 

Interest  levy  for  1899 41,409  13 

Accrued  interest  on  same 1,446  30 

S82.865  43 
Less  amount  received  from— 

Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  pay  interest.  160,975  00 

I     31,880  43 

Paid  to  redeem  bonds 6,000  00 

Total  disbursements $1,295,412  26 

Cosh  on  hand  September  1, 1899 $   756,85016 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  2. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemised  analysie.  lee  Table  No.  1.) 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,1898 I    757.951  92 

Rrckiptb. 

Reoeived  from  taxes 11,267,881  65 

*'     fonndaUons 6,506  88 

••     earnings 18,197  96 


Total  ordinary  reoeipts $1 , 282, 586  48 

Received  from  investments I         724  02 


Total  extraordinary  receipts 724  02 


Total  receipts 1.293,310  50 


Total  to  be  accounted  for. $2,051,262  42 

DlSBUBSlMBlTTS. 

Paid  for  tuition 1362.203  25 

'*       maintenance 176.758  65 

Paid  fixed  charges 59.496  84 


Total  operating  expenses 11,068.460  74 

Paid  for  f amiture  and  fixtures 12, 120  41 


ToUl  ordinary  disbursemefits 11,100,581  15 

Paid  for  permanent  improvements I   156,960  68 

"       investments 31.880  43 

Paid  to  redeem  loans 6,000  00 


Total  extraordinary  disbursements 194 ,831  11 


ToUl  disbursements 1.295.412  26 


Cash  on  band  September  1. 1899 I    755,860  16 
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THE   FUNDS. 

TABI.E  No.  3. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  olanifled  aoAlysis,  lee  Table  No.  4.) 


Cub  oif  hand  September  1,U88 113,789  84 

Reoeived  from  Local  T»zLeT7 $27,006  09 

'*  **     material  feei  from  aebolarB 1,044  00 


Total  reoeipts 28,660  09 


Totaltobeaooonntedfor I4S,4S9  43 

Paid  for  euperviaort' lalariei $3,09161 

*'       teacbers' nlariei 13,241  50 

"      officers' and  employei' aalariet ••...  2,775  00 

**       fuelandliffbt 1,026  26 

**       repairs 219  9S 

ftationery  and  Buppliei 2,606  79 

contingent  expenses 15  54 

"       buUdinvs 4,682  80 

*'       furniture  and  fixtures 754  26 

**      grading,  paving  and  sewerint 168  51 


Total  disbursements $28,480  10 


Casb  on  band  September  1. 1899 $14,009  I 
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THE  FUNDS. 

TABI.E  No.  4. 

THE  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FUND— CLASSIFIED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemind  analyiis.  8M  Table  No.  8.) 

Cub  on  hand  September  1, 1896 * 118,789  34 

Rbcsifts. 

Reeeired  from  taxes 127,806  09 

••    earnings 1.044  00 

Total  ordinary  reoeipto Ii8,660  09 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $42,489  43 

DlSBUlSBMBIfTB. 

Paid  for  tuiUon 116,333  01 

"      maintenance 6,54152 

>«  __ 

Total  operating  expenses 122,874  63 

Paid  for  fomitnre  and  flxtnres 754  26 

Total  ordinary  disbursements 123,628  79 

Paid  for  permanent  improrements I  4,801  31 

Total  extraordinary  disbursements 4,801  31 

Total  disbursements $28,480  10 

Ckdi  on  band  September  1,1899 $14.009  38 
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THE   FUNDS. 

Table  No.  5. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FUND.— ITEMIZED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  classified  analysis,  see  Table  No.  6.) 


Cash  on  hand  September  1. 1898 I  7,456  90 

Received  from  local  tax  levy 113,803  04 


ToUl  receipts 113.803  04 


Total  to  be  accounted  for  I21,259M 

Paid  for  supervisors' salaries I     866  10 

"      teachers' salaries 11,852  74 

*'      officers' and  employes' salaries 423  00 

**      repairs 190  78 

"      stationery  and  supplies 438  96 

*'      furniture  and  fixtures 443  09 


Total  dUbursementi 114,199  69 


Cash  on  hand  September  1, 1899 $7,060  25 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  6. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemiud  anAlyaii,  see  Table  No.  6.) 

Cash  on  hand  September  1. 1898 $  7,456  90 

Recriptb. 

ReeeiTed^frotaii  tax $13,808  04 

Total  ordinary  receipts $18,808  04 

Totalreoeipts '. 13,803  04 

Total  to  be  aoooonted  f or $21,259  94 

DlSBUBSIMBTTS. 

Paid  for  tuition $12,708  84 

*'       maintenance 1,047  76 

Total  operating  expenses $13,756  60 

Paid  for  famiture  and  fixtures 443  09 

Total  ordinary disbarsements $14,19909 

Total  disbursements 14,199  09 

Cash  dn  band  September  1,1899 $7.060  25 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  7. 
THE  SINKING  FUND.— ITEMIZED  ANALYSIS. 

(For  olasiified  analysis,  see  l^bla  No.  8.) 


On  hand  September  1.1898-€ash $73.06193 

Bonds,  par  valae 78.000  00 

Total  cash  balance 1151.96193 

Reoeived  interest  on  133,000  Pickaway  Go.Conrt  House  bonds  (6A   I   1 .980  00 
tl5,000KorwaIkSchoolDistrietbondi(6jQ..  900  00 

830,000  Jefferson  Co.  Tampike  bonds  (5)() . .        1 .500  00 
l30.000CleyelandBd.ofEda.bond8(4?0...         1.200  00 

"  **  averace  balance  in  bank 1.667  18 

Received  from  Board  of  Edncation— 

Appropriation  for  1899 140,000  00 

Interest  IcTy  for  1899 41,409  13 

Accrued  interest  on  same 1,446  30 

•82,855  43 

Less  amount  deducted  to  pay  interest 50,975  00 

81,880  43 

Totalreceipte $39.11761 

$191,079  5< 

DI8BUI8BMBNT8. 

Premium  and  accrued  interest  on  purchase  of  $30,000  Clereland  Board  of 

Education  bonds $   1.S66  67 

Total  to  be  accounted  for $189.81387 

On  hand  September  1. 1899— Cash $81,813  87 

Bonds 108.000  00 

Total  cash  balance $189,813  87 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  8. 
THE  SINKING  FUND.— CI.ASSIFIED  ANAI.YSIS. 

(For  itemised  analysis,  see  Table  No.  7.) 

Gash  (assets)  on  hand  September  1,1896 1151,96193 

Rrcbipts. 

Received  from  earnings I  7*237  18 

Total  ordinary  receipts I  7,237  18 

Received  from  inTestments 131,880  43 

Total  extraordinary  receipts 31,880  43 

Total  receipts 39,117  61 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 1191.079  54 

DlBBUBSEMINTS. 

Premium  and  accrued  interest  on  purchase  of  130,000  Cleveland  Board  of 

Education  bonds 1,265  67 

Cash  (assets)  on  hand  September  1.1899 1189,813  87 


AsaiTfl. 

Cash I  81,813  87 

Bonds 108,000  00 

Totalassets 1189,813  87 

Liabilities. 

No  liabilities 

Excess  of  assets 1189,813  87 
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THE   FUNDS. 

Table  No.  9. 

THE  DEAF  MUTE  SCHOOI.  FUND.— ITEMIZED 
ANAI.YSIS. 

(For  olastifled  analyiU,  see  Table  No.  10.) 

ReoaiTed  from  Auditor  of  State 19.225  00 

DiSBUBSKMDrrs. 

Paid  for  teachers' aaUries $1,8S1  50 

"       offieen' and  employea' aalailefl 179  00 

••       fnelandlight 77  61 

repairs. 3,233  37 

**       stationery  and  supplies 407  99 

"       contingent  expenses 186  70 

"      rent 700  00 

"       fomitore  and  fixtures 910  64 


Total  disbursements 7,526  81 

Cash  on  band  September  1,1899 11,00819 
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THE   FUNDS. 

Table  No.  10. 

THE  DEAF  SCHOOL  FUND.— CLASSIFIED 
ANALYSIS. 

(For  itemizod  analysis,  see  Table  No.  9} 


Received  from  Auditor  of  State 19,225  00 

D18BUB8I1IKNTS. 

Paid  for  tuiUon 11.831  . 50 

"       maintenance 4.064  67 

fixedoharges' 700  00 

Total  operating  expenses 16.616  17 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures 910  64 

17,526  81 

Cash  on  hand  September  1. 1899 $1,696  19 
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THE  FUNDS. 

TABI.E   No.    11. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Headquarters 

Auditor 

Board  of  Examiners 

Clerk 

Coal  Weighers 

Enamerators 

School  Connoil 

School  Director 

Stone  Masons 

Truant  Officer 

Trcasu  rer 

N 
Supt.  of  Buildings 

Supt.  of  Instruction 

Supt.  of  Manual  Training. 

Supt.  of  Kindergarten 

Supplementary  Reading.*  • 

Indigent  Supplies 

Night  School 

Deaf  Mute  School 

Normal  Training  School.. . 

Central  High  "      . . 

West        •*  "      .. 

South       "  "      .. 

East         "  "      .. 


I 

I 

.1 

t 

00 


31,:i48  25 

3.091  51 

856  10 


8 

1 


I 


•5 


m 

o 


I 


12,268  00 
2.^99  76 
1,099  92 
1,666  64 


23  00 


4.6&4  00 
2,97150 
15,488  74 
66,876  00 
36,278  00 
13,620  00 


2,634  77 
1,819  44 
7.918  76 


9,199  13 


& 


$     752  59 


888  75 


7  43 


179  00 
1.145  70 
3.814  50 
2,526  00 
1,200  00 


77  61 
302  67 
2,128  90 
867  28 
20176 


/"onward $• 


C 

1 

o 


I     499  19 


5  25 


85 
1,154  65 


100 

9  70 


3,235  12 
170  38 

2,407  49 
265  68 
99  97 


$  6046 
4S9T0 
10170 
207  40 


955 

496  4C 

1.117  56 

370 

19  50 

214  46 

317  54 

3,389  27 

636  25 


375  00 
1,391  07 

96r 
39124 
335  06 
96147 
437  72 
119  66 

49  20 
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THE  FUNDS. 

TABI.E   No.  11. 

LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


115 


1 

Interest 

3 

1 
1 

g 

^ 

Baildingf. 

Grading,  Bto. 

1 

, 

$  16  00 

$ 

1   41  70 

% 

1 

1   6563 

1 

1   3,703  57 

63,084  94 

1.210  33 

2,058  64 

340  48 

53,315  00 

6,000  00 

8  71 

39  35 

150  00 

888,75 
2,644  32 
2,359  84 
9.180  06 
1,158  35 
19  50 

42  00 

135  46 

1 

1 

1 

1 

214  46 

295  00 

9,812  67 

596  65 

45 

1  75 

36,368  07 

3,rJ7  76 

856  10 

375  00 

1,391  07 

1 

4,760  17 

186  70 

7C0C0 

910  64 
284  20 
413  35 
470  63 

666  87 



8,651  81 

65  00 

86  00 

213  83 

42  35 

17,877  75 

167  55 

1,240  00 

l.rx'H)  00 

19186 

78,404  35 

90  44 

42,028  10 

77  10 

15,985  36 

11,690  38 

11,739  58 

1 

s 

1 

s 

8 

1  

1 

1 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 
Table  No.  1 1  .—Continued. 
LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAMB  OF  SCHOOL. 


I 


s 

1 

9 
QQ 


i 
S 

I 


e 

I 

o 


■8 


•S 


1 


Forward '. 

Lincoln  Hiffh  School 

Central  Manual  Training  School. 
West  "  ••  "     . 

HiokB 

Outhwaite"  "  •'     . 

Wade  Park*'  "  "     . 

Brownell  Kindergarten 

Hioki  "  

Fatrmonnt         *'  

Orchard  "  

Sterling  "  

Woodland  '  

Detroit  *'  

Kiniman  '*  

Warren  

Clark  "  

Broadway    .     **  

Sackett  "  

Ansel  School 

Alabatta   School 

Barkwil  '*       

Bolton  ••       

Boys' East      "       


."1.. 


5,750  00 

2,956  00 

1.750  00 

1.75C00 

1,012  50 

1.100  00 

1,000  00 

1,073  25 

1,119  74 

1.099  25 

1.000  00 

848  50 

1,060  00 

1,060  00 

712  00 

960  00 

850  00 


5,583  90 

7,404  22 

16,381  12 

1,800  00 


1.732  50 
778  50 
92  00 
108  50 
52  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
33  00 
27  00 
33  00 
33  00 
102  50 
832  50 
914  60 
1,527  50 
240  00 


515  20 

503  66 

292 

144 

504 


'  I 


46  80 
80  26 
79  73 
422  32 
29  46 


87  70 
82  85 

20  68 

21  00* 
1  10 

10  05 

11  10 
1180 
4178 

980 
5  9» 
13  28 
620 

12  92 
25  00 

539 
12  2S 
845 
196  78 
109  62 
202  75 
67  05 


a8»3S 
SMC 
75  T9 

185  S) 

in 

307 
302 
242 
212 
3  47 
3® 
3Si» 
293 
^  29fi 
14  93 


311 
511 
2  47 


Forward.' 
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Table  No.  11.— Continued. 

LOCAI,  ACCOUN?*  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


117 


Contingent 

1 

-S 

0 

M 

1 

i 

M 

1 

e 
5 

Land. 

Building!. 

i 

1 

0 

^ 

I 

$........!$ 

1 

1 
1 t 

1 

1 

% 

1 

17,005  36 
8,677  83 
4,784  34 
1,944  39 
1,97107 
6,387  09 
1,191  97 
1,047  17 
1,121  07 
1.202  44 
1,146  56 
1,042  45 

898  46 
1.092  78 
1,096  85 

928  23 
1.163  32 

908  16 
2,960  03 
6,728  96 
8,667  18 
18.638  06 
2.446  25 



17,005  36 

5  00 

i 

217  60 
43  85 
300 

650 

168  51 

10  54 

489  36 
46  00 

4.6d0  70 

'     ' 

550 
209 

' 

1 

1 

161  25 

160  00 

■■■■■.■■■■.■■.t::" 

1 

• 

2,802  28 

31  00 

110  00 

1  00 

1 

33  00 
83  00 

18  90 

1 

309  74 

1 

1 

1         1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1  1 

% 

% 

1 

• 

1 
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THE  FUNDS. 
Table  No.  11. — Continued. 
I.OCAI.  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Forward 

Boys'  West  School. 

Brandon  ** 

Broadway  " 
Brownell 
Buhrer 
Case 

Charter  Oak  " 
Clark 

•  Denison  " 

Detroit  **      . 

Dike  "      . 

Dunham  "      . 

Eagle  **      . 
East  Madison  " 

Fairmount  ** 

Fowler  *' 

Fullerton  ** 

Garden  "      . 

Giddings  '*      . 

Gordon  ** 

Gilbert  "      . 

Harmon  *' 

Hicks  **      . 


S 

I 
I 

V 


Forward.. 


i 
1 


1.600  00 


14.708  48 
18,444  62 
11.324  67 
15.981  56 


12.190  94 
14.211  00 
12.278  18 

7.203  30 
12.530  63 

8,885  75 
17,909  23 

15.046  49 
15.777  75 
10,668  14 

2,010  25 
10.476  25 

14.047  26 
9,211  23 


12,865  76 


I 


m 
o 


soooo 

455  70 
1,249  31 
1.772  68 
1,192  50 
1,302  00 

418  20 
1,389  78 
1.200  00 
1.131  00 

878  36 
1.153  50 
1.109  87 
1.921  41 
1.117  00 
1,436  66 
1,440  00 


I 


1.068  00 

1.307  88 

778  00 


1.219  00 


36  67 

106  90 
407  39 
687  20 
534  49 
665  02 

32  05 
582  18 
553  88 
557  66 
165  88 
288  15 
242  89 

107  17 
589  85 
489  22 
528  93 


I 


462  96 
51102 
279  83 


549  73 


123  06 

4102 

1.008  65 

397  36 

343  84 

466  83 

73  11 

356  39 

236  96 

888  77 

428  09 

106  55 

254  22 

2.037  69 

75101 

19140 

176  46 

3120 

366  12 

399  02 

99  25 


226  78 


450 
621 
15  72 
14  77 
977 
277 
325 
365 
14  62 
1191 
1  65 
75d 

3  11 
658 

4  47 
4  47 
397 


522 

7  63 

41  72 

24  45 

277 
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LOCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

• 

^ 

Buildings. 

i 

1 

0 

m 
Q 

1 

$ .*.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

s 

1 

$ 

2,064  23 

260 
17  00 

850 

1  00 
12  00 

160 

11  25 
22  60 

12  85 
17  00 

1  00 
42  40 
360 
600 
750 
700 

196  90 

74  67 

887  10 

200 

61  33 
208  31 

17,460  88 
21,778  75 

245  41 

223  80 
73  32 

13,630  07 

18,503  50 



528  21 

233  90 

9  81 
6197 

14,777  90 

16,291  05 

14,875  27 

8.684  28 

249  30 

14,336  72 

809  17 

11,347  41 

322  60 

22,308  28 

139  05 

17,652  87 

40  00 
266  97 

17,937  0(> 

13,091  47 

'',041  45 

13  00 

9  10 

2,865  37 

8  54 

260 



50 

117  60 
197  17 
168  66 

12,509  65 

16,479  US 

18,000  88 

15,2ft'5  68 
196  54 

28,739  74 

18,230  41 



14,866  64 

1 

1 

i        i 

*  

1 

1 

$ 

$ 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  11. — Continued. 
LOCAI.  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


73 


Forward 

Hough  School 

Hack         *•       

Indopendence  School  • 

KentuoTcy 

Kinsman  " 

Landon 

Lake  Avenue      *' 

Lincoln 

Mayflower 

Meyer  " 

Miles  *•      . 

Miles  Park 

Oakland 

Orchard  " 

Outhwaito  " 

Quincy  *' 

Ray 

Ridge  " 

Rockwell  " 

Sackett 

Scran  ton  " 

Sibley  '*      • 

Sonth  Case  ** 


I 


I 


o 


♦s 

J3 

M 

a 

•« 

. 

8 

e 

1 

1 

17.843  32 
^386  06 
475  00 
12,276  13 
16.088  78 
13,142  25 


1.584  70 
952  50 
120  00 
1.140  00 
1,612  62 
1.176  00 


9,388  31 
26,773  70 


525  00 
12,816  26 

4.769  80 
15.3C9  39 
16,878  75 

9,535  00 


.1 


675  00 
11,136  75 
15,673  34 
13,943  27 
9,478  00 
17,321  24 


985  67 
2,277  00 

387  00 

120  00 
1.128  00 

780  00 
1,370  17 
1,396  50 
1,023  20 

600  00 

120  00 
1,252  50 
1.140  00 
1,20150 

957  00 
1.399  50 


829  34 
2B0  26 
200 
234  89 
73181 
386  56 


191  64 
874  72 
35  92 


424  08 
440  25 
495 
486  84 
179  61 
^28 


.1. 


252  19 


73  28 
154  75 
446  94 
1.081  34 
206  51 
60  48 
30  77  I 
583  06  I 
562  16  I 
663  60  j 
226  03  i 
1.072  56  I 


429  06  I 

66  24  j 

28  37 

28101  I 

56  85  I 

490  13  I 

616  29 

9258 

68  91  I 

63  18  { 

366  86  ' 

176  12  I 

792  71  j 

2)4  04  I 

903  81  , 


Forward I- 


1 


.||., 


.1: 


4  68 
3  41 


2  47 

333 
bin 


12  65 
22  37 
5  05 


2  47 

3  11 
14  SO 

4  57 
4<41 
2  5i 


11  97 
2  77 
2  47 
2»<1 
383 
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10  00 


79  4S 


2:^0 

15  25 

16  00 
21  00 
51  hh 


42  82              105  10 

1 $ 1 



1 

11.161  55 
31,152  89 
495  81 
673  37 
15,692  06 
5,992  96 
18,158  91 
20,062  02 
11.676  70 
790  14 
890  46 
14,001  93 
17,607  07 
16,619  55 
10,918  88 
20,9S9  84 
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THE  FUNDS. 

Table  No.  11.— Concluded. 
LOCAI.  ACCOUNT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


St.  Clair       **       

Sterling       **       

Tremont       "       

Unioo  •*       

Wade  Park  "       

Walton         ••       

Waring         *'       

Warren         "       

Watterson    **       

Waverly       **       

Willard        "       

Woodland     **       

Woodland  Hills  School.. 

Storeroom 

Kindergarten  storeroom . 


S 

•c 

« 

I 


Forward $ 

Sowinski  School 

Stanard        " 


1 

3 


10.987  63 
16.421  65 
13.SS0  13 
13,130  79 
20,728  07 
12.029  2S 
13,227  50 
14.645  12 

K.790  46 
16,385  92 

8.272  K9 
10,557  20 

8,422  05 
11.883  55 

8,843  62 


i 

A 


o 


5 

s 


I 


1.149  00 
1.692  60 
1.266  27 
1.219  60 
1.854  70 
1,089  70 
1.44196 
1,2U7  50 
1,028  87 
1,41150 
600  00 

1.112  29 
960  00 

1.107  00 

1.113  00 


26108 
539  72 
136  68 
326  01 
795  62 
319  44 
530  79 
584  84 
23104 
239  88 
235  79 
476  81 
210  10 
465  55 
483  68 
21  82 


I 


120  12 
461^ 
339  48 
204  96 
647  03 
293  83 
137  44 
318  58 

259  97 
455  19 
184  64 
295  77 

96  09 
506  72 

260  86 
950  03 


I 


QQ 


2171 
22  17 
10  12 
U  37 
84  11 
20  21 
64  73 
595 
18  06 
727 
345 

3  62 

4  76 

5  92 
307 

3.865  87 
833  98 


Totals $35.295  86   1847,837  69  $110,045  62     129.878  61 


$30.084  59 


$16.378  30 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

^ 

Total. 

1 

1 

I.I 

60167 

296  88 

3160 

1 

1 

$ 

* ) 

140  00 
133  ?3 

$ 

$ 

950 

590 

45  60 

14  60 

360 

24  56 

4,172  75 

100 

13  00 

22  00 

1  00 

624  81 

500 

100 

1,360  82 

256  55 

47  75 

25,508  95 

38,749  66. 
19,674  02 
15.359  88. 
14,992  59 
24,170  47 

85  36 
67  34 

367  83 

18.362  71 
12.503  30 

32.497  53. 

3  50 

383  68 

32.465  65. 
16.767  99* 

134  40 

260  31 

10,731  11 
18.521  76 

4,414  09 
23,337  3& 

9.968  00< 

36  32 

10,075  78 

164  90 

80  00 
191  08 
105  10 

13,969  74 

26,376  12 

4.494  27 

381  73 

126  31 

14.183  81 

•7 

$2,100  48 

«53.315  00 

1  6,883  84  $14,228  40 

140.689  48 

1116,832  69  1  4,437  08 

16.000  00 

$1,313,952  &i 
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QENERAL  ANALYSES. 

Table  No.  13. 

CLASSIFIED    ANALYSIS    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    DIS- 
BURSEMENTS, ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

(For  analysis  aooordinf  to  fandf ,  see  Table  No.  11.} 


Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1898.  |  J°  h^"o7sVnk*iFand  Com'ra.".'*   mlm  W 

S   931,160  09 

Rbciifts. 

Received  from  local  tax  levy  (Table 

No.  14 $1,169,455  78 

Received  from  State  tax  iTable 

No.  15) 149.835  00 

Received  from  State  appropriation 

liable  No.  16) 9.225  00 

ToUlUxes «1.318.516  78 

Received  from  **We8tem  Reserve" 

Fund  (Table  No.  17) S       6,506  88 

Total  foundations I       6,506  88 

Received  from  fees  (Tible  No.  18)  .1  2,871  80 
Received  from  interest(TableNo.l9)  22,709  37 
Received  from  sales  (Table  No.  20) .  898  96  • 

Total  earnings $     26,479  13 

Total  ordinary  receipts 91.361,501  79 

Received  from  school  books  (Table 

No.21) I  724  02 

Total  investments $  724  02- 

Total  extraordinary  receipts $ 724  02 

Total  receipU $1,852.225  81 

ToUl  to  be  accounted  for -n ^,283,385  90 

BiSBUBSKMENTS. 

Paid  tuition  (Table  No.  22) $    883,076  60 

Paid  maintenance  (Table  No.  23) . .  188,432  60 
Paid  fixed  charges  (Table  No.  24) . .       61 .464  51 

Total  operating  expenses 11,132,973  71 

Paid  furniture  and  fixtures  (Table 

No.  25 14,228  40 

Total  ordinary  disbursements Sl,14?,202  11 

Paid  for  land  (Table  No.  26) I     40,689  48 

Paid  for  buildings  (Table  No.  27) . .      116.832  69 
Paid  for  grading,  paving  and  sew- 
ering (Table  No.  28) 4,229  82 

Total  permanent  improvem'ts I    161,751  99 

Paid  to  redeem  bonds  (Table  No.29)  .9       6,000  00 

Total  loans $       6,000  00 

Total  extraordinary  disbursements I   167,751  99 

Total  disbursemenU 11,314,954  10 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1. 1899.  {  ^  LTds%7sini^g  Fund  cVrn'ri*.:*    iM  i 

1    968,431  80 
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Table  No.  13.— Continued. 


Assets. 

Cash  in  Treasury  (Table  No.  30) I    778,617  93 

Cash  in  Sinking  Fand  (Table  No.  31) 189,813  87 

_    ToUlcash I    968,43180 

Furniture  and  fixtures  (Table  No.  32) 268.887  00 

Land  and  improvements  (Table  No.  32) $1,086,962  00 

Buildings  and  improvements  (Table  No.  32) 3,263,827  00 

Total  permanent  imbrovements 14,350,789  OO 

School  books  (Table  No.  S3) $       6.948  81 

-  # 

Total  investments I       6,948  81 

Stock  in  storeroom  (Table  No.  34) I       2,282  91 

Total  supplies f       2,282  91 

Total  assets $6,697,339  52 

Liabilities. 

Bonds  outstanding  (Table  No.  35) $1,195,000  00 

Total  liabilities .' $1,195,000  00 

Excess  of  assets $4,402.339  52 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  14. 
LOCAL  TAX  LEVY. 


This  money  is  oolleoted  ander  aathority  of  23058  of  the  ReviMd  StataUs  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  limited  by  |3959,  as  amended  April  27.  1896  (92—0.  L.  339),  and  certain 
acts  aathorixing  additional  leries  for  Interest,  Manual  Traininc  and  Kindergarten 
purposes  (90-0.  L.  97;  84—0.  L.  92;  90-0.  L.  349.) 


Tax  valuation— City  of  Cleveland fl42.290,775  00 

**  Portion  of  Brooklyn  Tp.  annexed  for  school  purposes 47,690  00 

Portion  of  East  Cleveland  Tp. 69.280  00 

Portion  of  Newbnrrh  Township  "  "  "       474,285  00 

Total  valuation  of  Cleveland  City  School  District fl42,872,060  00 

Levy  8.4  mUls  on  above  $142,872,050.00 1  1.200,125  22 

Add-additions 36,66166 

"       old  delinquents 53.104  98 

penalties  for  non-payment  (R.S.22844) .' 2,60g  8U 

ToUl $    1,292,495  65 

Deduot-Abatement(R.S.2l039) I  18.46191 

Unpaid  old  delinquents 22,945  72 

Unpaid  taxesof  1898... 55,496  02 

*'        Board  of  Education's  portion  of  proceeds  of  A  mill 
made  for  Library  Board,  dropped  by  County 

Auditor 2,669  74 

^$        99,562  39 


Amount  collected $  1,192,933  26 

Deduct  Treasurer's  f ees— 1  mill  on  above  (88—0.  L.  47) 11,929  31 

Balance I  1.181,003  95 

Deduct  Inquisitor's  fees  (R.  8.122803-11). $     8,864  66 

* '      Police  and  Firemen's  pension  funds  (83—0 .  L .  108) 21 . 036  55 

"      Tax  refunded  (R.  8.81038) 766  08 

'*      Cost  of  advertising 613  16  31,298  45 

Balance I  1.149,705  50 

Add  net  collection  of  old  chattel  tax 9,75028 

Net  receipts  from  Local  Tax  Levy $  1,159,455  78 


NoTK.— The  above  91,169,455.78  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  following  funds,  vis: 

Common  School  Fund— account  contingent $  966,213  15 

buUdings 110,424^ 

interest 41,409  13 

Manual  Training  Fund 27.606  09 

Kindergarten  Fund 13,803  04 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  15. 
STATE  TAX  LEVY. 


Thii  money  is  derived  from  State  taxes  collected  by  aathority  of  Section  3^1  of 
RcTised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  and  distributed  by  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  various 
counties  according  to  their  proportion  of  **  Youth  of  School  Age,"  as  per  Section  3956, 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.  The  amount  proportioned  to  the  county  is  by  the  County 
Auditor  redistributed  to  the  school  districts  therein  in  like  manner. 


Enumerated  school  youths  in  Cleveland  School  District  993':H).  at  11.50  each. . .  .1149,835  00 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  16. 
STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


Under  and  bj  nrtae  of  an  act  of  the -General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  posed 
April  25, 1898  193-0.  L.  252  .  the  sum  of  $9»225U)0  was  appropriated  *'  to  aid  in  support  of 
deaf  mutes  in  Cleveland  "  for  the  year  1899. 


August  23. 1899.  received  from  Auditor  of  State $9,225  a» 


Total  iu>|>ropriati<»n I9.22>  d' 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  17. 
WESTERN  RESERVE  FUND. 


There  is  money  derived  from  interest  paid  by  the  SUte  of  Ohio  (into  a  fund  called 
"  The  Common  School  Fund  " }  upon  money  which  has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
on  aceoant  of  sale^  of  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  act  of  Congress— such  money 
being  an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State  upon  which  it  must  pay  six  per  cent-  interest 
annually— as  per  Sections  3952,  39o3,  3d54  and  3955.  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.  This 
interest  money  is  distributed  by  the  Auditor  of  State  to  the  various  counties  in  the  sec- 
tion known  as  Western  Reserve  School  District,  according  to  their  proportion  of 
**  Youth  of  School  Age,"  and  redistributed  by  the  County  Auditors  to  the  school  districts 
'  in  like  manner. 

Cuyahoga  County's  portion  distributed  by  County  Auditor  as  follows,  viz: 


School  District. 


Berlford   Township 

Breckaville      **       

Brooklyn         "        

Chagrin  Falls  *•        

Dover  '*        

E.Cleveland  "       

Euclid  *'       

Independence  **        

Mayfield  "        

Middleburgh  **        

OlmsUd  '*        

Oninge  **       

Parma  *'        

Hoyalton         "        

Solon  '*        

>trongsviIle     **        

Warrensvillc   "        

Bedford     Village   

Bcrea  '*       

Chagrin  Fall !j  "        

Collinwood      '' 

E.  Cleveland  "        

(tienville  **        -•■ 

Olmsted  Falls  "        

Newburgh       **        

Rockport         *'        

Rock  port  special:  Village. 

Rocky  River  '*  ** 

Cleveland  City 


Total.. 


No.  of  School  Youth. 

Amount. 

.     295 

$       19  22 

302 

19  67 

79S 

51  98 

44 

2  87 

(V>5 

42  67 

382 

24  88 

924 

60  19 

411 

2f)  77 

203 

13  22 

756 

49  25 

3K7 

25  21 

267 

17  33 

411 

26  77 

272 

17  72 

204 

13  29 

.•J66 

23  .S4 

388 

25  27 

347 

22  W 

807 

52  57 

451 

29  38 

m 

54  59 

479 

31  20 

1158 

75  43 

19(» 

12  :« 

m} 

45  34 

693 

45  14 

532 

34  65 

2117 

19  :i.5 

90.89O 

6.506  88 

!            113.312 

$  7.389  63 

' 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  18. 
FEES. 


'  Under  aathority  of  Sec.  4013  R.  S.,  u  amended  April  25.  1890  (87  0.  L.  317),  a 
"  tuition  fee  "  is  charged  papils  attending  the  Public  Schools  who  lire  outside  of  the 
school  district. 

Under  authority  of  Sec.  4081  R.  S.,  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  are  charged  a  fee  for  examination  for  qualificatioivas  such. 

Pupils  at  the  Manual  Training  Schools  are  charged  a  fee  of  16X0  per  annum  to  pay 
for  apparatus,  materials,  etc..  furnished  them. 


Tuition  fees  collected  from  pupils  living  outside  the  school  district II  ,G95  90 

Material  fees  collected  from  pupils  of  Manual  Training  Schools 1,044  00 

Examination  foes  collected  from  applicants  for  appointment  as  teachers 132  50 

ToUlfees $2,87180 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  19. 
INTEREST. 


NoTK.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Depositary  Law  *'  (^  O.  L.  197)  ii«  Ainemltd 
(91  0.  L.  2^3}  oon tracts  were  entered  into  for  the  care  of  ibp  mooer  <>t  the  €lt^  of  C\ev^ 
land  and  of  the  City  School  District  (the  money  of  thi^  Pubfie  Lt>^r]&ry.  bv  g«^iim  No.  1 
of  said  act,  being  construed  for  the  purpose  of  such  a<  r  u^  bo  uif>n«y  of  tbi^  City  l^chool 
District)  with  The  Euclid  Avenue  National  Bank.  The  I»iin«  Savit^Jtft  And  lla^nk^pg  Com^ 
pany  and  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  tht  y  buims  the  hl^bef-t  B-nd  bm^t  bid- 
ders, wherein  said  banks  agree  to  pay  respectively  3  84- Imp  per  CL^nt .,  :f  ^IKh.^  \wt  d^Dt.utitj 
3  SiVlOU  per  cent,  interest  on  average  daily  balances  on  ii^r>"^U  in  iuch  bunke. 

In  addition  to  their  general  credit,  each  of  the  above  b4DV«  gjvef^  hamd  io  tho  lam  of 
tlOO.OOU.tiO  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  money  of  the  School  District. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCES  OP  THE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MONEY. 


MO.VTH. 


July 

August 

September... 

October 

November  • . . 

December..*. 

1899. 
January 

February .... 

March 

April ..» 

May 

June 


Euclid  Av«.  Nat'l 
Bank. 


Average 
Balance. 


DiMK  Savin'os  and 
Banking  Co. 


Tnf«rA«t  '    Average 
interest.     Balance. 


9  89.044  63  I 
162.721  29 
259,684  95 
212.796  13 
209,517  52 
211,536  06 

224.381  76 
216.376  58 
229,198  32 
32S.109  31 
271,764  86 
210,918  88 


252  60 
461  59 
712  89 
596  50 
575  17 


Interest 


,506  77 
.362  67 
.327  83 
.961  41 
,406  59 
599  95  I  214.557  40 


$90,1 
163.: 


213.1 
209.^ 


I 


6.36  51 
554  40 
650  18 
900  7a 
770  92 


1.686  96 
,898  57 
»,950  52 
t,576  26 
i,997  36 
579  01  i  211,158  80 


219.( 
217, i 
225,! 
314,1 
276,! 


Total . 


!&7.29()45  $7,461 


262  12 
473  13 
752  05 
619  73 
586  92 
621  39 

636  25 
570  00 
654  31 

881  68 
802  23 
591  82 


AlfKRICAN  ExCHANOK 

Nat'l  Bank. 


^HS!:.  ii-'o-t. 


$  90.059  20 
159.618  53 
246.926  82 
212,082  56 
208,885  01 
211.874  89 

224.033  35 
216.298  71 
216.137  88 
313,639  06 
289,612  46 
210,551  30 


256  24 

454  15 

679  89 

603  42 

575  15 

602  83 

636  50 

555  86 

643  41 

863  58 

778  12 

579  73 

$7,228  88 


Total  deposit,  as  above $21 ,970  96 

Less  amount  credited  to  Public  Library  Fund  on  their  cavh  balances 6.499  77 


Net  Depository  Interest  received S15,471  19 

From  interest  on  bondj)  and  cash  in  hands  of  Sinking  Fund  Commi8:4ioners  (see 

Table  No.  7) 5,971  51 

Total  interest $21,442  70 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  20. 
SALES. 


Received  from  sale  of  scrap  iron  .... 
"       old  furniture. 


**       old  braM 

"       old  barrel 9 

buildings  and  fences  • 

"       old  brick 

error  in  freight  bill 

account  breakage 

fines 


$120  2^ 

2.=>00 

10  (W 

525 

623  75 

61)00 

48  51 

4hT 

1  60 


Total  Sales<. 


$898  96 
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RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  21. 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Amoant  received  from  The  Barrows  Bros.  Co.,  affents  for  the 
Board  of  Educfttion,  being  the  gross  amoant  received  by  them 
for  school  books  sold  by  them  as  such  agents 


Less  amounts  paid  various  publishers  for  school  books  which  were  ' 
turned  over  to  the  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.  as  airents  for  the  | 
Board  of  Education,  to  be  sold  by  them  (at  cost,  plus  ten  per  I 
cent.,)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  School  Book 
Law."  (92  0.  L.  284).    To  publishers $27.019  14 

Freight  and  Insurance  on  same 


Commission  paid  to  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.  (ten  per  cent,  on  cost 
of  books  sold) 


»»>,877  36 


Total  paid 

Net  receipts  account  school  books  • 


$30,153  a* 


I     721  02 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  BUSINESS. 


Loss  on  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1892,  to  Sept.  1. 1898 'I  2,196  80 

8,000  00 

27,019  14 

327  17 


Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1898 

Amount  paid  for  school  books  from  Sept.  1, 1898,  to  Sept- 1. 1899. . 

Amount  paid  for  freight  and  insurance  on  same 

Amount  of  commission  paid  on  sales  from  Sept.  1, 1898,  to  Sept. 
1,1899 


2.807  08 


Amount  received  from  sales  of  school  books  from  Sept.  1,  1898,  , 

to  Sept.  1. 1899 I  30,877  36' 

Value  of  school  books  on  hand  Sept.  1.  1899 6,948  81 


840,350  14 


Loss  on  school  books  Sept.  1, 1892,  to  Sept.  1, 1 


$37,826  17 
$  2,523  97 


^  NoTK.— This  *•  Loss  "— $2,r)23.97— is  the  total  amount  paid  for  boxing  and  cartage, 
freight  and  insurance,  on  school  books,  for  the  seven  years  above  set  forth,  same  being  a 
dead  loss  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  books  being  sold  at  oost  plus  10  per  centum 
thereof,  and  this  10  per  centum  being  paid  back  to  the  agent  as  commission  for  handling 
same. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  22. 
TUITION. 

Superyison' salaries $36,296  86 

Less  amoants  oyerpaid  and  returned 66  95 

Teachers'  salaries 


I  35,238  S 

847,837  ( 


Total  tuition $883.076  60 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  23. 
MAINTENANCE. 


141 


Offioen'  and  employes'  Mlariee 

Fnelandliffht 

ReiMun 

Stationeiy  and  soppUei 

Condnffent  ezpeniea 


1110,045  62 

29,873  61 

30,084  09 

16,378  30 

2.100  48 


Total  maintenanoe . 


1188,432  60 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  24. 
FIXED  CHARGES. 


Interest  on  the  debt 

Rent  of  relief  rooms  and  buildings. 


Total  fixed  oharses. 


$53,315  00 

6,833  84 


$6I),198  84 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  25. 
FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES. 


Paid  for  office  furniture .  • 
Paid  for  school  furniture . 


14.078  40 


Total  furniture  and  fixtures j     $    14.22'^  4(> 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 


\ 


Table  No.  26. 
LAND. 


Lincoln  Hkiohts  High  School— 

Nov.  14, 1898,  paid  Joseph  and  Jalia  Schindler,  first  payment  for  land 

on  Affnes  Court 

Maroh  15, 1899,  paid  Joseph  and  Julia  Sohindler,-  final  payment  for 

land  on  Agnes  Court 

Recording  deed  for  same 

Nov.  U,  1898,  paid  Joseph  and  Julia  Schindler,  for  land  on  Soranton 

A  venue 

Not.  14, 1898,  paid  Jaoob  Bender,  Lena  Puley,  Geo.  B.  Puley,  Louisa 

and  Samuel  Kaestlen,  land  on  Soranton  Avenue 

Recording  deeds  and  cancelling  mortgage 

KiHsvAN  School— 

Feb.  4, 1899,  paid  D.  Z.  Herr,  for  land  on  Kinsman  street 

Recording  deed  of  same 

Anhrl  School— 

April  5, 1899,  paid  Board  of  Education  of  Olenville  for  City  of  Cleve- 
land's proportion  of  bonded  indebtedness  as  apportioned  by 
County  Commissioners,  Oct.  ,8, 1896,  charged  to  above  school 

Harmon  School— 

May  S,  1899.  paid  J.  Goldsmith  and  H.  Koch.  Executors  of  the  estate 
of  Cauifman  Koch  for  land  at  the  comer  of  Woodland  and  Har- 
mon Street  

Recording  of  same 


;      100 

2,199  00 
104 

6.000  00 

8.800  00 
432 


2,880  00 
96 


2,802  2$ 


18,000  00 


ToUl. 


140,680  48 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Tablk  No.  27. 
BUILDINGS. 


The  following  snins  were  difbaned  for  bnildingi.  tIi: 


At  HeadqoartorB 

**  NoriBAl  Traintng  Bohool 

••  Central  High  School 

"  Weit        "         "       

••  East        "         ••       

**  West  Manual  Training  School 

**  Wade  Park  ManoAl  Training  School. 

"  BarkwUl     School 

••  Brandon  **    

"  Bolton  ••     

"  Buhrer  "     

•'  Case  •*     

"  Clark  "     

*'  EaftMadiflon*' 

••  Fowler  **     


Fnllerton 

Oiddingd 

Oilbert 

Hongh 

Harmon 

Hack 

Independence ' 

Kentucky       * 

Kinsman 

Landon  * 

Onthwaite 

Oakland 

Orchard 

Qaincy 

Ray 

Rockwell 

South  Case 

Sowinski 

Union 

Wade  Park 

Waverly 

Woodl'dHUlf' 

Willaid 

Wattenon 

Waring 

Total 


1    176 

86  00 

213  83 

42  35 

11»G90  38 

6  50 

4,630  70 

33  00 

196  00 

83  00 

223  80 

73  32 

233  90 

322  60 

40  00 

266  97 

50 

15,295  68 

23  46 

196  54 

38  44 

86  68 

12  00 

5180 

3140 

44  00 

227  45 

39118 

586  88 

57  20 

627  39 

42  82 

25,506  95 

18,362  71 

12,503  30 

10,075  78 

14,183  81 

164  90 

36  32 

134  40 

8116,832  69 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  28. 
GRADING.  PAVING.  SEWERING,  ETC. 


Paid  to  City  Treasurer  amount  of  special  taxes  asseawd  for 

provemeDts  upon  sohool  lots  abutting  upon  such  streets 

Less  rebates  reoeived  on  account  of  surplus  of  such  tax  paid  in  former 
years 


«4.4ST08 


207  36 


Net.. 


94.229  82 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  29. 
BONDS  REDEEMED. 


Daring  the  7«ar  the  following  described  bonds  were  redeemed  and 
cancelled: 

West  Cleveland  Village  School  Bond  No.  5 

Brooklyn  Village  School  Bonds 


SUOOOOO 
5.000  00 


Total  Bonds  redeemed. 


16,000  00 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  30. 
CASH  IN  TREASURY. 


Cash  bftlaooe  in  DeposiUry  No.  1.  The  Enolid  A  venae  National  Bank,  as 

per  report  September  1. 1899 I  997.456  73 

Cash  balance  in  Depoaitary  No.  2.  The  Dime  SaTings  and  Banking  Company, 

asperreport  September  1, 1899 391.352  70 

Cash  balance  in  Depositary  No.  3.  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

as  per  report  September  1,1899 345.382  52 

Total 11.134.191  96 

Less  amount  to  credit  Pablio  Library  Fund 319.581  57 

I  814.610  38 
Deduct  total  of  checks  issued  by  Treasurer,  but  not  presented  at  banki  for 

payment 35.992  45 

Net  cash  in  Treasury I  778.617  98 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  31. 
CASH  (ASSETS)  IN  SINKING  FUND. 


List  op  Srcuhitiks. 


l»-l  1,000.  Pickaway  Co.  (0.)  Court  Hoiue  coupon  bonds  Nos.  56  to  73. 
Dated  SepL  Ist.  1888.  Matnring,  $3,000,  Sept.  lit.  1003; 
14,000.  March  let,  1904 ;  $4,000.  Sept  Ut.  1904 ;  14,000,  March 
Ist,  1906;  13.000,  April  1st,  1905.  Interest,  6  per  cent,  pay- 
able March  and  Sept.  at  County  Treasury 

15>-f  1,000.  Pickaway  Co.  (0  J  JaU  coupon  bonds  Nos.  21  to  35.  Dated 
Sept.  1st,  1888.  Maturing,  11,000,  March  Ist,  1903;  11,000, 
Sept.  1st,  1903;  11,000.  March  1st,  1904;  11.000,  Sept.  Ist, 
1904;  11,000,  March  Ist.  1905;  12,000,  Sept.  1st.  1905;  12,000. 
March  1st,  1906;  92.000,  Sept.  l«t.  1906;  12,000.  March  1st, 
1907;  |E2,000.  Sept.  1st,  1907.  Interest  at  6  per  cent.,  pay- 
able March  and  September  at  County  Treasury 

30—1  500.  Norwalk  City  School  District  School  Building  coupon  bonds 
Nob.  71  to  100.  Dated  July  1st,  1883.  Maturing  July  Ist, 
1903.  Interest,  6  per  cent.,  payable  January  and  July  at 
First  National  fiank.  New  York  City 

29—1  lj0(0.  Jefferson  Co.  (0.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Nos.  110, 112, 114, 
116, 118, 120. 122. 124. 126,  128.  130.  132,  134.  136,  138  to  152. 
Dated  June  Ist.  1890.  Maturing  June  1st.  1910.  (Optional 
after  1905.)  Interest.  5  per  cent.,  payable  June  and  Decem- 
ber at  County  Treasu  ry 

2—i  500.  Jefferson  Co.  (0.)  Turnpike  coupon  bonds  Nos.  4  and  8. 
Dated  June  Ist,  1890.  Maturing  June  1st.  191(^  (Optional 
after  1906.'  Interest,  5  per  cent.,  payable  June  and  Decem- 
ber at  County  Treasury 

3-410,000.  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  bonds  Nos.  692, 6^  and  694. 
Dated  December  1st,  1891.  Maturing  December  1st.  1904. 
Interest  at  4  per  cent.,  payable  December  and  June  at  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  New  York 

Total  bonds. 

Cash 

ToUl 


Par  Value. 


I  18,000  00 


15,000  00 


15.000  00 


29.000  00 


1.000  00 


30.000  00 


1106.000  00 
81,813  87 


$189,813  87 
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AS5ET5  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Bunrows  Bros. 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  July  13.  1899. 


No. 

19 
70 
«A 
.'.7 
14 
142 
.'.!» 
7H| 

mt 

im 

ift 

;jM 

m 

3H 

u 
211 
44 

•M 

23 

.V)2 

487 

102 

Ml 

143 

39 

62 


Namr  or  Books. 


Aborn'i  Meohanlcal  Drawing 

Allen  k  Oreenougb's  Cieaar 

Allen  &  Oroenoucb'i  Cicero 

Allen  A  (Ireenough'e  Latin  Orammar 

Allen  A  Oreenongh'f  Ortd 

Aiipleton'M  Firit  Reader 

A  ppleton's  Second  Reader 

A pploton *•  Third  Header 

Api'lttton'i  Fourth  Header 

Apploton'n  Fifth  Header 

Arrowimlth  A  Witcber'e  Fir^t  Latin  Reading.. 

A  v«ry '8  School  Phy pics 

lumen'  (Jcneral  Ilistory 

Hrandor  Mathews  American  Literature 

Brtndt'N  <iormfin  Header 

Dollum  Helveticum 

Carhart  A  (*hute'R  Elements  uf  Physics 

Collar  A  Daniels' First  Latin 

(dollar's  Uerman  Lessons 

Collar's  Shorter  Kysenbaoh. 

Daniels'  New  Latin  Com 

Kcloctic  (}ennan  Primors 

Eclectic  (lerman  First  Header-  •% 

Eclectic  Oortnan  Second  Reader 

Eclectic  (lerman  Third  Reader 

Eolootio  Qerman  Fourth  Header 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader. . .  * 

Fisk's  Civil  Oovemmont 


Carried  forward- 


Pric*. 

Anoont. 

1936 

*       4^1 

91 

dSSO 

M 

6110 

90 

51  J» 

1  13 

15*2 

14 

!9S8 

2i 

119  37 

29 

22d49 

38 

250  SO 

68 

330  48 

98*4 

14  06 

94 

35  ;? 

1211 

71  VO 

75 

28  50 

94 

3102 

75 

28  50 

1  20 

10  80 

75 

180  75 

90 

39  60 

90 

32  40 

75 

17  25 

15 

82  »i 

19 

92  53 

26 

ai52 

82 

173  12 

45 

61  S5 

54 

2106 

75 

46  50 



S 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33.— Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  July  13,  1899. 


No. 


95 
10 

591 

19 

1 

36 
29 
8 
22 
69 
15 

273 

342 
51 
5t) 
8 
U 
67 

281 

m 

36 


Name  of  Books. 


Brought  forward 

Fisk'i  Hifltory  of  UniUd  States 

FrieM's  Virgil  Aeneid 

Frye'i  Complete  Geography 

Falton  &  Trueblood's  Practical  Elocation 

Qoodwin's  Oreek  Gnunman 

Galey's  ClBBBio  Mythi 

Goodwin  &  White's  Xenophon's  Anabasie 

Greenough  &  Kittridge'i  Virgil  Aeneid,  1  to  6. . 

Greenoagh's  Text  of  Virgil  Aeneid,  7  to  12 

Gnyot'i  Physical  Geography 

Harper's  First  Reader 

Harper's  Second  Reader 

Harper's  Third  Reader 

Harper  &  Miller's  Virgil  Aeneid,  six  books 

Harper  &  Tilman's  Caesar   

Harper  &  Wallace's  Xenophon's  Anabasis 

Hill's  Commercial  Law 

Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar 

Keeler  &  Davis'  English  Composition 

Killer's  Bilder 

Keep's  Iliad 


20    I  Kelsey's  Cwsar . 


37 
55 
16 
58 
93 


Kelsey 's  Cicero 

Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

Lincoln's  Ovid 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English 

Meservcy's  Bookkeeping  Blanks  (sets) 


Price. 


0  75 
97J^ 
93« 
98 

1  13 
113 
1  13 
1  20 
1  JD 
1  20 

18 
27 
36 

90 
1  25^ 

56 

84 

61) 

56 
120 

94 

94 

90 

84 
17 


Amount- 


71  25 

9  75 

554  0t5 

18  62 

1  IS 
40  68 
32  77 

9  6(> 
26  40 
82  80 

2  70 
73  71 

123  12 

47  81 
45  00 

9  00 
6  16 
56  28 
168  60 
59  92 
43  20 
18  80 
34  78 
49  50 
14  64 

48  72 
.  15  81 


Carried  forward ' %, 
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AS5ET5  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33. — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  July  13,  1899. 


No. 


aw 

878 
21 

m 

19 

13 

67 

85 

12 

778 

153 

85 

27 

38 

58 

81 

116 

42 

11 

43 

55 

47 

177 

109 

15 

13 

51 


Xamk  of  Books. 


I    PriM. 


Jirough  I  forwa  rd i  I  • . 

Mefierrey's  Bookkeepint,  Slnfle  Entry 

Montgomery 'a  II  istorr ; 

Needham  *s  Lessons  in  Zoology I 

Rsy's  Practical  Arithmetic. ..; 

Scndder's  Fir^t  Latin  Reader | 

Seymour's  School  Iliad !     1 

Shaw's  New  History,  English  and  American  Literature 

Sheldon's  Word  Studies | 

Smiley  «1-  Storke's  Beginners'  Latin  Book 

Southworth  &  Ooddard's  Grammar > 

Spencerian  Copy  Books  No.  5  (dozen ! 

Spencer  Ian  Copy  Books  No.  8  .doien ) j 

Stahl's  Versions.  Part  II ' 

Tilden's  Commercial  (reography 

Tompkins'  Philosophy  of  Teaching 

Tuel  &  Fowler's  First  Book  in  Latin 

Dozen  Vertical  Copy  Books,  No.  1 

Dosen  Vertical  Copy  Books,  No.  2 

Doten  Vertical  Copy  Books.  No.  3 

Doten  Vertical  Copy  Books,  No.  4 

Dozen  Vertical  Copy  Books.  No.  5 

Dosen  Vertical  Copy  Books,  No.  6 

Walker's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

Wcntworth's  School  Algebra ■ 

Wentworth's  Trig,  and  Tables 

White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book 


I 


Carried  forward . 


17 

75 

90 

38 

68 

20 

94 

19 

75 

45 

72 

72 

86 

93K 

56 

75 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

90 

94 

84 

60 

13 


Amount. 


60  09 
658  50 

18  90 
78  72 
12  92 

15  60 
62  96 

16  15 
9  00 

350  10 
110  16 

61  2D 
972 

S5  62 

32  48 

60  75 

64  96 

28  52 

6  16 

24  08 

30  80 

26  32 

159  30 

102  46 

12  60 

780 

67  63 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  33.— Concluded. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Inventory  of  School  Books  in  the  hands  of  Burrows  Bros., 
agents  for  the  Board  of  Education,  July  13,  1899. 


No. 


18 
485 
136 
495 
757 
69 
438 


Nauk  of  Boois. 


Brought  forward 

White's  School  Manacement 

Whiting's  First  Music  Reader 

Whiting's  Second  Music  Reader — 

Whiting's  Third  Music  Reader 

Whiting's  Fourth  Music  Reader.... 

Whiting's  Fifth  Music  Reader 

Whiting's  Sixth  Music  Reader 

Whiting's  Complete  Music  Reader . 
Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry . . 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist 

Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy 


i 


Total . 


Price. 

Amount. 

f 

1 

76 

13  50 

19 

92  15 

19 

25  84 

19 

94  05 

19 

143  83 

19 

165  11 

41 

179  58 

66 

108  08 

83 

9  13 

131 

98  25 

90 

36  90 

16.948  81 
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ASSETS  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  34. 
SUPPLIES. 

Teachers'  and  Janitors'  Supplies  on  hand  in  storeroom,  as  per  inventory 

September  1. 1899 I2,2S2  91 

Supplies  on  hand  September  1 .  1898 S2,M9  01 

Purchased  during  the  year 4*494  27 

17.043  2J 

Distributed  during  the  year 5 . 760  37 

On  hand  August  31.1899.  as  above 12,282  91 
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LIABILITIES  IN  DETAIL. 

Table  No.  36. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   AMOUNT   AND   DATE  OF 

MATURITY  OF  COUPONS  ATTACHED  TO  BONDS 

OUTSTANDING  AUGUST  31,  1899. 


March. 


1899  $ 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 


900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
420  00 
360  00 
800  00 
240  00 
,  180  00 
120  00 
60  00 


May. 


Jane. 


Sept. 


12.760  00 
12.760  00 
12,750  00 
6.00U00 
6.000  00 
6.000  00 
6.000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 


12.737  50 
12,7Jr7  60 
12,737  50 
8,800  00 
8,800  00 
5.000  00 
2,500  00 


$900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
840  00 
780  00 
720  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
420  00 

."teooo 

900  00 
240  00 
180  00 
120  00 
60  00 


Nov. 


112,760  00 
12,760  00 
12.750  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000,00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 


Dec. 


I 


112,737  60 
12,737  50 
12,737  50 
8,800  00 
8,800  00 
8,800  00 
2,600  00 


ToUl  for 
Year. 


126,387  50 

52,775  00 

52,T?5  00 

42,087  50 

81,280  00 

31,160  OU 

20,940  00 

15,82D  00 

13,200  00 

7,080  00 

960  00 

840  00 

7»00 

600  00 

480  00 

360  00 

240  00 

120  00 
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Table  No.  37. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  LEVY  IN  THE  TAX 

OF   1899  UPON  A  VALUATION  OF   $ 

TO  MEET  THE  EXPENDITURES  OF  1900. 


Purpose  of  Levy. 


General  ^ContiogeDt)  School  Parposes- 

School  Building  Purposes 

Interest  (Sinking  Fund}  Purposes 

Manual  Training  School  Purposes 

Kindergarten  School  Purposes 


Rate  of  Levy 
per  11.000. 


TOO 

1  00 

90 

20 

20 


Estimated  Net 
Reoeipts.* 


$  969,500  00 
138,500  00 
41,560  00 
27.700  00 
27,700  00 


Total. 


170 


$1,204  950  00 


*Auditor'8  estimates  of  net  receipts  based  upon  $138,500,000.00  net  daplicate  valua- 
tion, as  follows: 

Estimated  valuation— 115.000,000.00. 

Lev>-,  68.70  per  11,000 $l,261,t00  00 

Add  probable  additions 34,000  00 

Add  probable  old  delinquents 45,000  00 

Add  probable  penalties 2,600  00 


91.34  MOO  00 


Deduct  probable  abatemenU $18,(K)0  00 

Deduct  probable  amount  unpaid 80,000  00 


Deduct  Treasurer's  fees— 1  mill  on  same  . 


98,000  00 

$1,245.100  00 
12,451  00 


Deduct  probable  Inquisitor's  fees I  9,000  (K) 

Deduct  probable  Police  Pension  Fund 21,00000 

Deduct  probable  amount  refunded 700  00 

Deduct  probable  cost  of  advertising 600  00 


$1,232,649  OU 


Add  probable  collection  of  chattel  tax  ■ 


31,300  00 

$1,201,349  00 
3,601  00 


Net  probable  collection $1,201,950  00 

The:<e  estimates  are  made  upon  the  figures  of  the  net  collections  of  tax  for  1899. 
See  Table  No.  14. 
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Table  No,  37. — Concluded. 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FROM  TAXES  AND  OTHER 
SOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 


Common  School  Fund. 

From  local  Ux  levy,  as  per  precedinff  table 11,149,550  00 

From  State  tax— 102,784  school  youth  enumerated  (Table 

No.  44),  at  11.60 164,176  00 

From  •*  Western  Reserve  Fund" 6,500  00 

Fromfees 2,000  00 

Fromlnterest 10,000  00 

From  sales 600  00 

Total  (Common  School 11,333,026  OO 

Manual  Training  School  Fund. 

From  local  Ux  levy I     27,600  00 

Fromfees 1,000  00 

Totol  Manual  Tralninir 28,600  00 

Kindergarten  Fund. 

From  local  Ux  levy S     13,fK)0  00 

Total  Kindergarten 13,900  00 

Total  estimated  receipts II  ,375,526  00 
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Table  No.  45. 
RESULTS  IN  1899  BY  COMPARISON  WITH  1898. 


IncrMMO  of  asseUi  (Table  No.  38) $206,166  15 

Decrease  of  UabiJitlea  (Table  N6.38) 6,000  00 

Net  gain $212,166  15 

iDcreaseof  school  youth  enumerated  (Table  No.  44} 2,894 

Inereaae  of  scholars  registered  in  attendance  (Table  No.  44) 1 .439 

Increase  of  operating  expenses  (Table  No.  40) $  54.176  85 

Becreaseof  cash  balance  (Table No. 44) 680  23 

Increase  of  value  of  Sinking  Fund  (Tablb  No.  44) 37.851  94 
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REPORT  OF  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


Cleveland,  O.,  October  30,  1899. 

To  the  Honorable  School  Council : 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  examin- 
ers, appointed  in  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  law,  and 
request  that  the  same  be  read  to  your  honorable  body  and 
published  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
Respectfully, 

H.  Q.  SARGENT,  School  Director. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education : 

Your  auditor's  report,  covering  the  business  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1899,  has 
been  duly  examined  as  required  by  law  by  the  undersigned 
committee. 

We  make  report  and  recommendations  as  follows : 

1.  The  auditor's  books  and  records  are  properly  and 
accurately  kept.  The  revenues  and  assets  of  the  board  shown 
in  his^report  are  all  accounted  for,  and,  except  as  hereinafter 
set  forth,  are  correct. 

2.  All  expenditures  by  and  through  your  Director  have 
been  made  only  after  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  the 
besi  terms.  Records  of  each  transaction,  however  small, 
have  been  fully  and  faithfully  Icept.  Indeed,  the  business 
methods  employed  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  funds 
entrusted  to  the  board's  care  are  such  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  management  of  a  private  commercial  corporation.  We 
are  satisfied  that  every  dollar  expended  has  brought  a  dol- 
lar's worth  in  return. 

3.  The  depositary  act  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  (R.  S. , 
1 784-1)  requires  the  treasurer  of  the  city  to  deposit  the  librar>' 
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money  with  the  funds  of  the  school  board,  and  provides  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  library  money  shall  be  con- 
strued as  school  money.  The  auditor  is  required  to,  and  does, 
keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  but  the  treasurer  is  not  re- 
quired to,  under  this  act,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  separate  these 
funds.  They  are  indiscriminately  deposited  in  the  various 
depositaries  as  school  board  money.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  determine  at  any  time  what  portion  of  the  funds  in  any 
depositary  are  library  funds  and  what  properly  belong  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(a)  From  this  it  will  appear  that  when  an  examination 
is  made  of  the  school  funds  it  must  be  made  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  library;  that  is,  from  the  amount  in  the 
several  depositaries,  as  certified  by  the  banks  on  August  31, 
1899,  there  must  be  deducted  an  amount  which  the  auditor's 
books  show  belong  to  the  library.  This  committee  then  can 
only  say,  that  if  the  library  account  be  corfect,  then  the 
amount  credited  in  your  auditor's  report  to  the  school  fund  is 
correct.  We  are  without  authority  to  report  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  library  account. 

(d)  Further,  section  4043  of  the  Revised  Statutes  re- 
quires the  Board  of  Education  at  the  time  of  its  approval  of 
the  treasurer's  bond  to  actually  count  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  and  to  enter  upon  its  record  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  the  exact  amount  of  money  in  his  hands.  This 
record  is  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  treasurer  shall  be  called  to  account.  Consequently,  in  a 
measure,  fixes  the  liability  of  the  sureties  upon  the  treasurer's 
bond.  With  the  funds  of  the  library  board  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  school  board  the  actual  cash  In  the  depositaries  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  fund  will  exceed  the  amount  properly 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Education.  You  are  therefore  un- 
able to  make  the  actual  count  provided  for  in  section  4043. 

(c)  It  is  of  course  a  violent  assumption  that  any  of  the 
depositaries  would  fail  or  the  treasurer  default.  Yet  such 
contingencies  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Should  such  an 
untoward  event  happen  the  apportionment  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned thereby  between  the  Library  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Education  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  most  likely 
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accomplished  only  after  serious  litigation.  This  state  of  affairs 
should  be  remedied.  If  it  cannot  be  done  under  the  laws  as 
they  stand  prudence  demands  that  they  be  amended. 

4.  In  examining  the  annual  settlement  made  by  the 
county  auditor  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax  levy  we 
find  that  the  tax  commission  duly  certified  to  the  county 
auditor  as  provided  by  law,  its  approval  of  the  various  local 
levies  for  the  year  1898;  the  Board  of  Education's  levy  being 
approved  at  8.4  mills  and  the  library  levy  being  approved  at 
4j4'io  mill.  It  appears  that  under  section  1037  Revised 
Statutes  the  county  auditor  is  not  required  to  carry  upon  his 
duplicate  so  small  a  fraction  as  1-20  of  a  mill  either  from  a 
levy  for  a  single  purpose  or  from  aggregate  levy  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  levy  for  the  year  1898  contained  this  fraction  of 
1-20,  created  by  the  fractional  levy  for  library  purposes.  The 
county  auditor,  acting  under  section  1037  Revised  Statutes, 
dropped  the  1-20  of  a  mill  from  the  aggregate.  The  deduc- 
tion, made  necessary  by  deducting  this  fraction,  was  by  the 
auditor  apportioned  between  the  city,  the  school  board  and 
the  library  board,  so  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  received 
from  its  8.4  levy  as  approved  by  the  tax  commission  $2,669.74 
less  than  such  levy  actually  produced.  We  are  informed  that 
the  auditor  made  this  apportionment  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment, or  rather  upon  instructions  from  the  members  of  the 
tax  commission,  the  city  participating  therein  so  far  as  it  could 
by  the  consent  of  the  Mayor.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
at  no  time  sanctioned  such  arrangement,  nor  has  it  consented 
that  such  an  apportionment  be  made.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  county  auditor  exceeded  his  authority,  but  we 
do  think  that  there  is  considerable  force  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  deduction  should  have  come  from  the  library  board  whose 
fractional  levy  made  it  necessary. 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
given  and  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  us  by  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  city,  and 
especially  to  compliment  the  deputy  auditor  on  his  compre- 
hensive report.  Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  H.  HOGSETT, 
CHARLES  HIGLEY, 
JAMES  B.  RUHL. 
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